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WAYFARING IN FRANCE. 



IN THE LANDES, 

The morning sunlight was flashing on the broad 
Garonne, the rigging and hulls of the big vessels 
anchored or moored in the river, and touching with 
warmer gold the sails of the little craft that looked 
but half awake on the still sleeping water. It was 
seven o'clock, and I was waiting at Bordeaux for 
the first train that would take me to Arcachon. 

Crowds of working-people were hastening towards 
the Southern Railway Station from all roads and 
paths. A little wooden bridge that spanned the 
line resounded with the incessant tramp of boots 
and sabots, the toes of which were all turned one 
way; Up one side of the bridge's curve and down 
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IN THE LANDES. 



the Other they went, men, women, and children, 
helter-skelter. The women and girls wore a ker- 
chief of silk, generally bright-coloured, folded around 
the baick part of the head, with one end left hanging 
as low as the shoulder — the characteristic coiffure of 
the Bordelaise, which, with all its picturesqueness, 
has the fault of hiding the hair just where it is most 
beautiful. The men differed but little in appearance 
from the Paris workmen, except by the darker hue 
of their skin and the brighter gleam of their eyes. 

Those whose experience of an excursion-train is 
confined to the British institution so called can have 
but a feeble notion of the enjoyment of being shut 
up Tor several hours in a French * pleasure train ' 
that has been crammed to the railway company's 
satisfaction. If, however, the journey is a short one 
and the country is new, and the traveller is suffici- 
ently enthusiastic in the study of his fellow-men to 
be recTcless of the combined odours of sausages, 
shrimps, peppermint, garlic, and wine, he ought to 
be thankful, as I was, for the opportunity of riding 
in a train de plaisir. Three long trains crept out 
of the station on the line to Arcachon, and I was in 
one of them. We made ten in our compartment, 
but the prisoners could look over a long row of par- 
titions each way, toss bunches of grapes to friends 
at a distance, wave handkerchiefs, waft kisses, shout 
the full-flavoured jest that made the women scream, 
and otherwise prove their heroic determination to 
be happy although they were suffocating. A draught. 
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A 'PLEASURE TRAIN: 



even of the heated air from without, would have 
been like a breeze from Paradise, but it was not to 
be had. One head would fill a window, and there 
were always two competing for it. The two heads 
nearest me were soon engaged in a very gentle sort 
of conflict. They belonged to two lovers, and the 
face that was bronzed by the sun was every other 
minute bringing itself into accidental contact with 
the face that was soft and peach-like. The other 
passengers pretended not to notice these little col- 
lisions. In France, lovers are treated with the 
utmost consideration. They may be pitied, but 
they are not laughed at. Kindness is the secret 
of all true politeness. It is not in their hat-lifting, 
their bowing, their gracious smiles, and their neatly-: 
turned compliments that the French are the most 
polite nation in the world. These things may be 
mere accomplishments, tricks of the born actor, who 
sagaciously knows their value as current coin of life. 
It is their innate kindness, their tolerance of one 
another^s weaknesses, their horror of the jest that 
pains for the sake of paining, their keen sensitive- 
ness to the roughshod ridicule that rides ruthlessly 
over their own tender places, which make the pro- 
verbial politeness of the French a reality. 

There were several women in the carriage, and 
all, except the girl in the corner, looked as if they 
had been dipped in walnut-juice. . One of them, pro- 
bably not thirty years old, although in England she 
would be given ten years more — a woman with big 
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IN THE LANDES. 



black eyes, glistening teeth, and crow-black hair, 
richly oiled and decked with a bright-yellow ker- 
chief — would have passed for a handsome gipsy- 
Like the otljers, she wore much jewellery on her 
hands and in her ears, of massive gold and quaint 
design. 

The peasant women of France think more of gold 
ornaments than fine clothes. Hence it is that in the 
French provinces English travellers are frequently 
struck by the contrast (violent to them) in the same 
individual of very mean garments with jewellery that 
is neither mean nor pretentious, but solid and good. 

We are now on the outskirts of the sandy Landes, 
and are already in the great pine forests which have 
so changed the face of the country during the last 
century that our English forefathers would not re- 
cognise to-day this part of their province of Aqui- 
taine. A phenomenon quite new to me enables me 
to realize that these dark woods are even now only 
a green mantle thrown over an arid desert of sand. 
There is a great change in the sky, and it is so 
sudden that I should have supposed that I had been 
travelling with my eyes shut for the last hour did I 
not know that I had been keeping a keen look-out 
through the little open space left of the carriage- 
window. All at once I perceive that, the sky is no 
longer a clear blue ; that it is not blue at all, but of 
a soapy gray colour. The sun that shines through 
it is so dimmed that the eye can bear its light. 
Flocks of fleecy clouds are rushing up to the 
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A SAND STORM. 



zenith like vapour)'^ coursers lashed and spurred 
by spirit-riders. Lower down and to windward is 
a motionless mass of slaty vapour tinged here and 
there with copper, and underneath it, white and 
smoky, are well-defined patches of cloud hovering 
with gilded edges or scudding all froth and fury 
towards the sun. The train stops at La Teste. 
We can hear a low wail coming up through the 
pines, growing louder and louder, until it is almost 
a shriek when the wind strikes the nearmost crests. 
Then the forest disappears or shows like the spars 
of shipping through a fog ; boughs crack, cones 
rattle to the ground, twigs and branches fly through 
the air ; up go all the carriage- windows, and the 
panes sound as though they were struck by volley 
after volley of fine shot. My fellow-passengers think 
nothing of all this. To my questioning as to the 
darkness and the rattling against the windows, some- 
body replies : * It is only the sand.* 

The storm has lifted the sand from the earth, and 
is hurling it back towards the sea from which it 
came. Before the soil was fixed to a great extent 
by the pines, this duel between the sea-wind and 
the land-wind was the chief cause of desolation in 
the melancholy Landes. There are a few peals of 
thunder and a few drops of rain ; then the sand- 
clouds move farther on, the sky clears, and the sun 
shines forth again in all his strength. We are at 
Arcachon. 

A collection of toy-houses, apparently intended 
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IN THE LANDES. 



for extra-sized dolls, ranged along the beach of what 
resembles more a salt lake than an arm of the sea, 
with the pine -forest for background, stretching 
almost without a break seventy or eighty miles 
towards the south, is Arcachon. It is a good 
place for fishermen, but a bad one for shoe- 
makers. Here all covering for the feet, at least 
in summer, appears to be regarded as a graceless 
superfluity. Ladies from Bordeaux, Toulouse, and 
Paris pass the whole day bronzing their naked feet 
and ankles on the yellow sand. I met a family of 
visitors taking a country walk. The children were 
barefooted, as a matter of course ; madame, not being 
in bathing-costume, kept her boots on her feet, but 
monsieur carried his in his hand. 

On leaving Arcachon, I hoisted my knapsack 
on my back, and began my walking tour. The 
day was more than half spent, but I had re- 
solved to reach the little village of Cazau, by the 
lake of the same name, before night. Although I 
had marked out for myself no definite itinerary, and 
was prepared to allow my movements to be deter- 
mined in a great measure by the accidental and 
unforeseen, my general plan was to traverse the 
Landes from north to south. Now, in walking 
southward from Arcachon I had to choose one of 
two courses. The first was to follow the coast, and 
the second was to keep on the eastern side of the 
chain of lakes extending from six to ten miles inland. 
The more adventurous journey would have been 
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A WILD COAST. 



by the coast, but there were serious difficulties in 
the way of undertaking it. A more desolate and 
forbidding coast than that of the Bay of Biscay \ 
between Arcachon and Vieux Boucan it would be 
hard to find in Europe. For six or seven miles 
inland the country can scarcely be called inhabited. 
Two or three hotels and bathing establishments 
have sprung up near the sea in response to the ever- 
growing need of quiet places, whither the sick, the 
weary and the economical can flee from the world ; 
but during the greater part of the year they are 
closed. One may walk thirty miles, either along 
the coast or on the western shores of the lakes, with- 
out finding a human habitation, unless it be a' 
r^stniers hut. The resin-gatherers are the only 
men who dispute these solitudes with the wild-boar. 
The cause of this supreme desolation is the dunes 
or sandhills, which in the last century threatened to 
transform the whole of the western Landes, with 
their towns and villages, into a French Sahara. 
The maritime pine was the salvation of this region. 
By undaunted perseverence, the seed was made to 
take root in the shifting sand, and thus dune after dune 
was fixed. It was one of those long battles with the ' 
forces of nature in which human purpose, often dis- 
couraged, but never turned from its object, triumphs 
at last over seemingly insurmountable obstacles. 
Before the dunes were covered with pines, they 
were constantly changing their shape and place, 
ebbing and flowing like the sea ; but always gaining 
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IN THE LANDES. 



in the sum of years upon the mainland ; and fatally, 
irresistibly drinking up the springs of fertility — the 
life-blood of civilization. The ancient port of 
Mimizan lies under the dune of Udos, and Mimizan 
of to-day is cut off from the sea by a hill of sand. 
Although the high dunes did not travel much 
beyond the chain of lakes, their devastating influence 
was felt many a league eastward. The sand caught 
up from them by the storms rushing in from the Bay 
of Biscay fell upon the whole region like showers 
of volcanic ashes. Thus were formed the Grandes 
Landes, in the midst of which lies the town of 
Sabres, where the land is flat, and in winter marshy, 
and where the use of stilts by the inhabitants is still 
very general. But even the flat Landes are how 
mostly covered with pine -woods, and perhaps 
before the world is half a century older the last pair 
of Gascon stilts will have been used to make a pot 
boil. 

I have said there were serious difficulties in the 
way of my following the coast-line. The worst was 
the difficulty of walking. Only by great exertion 
could I have managed to cover ten or twelve miles 
a day, and at the end of the first, and maybe the 
second, twelve miles I should have found myself still 
in the forest, with no prospect of shelter unless I 
chanced to light upon a r^stnters cabin. I had, 
therefore, to consider also the difficulty of finding 
food, and, what was of still greater mome:nt, water. 
The prudent pedestrian, especially if he has no com- 
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THE BASIN OF ARCACHON. 



panion, must weigh such matters as these before 
trusting himself to a vast and pathless forest, where . 
the undergrowth of hawthorn, holly, heather and 
fufzfe, all on a gigantic scale, is frequently impene- 
trable. Having decided to leave the dunes on my 
right, and keep to the plains, where I should have 
better opportunities for observing the life of the 
people, I turned my back to the ocean, and com- 
menced walking in the direction of Cazau. As far 
as La Teste the road skirted the Basin of Arca- 
chon, where a dark-green fringe of tamarisk crept 
down to the blue water. The calm inland sea was 
dotted over with many little fishing craft, whose 
sails flashed back golden gleams as they turned to 
the sun. The afternoon was very warm, and the 
bright sand threw back the hot rays. After La 
Teste the road left the sea and ran straight as an 
arrow through the forest. Now, the subtle spirit of 
gladness that dwells in the pine woods and fills all 
living things with joy, from the dove that swings in 
the breeze as it pecks the seed from the ripe cone, 
to the grasshopper that springs from tuft to tuft of 
flowering heather, was upon me, and I rejoiced at 
the thought that for at least four days I should see 
no town and should breathe the breath of the forest. 
Now and then the fragrance of the pines was over- ; 
borne by that of peppermint, where the little aromatic 
flowers showed their blue whorls, like beads strung 
on threads by fairies, in patches along the wayside. 
Grasshoppers darted in every direction. Those I 
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lo IN THE LANDES. 



saw along the roadsides of Auvergne had scarlet 
wings ; these had bright-blue wings. There was 
not a scarlet one amongst them. But I noticed one 
of a pale-green colour, that looked as large as a 
wren as it flew from tuft to tuft. 

For a few miles the silence of the woods was only 
broken by the chirruping of grasshoppers. Then I 
heard a loud grating chirrup from the top of a tree. 
It was not the note of a bird, although quite loud 
enough to be so, but that of the cicada — the ctg-a/e 
so dear to Fr^ddric Mistral and his brother poets of 
Provence. It is not a musical sound, but it is full of 
the joy of nature. The little creature sings on one 
note the everlasting song of southern life, the song 
of passion and sun-worship. When the sky is 
clouded it is silent, but when the sun breaks forth 
it seems intoxicated with pleasure, and in the crest 
of every pine is a blithe spirit that pipes upon an 
invisible reed, ' Sadness is gone ; joy ! joy for 
ever T 

The undergrowth of the forest on each side of me 
was, as far as I could see, of heather and furze. 
Both these shrubs frequently rose to the height of 
ten feet. The man who walked through such 
brushwood, unless he had stilts, would soon be 
bleeding from the prickly spines of the gorse and be 
worn out with fatigue. I tested the experiment and 
soon returned to the road. I had walked several 
miles from La Teste, and the only person I met was 
a rustic Nimrod with his gun strapped to his back. 
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THE USE OF STILTS. 1 1 

The shooting season had just opened, and even in 
these solitudes the hares and the turtle-doves have 
to keep a watchful eye on the local sportsmen. I 
was thirsty, and there was no water. In this part of 
the Landes during the summer heats it is useless to 
look for a spring. The wandering herdsmen know 
this so well that they carry gourds of water in their 
wallets. The water is only reached by wells, and it 
is usually of a bad colour and often brackish. Such 
as it is, it can generally be found at no great depth, 
because underneath the invariable bed of sand there 
is a very solid layer of tufa, composed of sand con- 
glomerated with organic matter, so impervious to 
moisture that the rain which quickly soaks down to 
it cannot escape into the strata below\ This ex- 
plains why the land is so marshy during the winter, 
that in some districts stilts are then absolutely in- 
dispensable. The Landais are such adepts in the 
use of these artificial legs, that they can travel over 
marshy ground by stepping from tuft to tuft of 
heather as fast as a horse can trot over a good road. 
The marshes cause malarial fever when the strong 
evaporation sets in, but of late years scientific 
drainage has been carried on to such an extent that 
the region is no longer unhealthy. 

I quenched my thirst as well as I could with 
blackberries, which grew in abundance along the 
wayside, until, as evening was coming on, I reached 
a well-built wooden cottage. In the porch a peasant 
and his wife were looking at me with a puzzled 
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12 IN THE LANDES. 

expression and whispering to each other. Supposing 
that the cottage might be a small inn such as one 
frequently meets in rural France, I asked them if 
they sold wine. - 

' No, no,' was the answer. 

* Can you give me some water, then ?' 

* Yes, come in.' 

I entered. The interior was very pleasant — very 
different from the living-rooms of the cottages and 
auberges of Auvergne. The floor was not of stamped 
earth, but of good pine, and spotlessly clean. The 
man wore the dark blue bdret of Gascony, which is 
so curiously similar to the bonnet of the lowland 
Scotch, and the woman a bright-coloured kerchief 
wound around the back of her head. She said 
something to the man in a patois of which I did not 
understand a word, but I quickly guessed the mean- 
ing, for he took a pitcher and went to the well. 
When he returned with the water, the woman 
brought out a glass and a litre of wine. I took no 
notice of the wine, but poured out some water. 

'Take some wine with it,' said the woman in 
French. ' We don't sell it, but we can give it.' 

I declined it, saying I preferred water. 

' But the cold water will do you harm. Put at 
least some sugar in it.' 

I assured her that the water would not do me 
harm, and that I liked it much better without sugar. 
My entertainers looked, at one another, and the 
puzzled expression I noticed at first gave place to 
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HOSPITALITY IN THE DESERT. 13 

one of confidence and hospitality. The idea had 
dawned upon them that I was not a genuine tramp, 
a Prussian spy, or a crafty pedlar with a trick of 
getting round women's hearts by asking for water. 
My best recommendation was a bunch of flowers — 
mere weeds — which I carried in my hand. 
'Monsieur herborise ?' said the man. 

* Sometimes/ I replied. 

* Ah ! then you are going to Lake Cazau T 

* Yes, but why do you think so ?' 

* Because people come a long way to Cazau : to 
collect plants. A little flower that is very rare 
grows near the lake, and there are persons who 
spend whole days in looking for it.' 

The ice being now thoroughly broken, the peasant ' 
went to a cupboard and brought out another bottle. 

Vlf you don't care for wine,' said he, * perhaps you 
will take a little cognac' 

Again I declined, perhaps wrongly, for it hurt the 
feelings of these good people to see me emptying a 
pitcher of cold water in their house. I thanked 
them, and bade them good-bye. When my form 
must have been to them a dusky splash against the 
fading sky, I looked back and saw them watching 
me out of sight. 

From afar off came the tinkle of many bells. At 
first it was very faint, but as I walked . on, now at a 
quick pace, for I had loitered greatly, it grew clearer. 
I knew that I was nearing a village, and that the 
cattle were going home for the night. The sound 
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\ waxed louder and louder ; the forest fell back and 
, yielded to fields of green maize, gardens with fruit- 
trees, and cottages. This was Cazau. The village 
square was filled with cattle, each animal wearing a 
bell tied to its neck. From all directions other herds 
were approaching, as I knew by the clanging of the 
bells and the songs of the herdsmen. I stopped at 
the first inn I found, and was soon put in possession 
of a comfortable bedroom, and had the satisfaction 
of knowing that some dinner was being cooked in 
the kitchen. While the cooking was going on I 
strolled round the house. It was a long, low, one- 
floored building, with a row of acacias in front, kept 
short and bushy, and an old weeping willow half 
hiding a well. There was also a kitchen garden, 
with little in it besides a bed of tomatoes, covered 
with red and green fruit, and a patch of melons. 
Beyond was a broad field of maize, which blended 
its bright green leaves in the distance, now getting 
rapidly dim in the brief twilight, with the deeper 
green of the forest. There was a subdued glow of 
light over the house, the acacias, the willow, the 
maize-field, the tomatoes, and the melon plants, that 
Was not so much light as the remembrance of it, and 
the calm was so deep as to be almost impassioned. 

Having dined on stewed eels and fowl with 
tomato-sauce, I went outside again,, and sat under 
the acacias, smoking my pipe and listening to the 
cicadas in the nearest pine-trees, and the herdsmen 
who, having gathered all their cattle about them, 
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SONGS OF THE HERDSMEN. 15 \r 

were singing in chorus songs that sounded like 
canticles. The Landais are a much more musical 
people than the northern French. They have rich, 
sonorous voices, and singing seems to be their chief 
pastime. The songs of these wandering herdsmen 
have a melancholy cadence that harmonizes well 
with the vastness and mystery of the forest The 
voices of the men rising and falling in concert, the 
distant chorus of cicadas, the richness of the pine- 
scented air, the peacefulness of the little auberge, 
and the luxurious sense of rest after a fatiguing walk, 
made me loth to leave the garden-seat. One by 
one the voices were hushed ; the singers went home 
to bed, and the cattle were too drowsy to shake their 
bells. At length I roused myself, and very soon 
the widow who kept the inn, and her two sons who 
fawned the land, myself, and the little barefooted 
servant were all in bed. 

No sooner was my light out than I heard the 
familiarsong of that small demon-insect, the mosquito, 
whose presence I had invited by leaving the window 
open. He persisted in blowing his trumpet a few 
inches from my nose. Out-manceuvred and van- 
quished, I covered my head with the sheet and fell 
asleep. I was* awakened by the roaring of thunder. 
From my window I saw the lightning rending the 
clouds and illuminating the wondrous depths of the 
forest. Beyond the fiery leaves and stalks of the 
maize-field, the trunks of the pines gleamed like 
molten steel. The storm raged far into the morn- 
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ing, then went away as suddenly as it came, and the 
sun was soon shining in a cloudless sky. 

While I was breakfasting on bread and caf^ aulait 
I took counsel of the landlady and her two sons 
respecting the day s journey. The. hostess was an 
elderly widow. I could not help noticing that she 
had a pair of lean, bare legs, and that her feet were- 
thrust into old espadrilles — canvas shoes with soles 
of twisted. hemp, common throughout Gascony, and 
especially in the Basque country. Her sons had 
thrown off a great deal of the peasant, both in their 
dress and their manners, and they seemed to have 
little taste for the life they led. I was bent upon 
reaching Biscarosse before night, not by the direct 
road, nor by any road at all, but by rounding the 
western shore of the lake. Mother and sons broke 
' to me, in as delicate a manner as possible, that the 
project was not that^ of a sane person. I was told 
that if I kept to the open shore of the lake I should 
find the sand very loose and the heat overpowering, 
and that if I chose the forest the walking would be 
still worse. But the water difficulty was the most 
perplexing. I was assured that I should find no 
water fit to drink unless I chanced to meet a 
rdsinier, who might be able to give me some. 
Knowing from the map that the distance must be 
less than twenty miles, the obstacles of which these 
people drew such a forbidding picture seemed to me 
rather fanciful. I, however, thought it prudent, 
before starting, to take a bottle of wine and some 
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food with me. The only food that the house could 
supply at that moment was bread and four or five 
sardines. With my wine, bread, and sardines I 
faced the terrors of the desert witK my knapsack 
unpleasantly heavy. 

As I neared the sheet of water that had for me 
such an attraction, I came to a pillar surmounted by ' 
a statue of the Virgin, and read that it was dedicated 
to * Our Lady of the Lake.' For the first two 
or three miles the walk along the shore of the lake 
was delightful, for the morning's freshness still 
resisted the sun's power. I met a young lady tramp- 
ing over the sand with naked feet, and accompanied 
by a servant carrying bathing-dress and towels. 
Like all well-conducted young Frenchwomen in the 
presence of an unknown male, mademoiselle stared 
fixedly in the direction of her pretty toes. I passed 
herds of cattle nibbling the short grass that grew 
where the ground was marshy ; but the strip of land 
between the forest and the water became narrower 
and narrower, and I was soon struggling through 
high heather at the foot of the sandhills. Innumer- 
able dragon-flies darted through the air. Some 
of them had bright-yellow bodies, which gave them a 
very fierce and wicked look ; others — a smaller 
variety — were, excepting the all but invisible wings, 
the colour of rubies. I disturbed colonies of frogs 
basking among the reeds. They waited until I was 
within a few yards of them, then rose like a flight of 
birds and dropped into the water, their green backs 
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glittering just a moment in the sunlight. More 
cows — these were wading breast-high far out in the 
shallow water and ringing their inseparable bells. 
Little brown lizards, from three to four inches long, 
darted over the sand, and in the winking of an eye 
were lost among the rusty roots of the heather. 
The knapsack now felt like a mountain on my back, 
the perspiration dropped from my face, and one 
of my hands — that on the side of. the sun — had 
turned lobster red, and smarted with the blistering 
heat. Still I plodded on over the hot and yielding 
sand, or through the tangled bushwood, and could 
have convinced myself that everything was for the 
best in the best of worlds, were it not for the thirst 
that parched me. This is a sensation which the 
animal spirits, though they leap like a mountain 
stream, cannot wash away. I turned to the wine 
which my forethoifght made me bring. It was hot 
— mulled by the sun, and I could not drink it. I 
cast longing looks at the blue lake that seemed so 
cool. It was really tepid, and I had been told that 
the water was unfit to drink. I had only walked 
about ten kilometres, and there were some twenty 
more to cover before I could reach Biscarosse by 
the way I had chosen. As I went on, the sand 
became terribly fatiguing. Why did I not learn to 
walk on stilts like the Landais before undertaking 
this journey ? I was told at Cazau that half a day's 
practice would have made me quite an adept. But 
my neck might have been broken during the lesson. 
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While I was hesitating whether I would drink the 
wine, or the water from the lake, I nearly walked 
into a well. It was a real well, sunk deep into the 
sand at the edge of the forest I could see the shine 
of the water in the cool depth where no sunbeam, 
had ever penetrated ; but I could not reach it, for 
there was neither rope nor bucket. It was evident 
that those who used the well had hospitably hidden 
these utensils. Imitating the philosophy of the fox 
in the fable, I was trying to persuade myself that 
this water must be brackish or contaminated by the 
lake, when I heard * tap, tap, tap ' in the woods not 
far away. It was the sound of a resin-gatherer's 
axe. 

1 climbed the dune. The shadow of the pines 
was deep, but not cool. These trees shut out the 
sun's rays, but very little of their heat. Oak, beech 
' or chestnut shade is cool, but a pine forest is always 
hot in summer weather. That * tap, tap, tap ' was a 
perfect will-o'-the-wisp. Now it sounded quite near, 
and now much farther away. It was leading me 
deeper and deeper into the forest. Presently I 
caught a glimpse of a man's body flattened like a 
squirrel's against the trunk of a tree. He was 
standing about ten feet from the ground upon a 
notched piece of timber that he had planted against 
a pine. This piece of wood was a r^siniers ladder. 
The man was barefooted, like all his class when at 
work, and he was knocking off with his axe the 
sugar-like lumps of resin from the yellow streak 
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where the bark had been lately stripped. Near the 
foot of the tree was affixed a little earthen pot to 
catch the more fluid resin, on which greater value is 
set. The man saw me coming towards him, but he 
was either morose or suspicious, for he took no 
notice of me. Only when I was battling with his 




A RESIN-GATHERER IN THE LANDES. 

dog — a vicious, shaggy little brute, with a tail as 
bushy as a fox s, but curled over his back, did he 
give a sign of friendly feeling. He rebuked the 
animal in a few short grunts, still keeping his eyes 
fixed upon the tree. I then asked him if he could 
give me some water. * Yes,' he replied, but went 
on tapping with his axe. Presently he walked down 
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1 his pole with the stealthy certitude of a cat, and 
beckoned me to follow him. I did so, and the dog 
brought up the rear, with his lips curled up at each 
side and showing his white teeth. In a few minutes 
we came to a little clearing, where there were three 
or four very low but solidly-built huts of pine-wood 
with long eaves. We entered one of these, and my 
new acquaintance trustfully left me there while he 
went to the well. I was not sorry that he took his 
ill-conditioned dog with him. While he was away I 
noticed that the room was comfortably floored, that 
there was a broad open fireplace with iron dogs on 
the hearth, almost buried in wood ashes, that there 
were two rough chairs and a rougher table, and 
a piece of ham hanging to a beam. There were 
two more rooms, one of which, as I afterwards 
learnt, was used as a bedroom, the other for storing 
resin. 

The forester quickly returned with a jar — one of 
those jars so frequently seen on approaching the 

I Pyrenees, and which are so like the Roman ampullae 
that they may be regarded as descendants. He set 
it down on the table, and bringing one of the two 
glasses which he owned from the cupboard, filled it 
with water clear and cold. I emptied it and refilled 
it, and emptied it again. Then I unpacked the bread 
and sardines and wine which I had carried on the top 
of my knapsack. The wine I gave to my host, who, 
however, insisted upon my taking some before he 
would touch it. While I was engaged upon my 
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bread and sardines, the resin-gatherer lit a fire of 
cones and split pine, which needed no coaxing to 
burn. In two minutes the flames were rolling up 
the wide chimney. Then he unhitched a frying-pan 
from the wall, and set it on the fire with a lump of 
grease in it. Next he took a few small fish that 
he had netted in the lake, and dropped them into 
the boiling fat. He ihen fetched a huge round loaf 
of rye bread, almost black, and spreading his fish 
upon a slice of it, proceeded to eat his meal. He 
grew communicative, and I found that so far from 
being a morose or suspicious character, he was as 
simple and genuine as a child. He was a lean, agile 
man of about forty-five, with shaven dark face, 
aquiline nose, broad, prominent chin, and frank, 
hazel eyes. The pinched, smooth features and lean 
body gave him the air of an ascetic monk. I soon 
learnt that his asceticism was compulsory. He was 
a poor man, and his diet from necessity was often as 
simple as that of a Trappist. Fortunately for him 
his tastes did not go beyond the life to which he had 
grown, and he was contented with fare on which a 
t9wn workman could not exist except in a state of 
misery. This rdsinier told me that one of the great 
loaves of rye bread, such as he had before him, 
lasted him about four days, and he apologized for his 
appetite by explaining that, inasmuch as he drank 
no wine and rarely touched meat, he was obliged to 
eat a great deal of bread to keep up his strength. 
* You drink no wine ?' 
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' No ; this is not a grape country, and wine is too 
dear for us/ 

* And are all the r^siniers water-drinkers ?' 

* All ! except when they go into the villages.' 

* And do you pass all your life alone in the forest ?' 
' No ; I go every Saturday night to Biscarosse, 

where my wife lives, and spend Sunday there.' 

He finished his meal in about ten minutes, and 
was ready for work again ; but I handed him my 
tobacco-pouch, at which his eyes lighted up like a 
very hungry child's at the sight of a cake, and we 
sat outside the hut on the heathery slope of the dune 
under an old pine, and resumed our talk as we 
smoked. 

* Do you earn much money in return for leading 
this solitary life in the woods ?' 

We used to do well enough when the price of 
the barrique of resin was up to forty or fifty francs ; 
but this year is bad — very bad.' 

' Haven't the pines yielded well ?' 

' 3h yes ! It is not the fault of the pines. It is 
the fault of the market. The price is down to 
twenty-four francs.' 

' How many barriques do you fill in a year ?' 

* We reckon a hundred.' 

* And you get ?' 

* Half the market price ; the rest goes to the pro- 
prietor. We divide with him. That is the system 
on which we work all through the Landes. Each 
man has generally i,ooo trees to look after.' 
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* So with the market price at twenty-four francs 
you will get for your year's work 1,200 francs (;^48). 
And have you nothing else to look to ?' 

* In the winter evenings we split wood, and some- 
times we hunt/ 

* What do you hunt — boars ?* 

* A — ah ! No ' (with a grin). That's dangerous. 
We hunt snipe, wild duck and hares. Sometimes 
we kill five or six snipe a day, and they sell for two 
francs fifty centimes each. 

Not such a bad life, after all, thought I, notwith- 
standing the state of the resin market. 

One need not ask why, since the collection of 
resin has been one of the chief industries of the 
Landes, wild creatures of all kinds have become 
much scarcer than formerly throughout this region, 
which is still very attractive to the adventurbus 
sportsman, especially if he be likewise a naturalist. 
The r^siniers have had a great deal to do with 
driving the wolf back to the Pyrenees ; not so n^uch 
by making war upon him, as by worrying his n^-ves 
by the incessant tapping of their axes. A wolf has 
a delicate nervous system. A line of railway run 
through his district is quite sufficient to make him 
move elsewhere. The boar, a less nervous animal 
than the wolf, and a more formidable one when 
attacked, is frequently met in these forests. He 
has nothing to fear from the risinierSy who when 
they see him, have the prudence to let him go on 
his way, and they treat his spouse, when followed by 
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her young, with even greater respect. If the boar, 
on the other hand, becomes imprudent, and makes 
nightly raids upon a maize field on the outskirts of 
a village, the villagers organize a hunt. His taste 
for sweet maize stalks frequently costs him his life ; 
but he sells it dearly, ripping open dogs, and some- 
times men, fighting as long as he has strength to 
strike with his tusks. Curiously enough, the boar 
' has a rival here in his congener, the domestic pig, 
which, having found the air of the forest and freedom 
sweeter than that of the stye or farmyard, became a 
self-emancipated porker. A few years ago these 
wild pigs — they are known as cochons sauvages — 
were so numerous in the neighbourhood of Cazau, 
and wrought such destruction upon the young pines, 
that the Government took energetic measures to 
exterminate them. The wild pig of the Landes is of 
the same breed as that which supplies Paris with its 
much-prized Bayonne hams. Formerly troops of 
wild horses roamed the Landes, just as wild horses 
and cattle still roam the Camargue — that desert of 
Provence and Languedoc. They have entirely dis- 
appeared. Roebucks, which were once plentiful, are 
getting scarce. Smaller quadrupeds, such as foxes 
and hares, are very numerous, and the wild cat is 
found in the forests. The Landes are peculiarly rich 
in an ornithological sense. Birds which have almost 
if not quite disappeared from other parts of Western 
Europe, such as the bustard, the wild goose, and the 
wild swan, linger in these solitudes. Flamingoes are 
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occasionally seen in districts where the marshes have 
not been drained, and there are wild pheasants about 
the banks of the Leyre. There are tortoises in the 
sand, and the lakes contain a great variety of fresh- 
water fish. Sportsmen to whom the pleasure of 
shooting something in old Europe that is really wild 
is heightened by natural obstacles, such as thickets 
than can only be penetrated by means of the axe, 
sand sloughs into which they may step unawares, 
and not be heard of more, and forest flies capable of 
inflicting positive torture, would find in the Marensin, 
the district immediately south of Lake Cazau, an 
ideal hunting-ground. If the visitor takes out his 
shooting-license at the mairie of the commune which 
he chooses for the scene of his exploits, he may 
blaze away without fear of hindrance ; but it is 
necessary that he should pay this local tribute, for 
the commune has the right to stop people from 
shooting within its bounds unless they are provided 
with one of its own licenses. 

My project of reaching Biscarosse by skirting the 
lake soon became a subject of earnest conversation 
between me and the resin-gatherer. The descrip- 
tion he gave of the journey was anything but seduc- 
tive. He put the distance at sixteen kilometres. 
Knowing by experience the inveterate habit of the 
country people of under-estimating distances, I added 
four to his sixteen. He told me that it would take 
him, with his knowledge of the country, six hours to 
do the journey. A new idea struck me. Between 
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the trunks of the pines I could see a boat lying on 
the near shore of the lake, and I asked my dark 
friend if it would be possible to get across by water 
to Biscarosse? 

* Certainly/ said he. * That is my boat, and I can 
take you across/ 

* Well, name your price/ 

After reflecting a few minutes, he said : 
' I shall have to pay one of my comrades to do 
my work. It's about four hours' sail, for there is 
scarcely any wind, and I must stop the night at 
Biscarosse. Do you think five francs too much ?^^ 
' No ; make your arrangements and let us start.' 
He walked to a neighbouring hut, outside of 
which two other r^siniersy who had returned for their 
mid-day meal, were now seated. In a few minutes 
he had arranged the matter, and was ready to start. 
He left his cabin-door unlocked, for it never enters 
a r^siniers head to doubt the honesty of another 
rdsinier. These men pass their - lives in perfect 
companionship, without rivalry, jealousy, or distrust. 
Nothing would be easier than for one of them to 
steal the fruit of another's labour — to abstract resin 
from his neighbour's pots — but I have been assured 
that such practices are unknown in the Landes. 
On reaching the lake I found that the boat had been 
beached some ten yards from the shore. The resin- 
gatherer tucked up his trousers and waded in. This 
was a trifling matter with him, for he had bare feet. 
He carried his sabots in his hands, because he was 
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about to enter his village, and he wished to look 
respectable there. Seeing me hesitating on the 
shore, he made excuses for his own forgetfulness, 
and, quickly returning, insisted upon carrying me to 
the boat on his back. Rather reluctantly I assumed 
the undignified position. We were now in the boat, 
and a few pushes of the sail-pole sent it gliding into 
deeper water. I took my seat on a plank in the 
"centre, and the rdsinier placed himself in the stern, 
where he could ply the rudder with one hand, and 
hold the sail-cord with the other. The dog settled 
himself between his master's naked feet, and although 
he pretended to sleep, he kept one glistening half- 
closed eye fixed on me. The little brute had grown 
more amiable since he ate the tails of my sardines, 
but was still very surly. 

The mast was set, the sail was unfurled, and 
flapped lazily in the light breeze. We hardly 
seemed to move. There was scarce a ripple on the 
glassy water, and I could see the golden sand at 
the bottom when we were half a mile from the shore. 
There was no shelter here from the sun s rays, which 
smote down with almost tropical force ; but the 
sensations which the novelty of the situation and ' 
the beauty of the scenery awakened were enchant- 
ing. Now I could, take in the whole loveliness of 
this delightful lake, which is just large enough to 
mimic the sea, but not so large as to shut out the 
impressions of the land. All around, above the 
glittering margin of sand, stretched the unbroken 
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forest, vast and undulating like the ocean. In the 
narrow valleys, between parallel dunes, were sombre 
depths of dusky green, over which floated a pale- 
blue mist. There the pines looked like trees 
accursed without hope of sunshine and light, with 
no breeze to unbosom their agony in sighs, but 
brooding in solemn and awful silence for ever. But 
where the storms of long ago had written their 
history in the sands, rolled high into the shape of 
mountain ridges, the joyous pines were all luminous 
with the summer glory of the sun, and there I knew 
the doves must be swinging on the topmost boughs, 
where the wind and leaves sing and the air is ever 

pure. 

After about an hour s very slow sailing, a broad 
ripple, breaking from the shore we had left, ran 
across the face of the lake. Before it reached us 
the sail suddenly bulged, the cord was nearly tugged 
from the forester's grasp, and the boat sprang for- 
ward with a motion altogether new. Then we 
noticed' that the sun was shining through a dun- 
coloured vapour, and that smoky masses of cloud were 
hovering over the dunes on the southern shore. 

* A storm !' said my companion. 

< Will it break before we reach the land ?' 

' Very likely.' 

It was soon blowing a stiff breeze, that drove the 
boat along at a greyhound's speed, with occasional 
gusts which made the foam fly over the bows. A 
pleasant and exciting change this, but if the dose 
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was to be increased the sail would need very judicious ' 
handling. The boat, moreover, was very old and 
leaky. My boots were already half under water. 
The dog, having at length taken his eye off me, was 
devoting all his attention to the problem of finding a 
dry place to sit upon. I noticed his discomfort with 
satisfaction. Our little ship might be filling with 
water, but she was making splendid way. The 
wind, which caused us to tack considerably at first, 
was now carrying us straight to a point in the south- 
eastern corner of the lake that the rdsinier wished 
to reach. The storm did not really strike us, but 
rolled away to the east, and the lumpy water was 
settling down again as the boat ran up a little creek. 
Here the risinier moored her, and we set off walking 
to Biscarosse, which was about three miles distant. 
The land here was flat and marshy, and less thickly 
wooded than on the opposite shore of the lake. Two 
bullocks harnessed to a waggon, and separated by a 
very long beam, were the first signs of approaching ' 
civilization. 

We entered Biscarosse just as the children were 
trooping out of the communal school, each pair of 
sabots making as much clatter on the pavement as 
bird-clappers. We stopped at an inn, the merits 
of which my companion had been painting for 
the last half-hour in glowing colours. So anxious 
was he to have all the honour of introducing a 
stranger, that he ran on ahead and announced my 
approach to a lank and red-haired girl, who was 
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exhibiting a pair of naked feet on the threshold. The 
red-haired damsel did not seem at all overcome by 
the apparition of a tourist. One tramp to her was 
as good or as bad as another. As I entered she 
merely moved a little on one side, doubtless to place 
her brown toes where they would be safe from my 
boots. It was a straggling, sprawling, uninteresting, 
cheerless auberge ; but it was the best in the place. 
Having ordered dinner, I asked the resin-gatherer 
what he would drink before we parted. 

* A little absinthe,' said he. 

Oh ! green-eyed demon, so you have found your 
way even to this wilderness I The aubergiste poured 
some of the familiar spirit into a glass. Then my 
unsophisticated man of the woods took the water- 
bottle, lifted it up, and let a slender stream trickle 
into the glass ; the demon at the bottom showed his 
green eye immediately. My innocent friend knew 
the trick as well as any boulevardier. He had been 
a soldier, and the military education is not confined 
to the use of arms. As we parted company he shook 
my hand hard and long, hoped that I would visit 
him again, and actually proposed that 1 should go 
back with him to his hut and pass the night there, 
promising to show me the next day all the curious 
things in the forest between the lake and the sea. I 
sometimes regret that I did not accept his offer. 

While the dinner was being cooked, I roamed 
about the village, where 1 found two objects of in- 
terest — a church with a spire entirely roofed with 
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Strips of wood, and a tree. As it was getting dusk I 
postponed my visit to the church until the next 
morning, but the tree I examined at once. It was a 
pollard elm of immense girth, and so old that about ) 
a dozen children were playing in the hollow of it. 
Nothing but the shell of the great trunk remained 
except a few gnarled branches and a crown of 
leaves. This tree I found had a local celebrity, not 
only on account of its great age, on which specular 
tion was silent, for it was an ' immemorial elm/ but 
because it had the peculiarity of putting forth white 
instead of green leaves every spring. The white 
leaves appeared near the trunk, and the green came 
afterwards. This was no village myth, for I could 
see clusters of hoary foliage still hanging underneath 
the green. 

On my return to the inn I found a much more 
sumptuous dinner awaiting me than I had expected. 
First I had tomato soup, then an omelette, next 
the beef that helped to make the soup ; afterwards 
macaroni, roast turtle-dove, cheese, grapes, and pears. 
The red-haired domestic, who had put on stately 
manners with a pair of slippers, told me as she set the 
macaroni down that a turtle-dove was coming. I told 
her I would have the roast first. She insisted that 
I must eat the macaroni first. We had a regular 
battle on the point, but in the end I carried the day, 
and she took the macaroni back to the kitchen. 
Presently she brought in the poor little dove, with 
its pretty rose-coloured feet turned towards heaven. 
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To eat a turtle-dove seemed very like sacrilege, but 
the voice of conscience was soon hushed and the 
deed was done. 

At half-past seven the angelus rang, and at nine 
there was scateely a light to be seen in the village. I 
went to bed because everybody else did so, and such 
is the force of example that I was as sleepy as if it 
were midnight. At four o'clock the angelus rang 
again. Two hours later I was up and about. I 
visited the church. It was a sixteenth-century 
building, with nothing peculiar to mark it except the 
wood-covered spire. The interior was strongly 
scented by the bunches of peppermint flowers that 
had been gathered by children and placed upon the 
altars. The church stood in the midst of the bury- 
ing-ground — a piece of rough field, without trees, 
or shrubs, or garden flowers ; without monuments 
and memorial emblems, excepting a few stone slabs 
and little wooden crosses stuck here and there among 
the long grass, wild carrots, camomile, low brambles 
glistening with blackberries, and flowering, mallows. 

My dinner, bed, and breakfast at Biscarosse cost 
me five francs fifty centimes. I put these details down 
for the- information and guidance of other tramps. 
I do not mention gratuities to red-haired girls and 
others. One can travel through the Landes on foot 
for eight francs a day, and still afford to be liberal, 
according to the local notions of liberality. 

The hour came for the knapsack to be hoisted 
again and the journey resumed. I had recovered 
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from the fatigue that one always feels for the first 
two days of a walking tour after several months of 
comparative inactivity. The knapsack now seemed 
as light as a feather, and the consciousness of 
renewed strength gave an appetite for fresh exer- 
tion. From Biscarosse I took a south-easterly 
course to Parentis, and had the lake of Parentis, 
.which is about two-thirds as large as that of Cazau, 
on my right. It was completely hidden, however, 
by the pines. The road, which ran through a dense 
forest, was a good one. After passing an army of 
geese drawn up in battle array, I met a party of 
women with wide-brimmed straw hats on their 
heads, which gave them the appearance of being 
thatched. Their curiosity was so much aroused by 
the sight of me that they stopped still and stared. 
One of them asked me a question in h^r patois. I 
told her that I did not understand ; and she replied : 

' Je comprenais pas frangais.' 

This is an example of the funny French spoken 
hereabouts, even by people who use the language 
fluently enough. The woman who wished me to 
drink eau sucrde on the road to Cazau, in speaking 
to her husband, used the form ' Souvinse-tu? for 
* SouvienS'tu ?' These corruptions, however, must not 
be confused with the patois of the country, which is 
a distinct dialect, differing as much from French as 
French does from Italian or Spanish ; but the Latin 
idiom is common to all. Even in the Landes 
the patois varies according to geographical condi- 
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tions. Thus, the farther one goes south the more 
one is struck by the open vowel sounds and full 
accentuation of syllables. In the Chalosse, the 
district south of the Adour, the patois contains many 
words of Basque origin. In the larger villages of 
the Landes, it is very unusual now to find people 
who cannot speak French fluently. But the French 
of Gascony is not unlike the French of * Stratford- 
atte-Bowe,' so despised by Chaucer. For instance, 
the Gascons give almost the English pronunciation 
of train and pine and franc to the French words 
train y pin, and franc. Many other examples of 
this similarity might be mentioned 

Now I saw what I had been anxiously looking 
out for — men on stilts. They were a party of three 
herdsmen, and their cattle were browsing among the 
heather. The men stood about four feet from the 
ground. Their well-developed, sinewy legs were 
bare to the knee, but the soles of their feet were 
protected from the wood of the stilts by a piece of 
sheep's or goat's skin, the woolly side turned up- 
wards. On their backs were wallets, also of sheep's 
or goat's skin, for carrying food and water. One man 
had a green umbrella and another a gun strapped to 
his back. Before I reached the spot where they 
were standing, I was accosted by a shabby-genteel- 
looking tramp with a long beard, who, claiming me, 
no doubt, as a brother of the road, tried to draw 
me into conversation on the advantages of using 
stilts in this sandy region. He was not long in dis- 
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covering that I was an Englishman, and he assured 
me that he had had the honour of counting among 
his most esteemed friends many of my countrymen 
whom he met in his native place, Boulogne-sur-Men 
It was a relief when he came to business, and told 
me he was sans-le-soUy and had passed the night on 
the heather. I gave him some sous and wished him 
bon voyage. * Tank you, sir,' he said, as he continued 
his journey. In a few minutes he turned round 
again and shouted, * Tank you, sir !' This per- 
formance he repeated at intervals until he was out of 
hearing. The stiltmen observed this little comedy 
with quiet wonder. One of them asked me if ' that 
monsieur' was an old acquaintance of mine. I 
replied that he was not. I was then asked if I was 
a merchant — a polite term for a pedlar. ' No, I am 
travelling like this for my pleasure.' Great amuse- 
ment and equal incredulity of the stilted gentlemen, 
who stared alternately at one another and at me, but 
said no more. I saw plainly enough that it would 
be easier for me to convince them that I was a ghost 
than that I travelled on foot through the wilderness 
of the Landes with a knapsack on my back for the 
sake of pleasure. 

I went on my way, but I soon met another stilted 
mortal, who had a numerous flock of goats, most of 
them black, and all very long in the leg. His dogs 
suspicions were deeply stirred by seeing me stop 
and make a note in my book, and he barked 
furiously. Like other dogs, he had carefully studied 
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all the movements of the human being, but this one 
was new to his experience. 

Occasional . breaks, in the forest, showing fields 
of maize, patches of tobacco and melons, cottages 
with trellised vines for porches, told me that Parentis 
was not far off. Further on I came to clumps of old 
oaks and sweet chestnuts. Whenever an oak is 
seen in this part of the Landes it is a pretty certain 
indication that a town or village is near. In ancient 
days, long before the pine wks sown, the country 
was fairly wooded with oak. Was the timber 
destroyed in the wars of which Aquitaine was such 
a bloody theatre for centuries ? or was it simply used 
lip for house-building and firewood by a people that 
had not yet learnt that there are duties which 
communities owe to their most distant posterity ? 
Such questions are more easily put than answered. 
Remnants of the ancient oak forests remain in the 
Landes, but rarely north of the Adour, except in 
the neighbourhood of towns and villages. 

Parentis-en-Born is the chef4ieu of six communes, 
but it has not quite 2,000 inhabitants. It is very 
picturesque, for its wooden houses with red- tiled 
roofs are mostly nestled among trees and vines. 
The early Gothic church is falling into ruin. The 
tiled floor is so dilapidated that unless you pick your 
way as you walk up the aisle, your feet sink into the 
sand. The ledge round the rail where the com- 
municants kneel is as full of holes as Mirza's Bridge. 
The ceiling is beautifully groined, and the vaulting 
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is supported by graceful clustered columns. The 
building, roofed with stones, except where these 
have been blown off, is capped by a rude spire 
very broad and low. An ancient wooden image of 
Christ to be found in this church is a very interesting 
example of quaint sculpture, 

I stop at an auderge. It is a strange place» 
with great rooms and many passages, but solemn, 
silent, and seemingly deserted. No dog runs for- 
ward to sniff the stranger, no cat cocks its tail and 
rubs against the table-legs ; not even a clock ticks. 
I knock on the table with my stick, and a woman 
appears so suddenly that I think she must have 
popped up through the floor like a stage fairy. As 
it is nearly noon, and I see a ham hanging to a 
beam, I ask the phantom hostess to fry me some of 
the ham — which is the least ghostly-looking object 
in the place — together with some eggs. All she 
say3 is * Bien,* but the word is quite to the purpose. 
She goes into the kitchen, blows some life into the 
whitened embers on the hearth, and sets to work 
with the frying-pan. Ah I now the flame leaps up, 
the jocund frying-pan hisses, the absent cat comes 
in, stretching its legs after a long doze in the sun, 
the pinched faces of ghostly guests, with their noses 
in ghostly glasses, vanish from the imagination, and 
the phantom inn is humanized by the crackling fire 
and the genial odour of frizzling ham. All honour 
to the pig, for he is a merry beast when alive, and 
when dead and properly cured his body inspires 
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homely sentiment. I have a cheerful lunch after all, 
in spite of the flies which have been lavishly cooked 
with the ham and eggs, and I am in such a good 
humour now that I can be amused by the glass 
water-bottle on the table — a dolphin standing on its 
head, and using its tail to make a neck. 

I soon left Parentis, for I had only walked eight 
miles before lunch, and nearly twice that distance 
lay between me and Escource, where I proposed to 
pass the night. After leaving behind me a stone 
cross with the inscription, *0 Crux, Ave! Mission 
i860,' the country became very wild and solemn. 
Many miles of forest were before me, and there was 
not a sign of human life except the earthen resin- 
pots fixed to the pines. The road was a mere sandy 
track. At length I came to a clearing and a small 
farm. Seeing a man on stilts, I asked him for some 
water. He led the way, stepping like an ostrich, to 
the cottage, where a pretty, dark-eyed girl, with 
dazzling teeth, and the soft profile of a woman in 
her first youth — the sole example of female beauty I 
had yet seen in the Landes — held the pitcher to me 
like another Rebecca. But my Rebecca's naked 
feet, although they were as shapely as Psyche's, 
were as dingy as a monkey's, and the luxuriance of 
her chestnut tresses was the luxuriance of the Garden 
of Eden after the fall of the gardener. The back^ 
ground harmonized well, but not sweetly, with the 
chief figure in the picture. The interior of the 
wooden dwelling — the girl was standing on the 
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threshold — was squalid and smoke - begrimed. It 
had become so impregnated with the odours of the 
dirt demon that had made it his tabernacle, that it 
was past all purifying except by fire. I felt that I 
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was in a part of the Landes where the few inhabi- 
tants had made scarcely any effort to keep up with 
the centuries in their course, and had been left far, 
very far, behind in the race. 
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At a little distance from this hut were two 
picturesque figures, a man and a woman on stilts. 
The man was using his stilts as a chair, by slant- 
ing theni as if he were in the act of sitting down, 
but keeping them fixed at this angle by means of 
a third pole that served as a prop behind. The 
Landais peasants while tending their flocks and 
herds are often to be seen in this strange position. 
The woman held a distaff in her hand, and was 
twisting wool. 

Poinding that the road took me a good deal out of 
my southerly course, I let myself be guided by com- 
pass and map, and struck off by a much narrower 
and rougher track, where the sand was very loose. 
Now I was once more utterly alone with Nature. 
There was not even the sound of a forester's axe to 
rouse the solitude with a note of human sentiment. I 
heard nothing but the sighing, the everlasting sighing, 
of the pines. Only those who have listened to this 
sound hour after hour in the midst of a vast forest, 
without even the voice of a friend to break the 
sameness of its perpetual rising and falling, know 
what it is to be alone with the sibyl. The pine is 
the high-priest of the forest, to whom Nature is 
ever whispering her deepest mysteries. In all its 
aspects it responds symbolically to the inner life of 
man. It is the most joyous and the most melan- 
choly of trees. Its crest is filled with the radiance 
of heaven, but its trunk dwells in such an earthly 
shadow of death that its own leaves cannot live 
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there. It is for ever reaching towards the sun and 
stars, but the more it feels their beauty and h'ght 
the deeper grows the shade about its roots. Who 
that has walked long hours among the pines and kept 
his eyes fixed upon their naked trunks, has not found 
an irresistible melancholy steal over him — a tender 
and gracious melancholy, perhaps, but strangely 
weird and solemn ? And who that has let his sight 
wander aloft, where the branches wave their leafy 
harps against a sky that is bronzed by the flaming 
noon or dyed by the evening rose, has not felt his 
mind overflow with a strange longing ? No sound, 
I have said, but the sighing of the pines. Ah ! yes, 
there was another ; it was that of the dropping cone 
— a sound which, when evening is coming on, and 
the arcades of the forest are getting dim as cathedral 
aisles in the dusk, makes the solitary wanderer start, 
and half expect to see the puckered face of Pan 
peering out of the unreal twilight. The first notice 
one has of a cone dropping is the sharp metallic ring 
it gives out as it strikes a branch in its downward 
course, or .the dull thud when it meets the earth. 
The noise would be hardly remarked in a wood 
resounding with the songs of birds, but in the silent 
forest it is capable of sending a shudder through the 
frame. 

But if there' were no birds nor cicadas to cheer 
me Oft my way this afternoon, there was no lack of 
insect life. I was greatly worried by those pests of 
the forests, known in France as mouches grises. For 
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voracity and impudence these long -bodied, gray- 
winged flies are unrivalled, except by the mosquita 
One is compelled to be constantly battling with 
them, or they will work havoc with the face and 
hands. Their cool effrontery is only equalled by 
the cunning which enables them invariably to beat 
a safe retreat, and without any apparent effort, when 
attacked. They are far too sagacious to make their 
buzz heard above the steady hum of insect life. 
They drop upon your neck, or nose, or back of your 
hand, without giving any warning. A bottle of 
diluted ammonia is a useful thing to carry in the 
forests, for the bites of these insects may cause 
great irritation and ugly swellings. 

I was glad when I reached Les Forges, a pretty 
hamlet on a small lake, and embowered in trees. It 
was a blessed thing to be able to rest awhile in the 
cool room of an aubergCy and have a talk with a 
human being over a bottle of wine. This human 
creature was the landlord, a smart, sturdy man of 
about thirty, with an air of prosperity. Everybody 
I saw at Les Forges had the same air. I was in 
the presence of a new and thriving civilization, very 
similar, I should think, to that of a backwoods 
settlement in America, while the future town is still 
in the seed. This hamlet owes its existence to the 
iron-foundry which has given it its name. All its 
buildings are made of pine planks, and are scattered 
around the lake under the shadow of the trees. My 
host told me that in winter the country for miles 
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around was under water, and that everybody then 
went on stilts. 

* Don't you find your life rather mournful during 
those months ?* said I. 

* Comme 9a/ said he. ' We get used to it And 
then, if we have too much water sometimes, we have 
never any hail or cholera/ 

In this inn I saw a newspaper, the first since I 
left Bordeaux. 

As I had still about seven miles to walk before 
reaching Escource, and the day was far spent, I only 
took a short rest at Les Forges. As I left the 
hamlet, dogs of all sizes rushed after me, growling 
and barking with great spirit. They kept a few 
yards from my heels. But for my big stick they 
would have come nearer. Dogs can judge by its 
appearance the kind of sensation which a stick would 
produce on their backs with truly wonderful sagacity. 
The little dogs were the greatest nuisance. The 
big dogs would have seldom put themselves to the 
trouble of running after me if they were not excited 
by the bad example of their small brethren. In the 
same manner little men often lead big men into 
mischief. The evening was settling down as I 
reached Escource. The principal inn was a low 
wooden building, with a row of fine plane-trees in 
front. The name Angelos over the door was a sign 
that my three days' tramp had brought me nearer 
the region where the difference between French and 
Spanish blood is chiefly the Pyrenees. The entrance 
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to the hostelry was not at all inviting. It was a dark 
scullery reeking with soapsuds, and filled with steam, 
for the family washing was in full swing. Pere 
Angelos, a man of about sixty, with large florid face 
deepening t6 the colour of wine-lees on the cheek- 
bones, a heavy grizzly moustache and imperial, a 
graduated series of chins, shrewd dark eyes, and a 
body that by long association with hogsheads had 
begun to mimic the shape of one, was standing in 
the steam and encouraging with severe looks his 
wife and daughters to distinguish themselves at the 
washtubs. 

As my form darkened the threshold, he stared at 
me with an expression of blank astonishment that 
contrasted woefully with the legendary picture of the 
stout innkeeper stepping forward to greet the stranger 
with. cordial words and smiles suggestive of the fat 
turkey that by a happy inspiration had already been 
placed on the spit. 

But father Angelos is not in reality a sour- 
tempered man ; he has simply been thrown off his 
guard, for he is as much a farmer as an innkeeper, 
and I am a stranger whom he wishes to understand 
before he cares to welcome. I, however, treat him 
as an old acquaintance, and compel him to thaw. 
He then asks me to come into the inner room, and 
as if to apologize for the steam and soapsuds, 
remarks, ' Aujourd'hui on fait la lessive.' 

The inner room is the public room and kitchen— 
an almost invariable combination in these country 
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inns. The lowhess of the ceiling traversed by heavy 
beams makes it look larger than it really is. There 
is the wide fireplace with chimney open to within 
three feet of the ceiling, with the pine-wood fire 
blazing on the hearth that one sees throughout the 
Landes in all seasons. The furniture consists of a 
great dresser and several long tables and benches 
for the convenience of the family and the public. 
Everybody and everything, from host Angelos to 
the jugs and platters, seem to have been carefully 
smoke-dried for better preservation. 

To my usual inquiry about a night's lodging I 
received an affirmative answer, but it did not come 
from the heart. 1 imagined Angelos inwardly growl- 
ing, * Yes, you can stop here, since you have come ; 
but I had rather you had gone elsewhere, especially 
as it is washing-day.' Washing-day is a dreadful 
family earthquake all the world over. Having ex- 
pressed a desire to see my bedroom, Angelos called 
one of his daughters, and said something to her in 
patois. She made a sign to me, and I followed her 
up a wide uneven staircase and along a whitewashed 
passage from which other and narrower passages 
branched off to the right and left ; for the house, 
although entirely of wood, was built upon an am- 
bitious plan. She led the way into a room. 

' Voila votre chambre,* she said, and left me to my 
reflections before I had time to look round. 

Prepared as I always am to make the best of things 
when on the tramp, I did not like this bedroom. It 
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was not the extreme poorness and scantiness of the 
furniture, but the dirty appearance of the bed-linen, 
that disheartened me. I perceived at a glance that 
the previous occupiers had been travelling labourers 
or tramps from necessity. Having resolved to lie in 
my clothes on the outside — it was useless to think of 
seeking better quarters in the village — I returned to 
the kitchen, and invited the landlord in the cheeriest 
voice I could muster to drink a glass of his best 
cognac with me. I have always found it good policy 
to be convivial with landlords. Under the warming 
influence of the brandy, father Angelos' mercury 
rose twenty degrees. In the course of ten minutes 
he became quite genial. He then remembered that 
he had a better bedroom than the one I had just 
been shown into, and he again called his daughter, 
and told her to lead the way to it. This room 
pleased me. It was evidently the best one in the 
house, and intended for distinguished visitors, such 
as commercial travellers. The old-fashioned furniture 
was still good, the bed-linen was white, the walls 
were embellished with coloured prints of a religious 
character, and the window looked out upon a row of 
luxuriant plane-trees, whose branches touched the 
panes. I opened the rickety and worm-eaten case- 
ment, and let in the pine-scented breath of evening. 
The sun had set ; the sky was still blue, but blue 
with a dash of indigo ; and the deep shadows of night 
issuing from the crypts of the forest were chasing 
the fleet twilight towards the last western glow. 
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The only sound that broke the calm was one ^hat 

hushed it too. The youngest daughter of the inn, a 

little creature of five or six years, was sitting alone 

on a damp green bench in the dusk, under the broad 

motionless leaves of the plane-trees. She was sing: 

ing to a doll, with the soft warble of childhood that 

has forgotten human neighbourhood, an old song 

that has been sung by many generations of French 

children : 

* Fr^re Jacques, dormez-vous ? 
Dormez-vous ? dormez-vous ? 
Sonnez les matines, sonnez les maiines — 
Bim, baum, baum T 

The child was only two or three yards beneath 
me,. but she had no thought that anybody was look- 
ing at her brown head swaying between the leaves, 
and her small sunburnt feet dangling over the lighter 
sand. Something reminded me that such pretty* 
pictures were not food for the hungry, and I retraced 
my steps to the kitchen. 

* What is there for dinner ?' 

' Pas grand chose. Part of a fowl that was cooked 
this morning, and a pigeon if you wish.' 

* A pigeon, by all means.' 

A boy, whom I noticed then for the first time, 
went into the yard and returned in a minute with a 
fluttering pigeon. 

' Have you killed it ?* 

' Not yet ; I am just going to.' 

* Don't do it. Let it go again. I don t like 
pigeons quite so fresh as that.' 
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The boy was nothing loth to do as I bade him, 
for the bird was his own. Having commenced the 
evening with a good action, I was rewarded with 
the company of my host at dinner in an adjoining 
room. Father Angelqs had made himself beautiful. 
He had taken off" his blouse, and put on a black 
coat in my honour. The dinner turned out better 
than Madame Angelos had led me to expect A 
snowy cloth had been laid on the table, together 
with two linen napkins that with little stretching 
might have served for sheets. The repast was not 
confined to the remnants of the mid-day fowl, for we 
had also soup and beef boiled to rags (pouilliy which I 
can only appreciate when on a walking tour). We 
were waited upon by the eldest daughter, a girl with 
a face as mild and submissive as a nun's. She did 
not venture to say a word throughout the meal, for 
Angelos inspired his family with awe when he put 
on his best coat and society manners. When the 
dessert came his mercury had risen as high as it 
would go, and that was a long way. He talked in- 
cessantly, and so fast, and with such a full-flavoured 
Gascon accent, that I had some difficulty in follow- 
ing him. The fact of my being an Englishman 
brought back to his mind pleasant memories of his 
soldiering days — the days of the Crimean War. 
When he talked of English soldiers and sailors he 
held his sides and roared so loud with laughter that 
his timid daughter looked scared. I did not at first 
take these explosions of mirth as complimentary, 
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but I soon found that they were caused by a genuine 
admiration of the only British qualities which had 
left a lasting impression on my host — love of fight- 
ing and capacity for drinking. The good wine that 
•he brought from 'behind the faggot* helped down 
his stories, but after awhile neither his thunderclaps 
of laughter nor his old wine would keep me awake. 
So I excused myself on the ground of fatigue, and 
went to bed. 

I was up early the next morning, for I had had 
visitors during the night which made me keenly 
alive to the attractions of the outer world. The 
radiance of the morning, and the lightness and 
sweetness of the air, soon enabled me to throw off 
the depressing effects of a night spent in battling 
with innumerable foes. I strolled into the church, 
a building of the worst taste. Just inside the door 
a village urchin was tolling the bell. Each time the 
rope slid up through the hole in the ceiling the boy's 
naked heels rose out of his sabots. The bell stopped, 
and an old priest with long white hair began to sing 
his mass in a voice of beautiful tone, and the acolyte 
who gave the responses had a bass of tremendous 
power. The choir-boys, seven or eight in number, 
wore their blouses and sabots. No pomps and 
vanities there, 

I returned to the auberge for my cafd au lait, and 
to take leave of my friend Angelos. He only 
charged me four francs fifty centimes for my 
dinner, bed, breakfast, his company, and all his 
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anecdotes. I hope I may never fall into worse 
hands than his. From Escource I took the road 
to Onesse. The general features of the country 
remained the same. . The seemingly illimitable 
forest was on each side of me, and in front was 
a long, narrow stretch of sand called a road. Here 
and there moss and cut heather had been laid upon 
it. However curious it may seem, this method of 
paving is not to be despised in a sandy region. I 
met no human kind, except a party of charcoal- 
burners, until I reached Onesse, a larger and busier 
village than Escource. It being nearly noon, I 
stopped to lunch at an inn of some importance. I 
had a companion at table — a young man with a face 
like a red apple full ripe, and eyes like black glass 
beads. He told me that he was * in the cognac,' a 
state to which his looks conformed, and that he 
represented a firm at Bordeaux. Wishing to be 
very friendly, he opened a mahogany case which I 
thought must have contained some musical instru- 
ment. Instead of flute or clarionet I saw a row of 
little bottles. In these were his samples of brandy. 
Taking one, he poured a few drops into a glass, and 
insisted upon my drinking them. Then he took 
another and another, repeating the same experiment 
each time upon me until he reached the highest note 
of the gamut. I saw by the protuberance and glitter 
of his black beads that he expected me then to give 
signs of ecstasy. So not to disappoint him I ex- 
claimed * Magnificent ! superb T — all the adjectives 
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most dear to the French heart. He then shut up his 
case with the air of a missionary who had just baptized 
a heathen. For lunch, the principal dish was a roast 
fowl — a fowl that had been killed weeks or months 
before, and preserved in grease. This is a very 
common method of treating poultry in Gascony. It 
enables people always to have a fowl or duck ready 
for use at a moment's notice. In the better class of 
rural inns, large provision of hams and preserved 
poultry is generally made for the winter. In passing 
through the kitchen I noticed that the spit on which 
the fowl was roasting close to the hearth before a 
wood fire was turned by clockwork fixed to the side 
of the chimney, and moved by a heavy weight. 
There were two other noteworthy dishes at this 
meal : one was stewed mushrooms that had been 
preserved in oil, and the other was green capsicums 
fresh cut from the garden, and mixed with olive-oil 
and red wine vinegar. 

The walk from Onesse to the next village, Les- 
peron, gave me some very rough work. I had 
fallen upon a range of dunes running at right angles 
with the coast-line about twenty miles inland. The 
country was even more desolate than the wilderness 
between Parentis and Les Forges ; but the forest was 
less dense, and the brushwood of furze and heather 
was sometimes varied by broad masses of bracken. 

After some hours of difficult walking I came to a 
stream running with crystal clearness at the bottom 
of a gully of its own making. It was evident from 
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this that the tuff lay deeper here than in much of 
the Landes which I had already traversed ; conse- 
quently the water would probably be better. On 
each side of *the stream was a steep bank of almost 
snow-white sand. Here I may remark that this is 
the true colour of the Landes ^and, from the large 
proportion of quartz crystals which it contains, and 
that its generally dirty appearance is due to the 
vegetable soil that has become mixed with it. I 
slid down the nearest sand-bank, for the sparkle of 
that water at the bottom of the gully would have 
fascinated any thirsty wanderer. It was just as I 
expected, pure and cold. 

The evening was so young when I reached Les- 
peron, my stopping-place for the night, that I had 
time to look at the church before dinner. This 
building is one of great interest, especially to 
Englishmen, for it was raised by their forefathers. 
Local authority is unanimous on this point. The 
portal nearly corresponds to English Norman, but 
the interior arches, supported by low and massive 
round pillars without capitals, are slightly pointed. 
The aisles and choir have been partially renewed. 
Over the west front, strengthened by buttresses, 
rises a broad tower capped by a very low spire, the 
line of which is broken about midway, and starts 
again at another angle. On the slanting top of one 
of the buttresses is a self-sown pine, several feet in 
height, which adds greatly to the picturesqueness of 
the building. But the most characteristic feature of 
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the church — one that compels the modern to stand 
still and wonder at the strange contrasts of the tur- 
bulent times in which it was raised — is a square 
tower built out on the south side with narrow loop- 
holes for defence. 

I put up for the night at a great comfortless 
aubergCy and dined upon a couple of turtle-doves, 
and about a dozen small birds, suspiciously like tom- 
tits, which an old woman with nose and chin bent by 
time to the shape of sugar-nippers was threading on 
a spit as I entered. After dinner the schoolmaster 
dropped in to smoke his evening pipe. As he was 
dressed like a countryman, it was some time before 
I learnt that I was in the presence of so distinguished 
a person. One after another his cronies came in and 
joined him in a game of cards. They were small 
tradesmen or farmers — men of rough exterior, but 
of pleasant, kindly manners^ They called for beer 
— a boisson de luxe in these parts — and invited me to 
join their party. I did so, but only as a spectator, 
for the game they played, called manille^ was quite 
new to me. When not talking to me they spoke the 
language of the country, which I thought at first was 
Basque. I was mistaken. The schoolmaster de- 
scribed the Basques as tHus et bourrusy but the 
Landais, he said, were quiet, amiable people who, 
when they quarrelled — which very seldom happened 
— never tirew murderous knives from their pockets 
and blew out the <:andles. He, of course, was a 
Landais. 
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This genial schoolmaster was so anxious that I 
should visit the Chateau de Lesperon in the neigh- 
bourhood, that I accepted his offer to conduct me 
thither the next morning. We started at an early 
hour. My new friend was so transformed by black 
cloth that I scarcely recognised in him the card- 
player of the night before. The Chiteau de 
Lesperon merits no description. It is an uninterest- 
ing ruin of a castellated mansion built at the close 
of the fifteenth century. In one of the rooms is a 
framed manuscript giving some extracts from the 
Commentaires of Blaise de Mont Luc. Certain 
passages of these extracts are stamped by a very 
quaint humour, and tell us what sort of man it was 
who built this house in the desert. Blaise, after 
referring to the services he had rendered by bearing 
arms for ' the kings, my masters,' makes the follow- 
ing curious observation : 

' Croyez moi que les playes que j'ay re9ues m'ont 
plus donn^ de reconfort que d'ennuy ; et m'asseure 
quand je serai mort qui grand peyne dira on que 
j'emporte au jour de la resurrection en Paradis tout 
le sang os et veines que j 'ay apport^ au monde du 
ventre de ma mere.' 

But although the sturdy old soldier professes to 
have no cause to regret his devotion to his royal 
masters, he records with evident relish, not unmixed 
with malice, the following local anecdote : 

* Le roy Louis douzieme allant a Bayonne logea en 
un petit village nomm^ I'Esp^ron, lequel est plus pr^s 
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de Bayonne que de Bordeaux. Or, sur le grand 
chemin, Le Cayle eust fait bastir une tres belle 
maison. Ley roy trouva estrange qu'en un pays si 
maigre et dans les landes et sables qui ne portoient 
rien ce Cayle eust fait bastir une si belle maison ; 
de quoy il entretint pendant son souper son 
Mareschal des Logis qui luy fait responce que Le 
Cayle estait un riche homme, be que le roy rie 
pouvait croire veu le miserable pays ou la maison 
estait assise ; il Tenvoya qu^rir sur Theure mesme et 
luy dit ces mots : " Venez 9a, Cayle, pourquoy 
navez vous fait bastir cette maison en quelque 
endroit ou le pays fust bon et fertile ?" "Sire," dit 
Le Cayle, " je suis natif de ce pays et le trouve prou 
bon pour moy.*' *' Estes vous si riche/' dit le. roy, 
"comme Ton ma dit?" "Je ne suis pas pauvre," 
dit-il. *' Grices a Dieu j'ay de quoy vivre," Le roy 
dit lors, " Comment est-il possible qu'en un pays si 
maigre et sterille tu sois peu devenir si riche ?" 
•* Cela m'a est6 bien ays^," dit Le Cayle, ** sire." 
*' Dites moy done comment," dit le roy. *' Par ce, 
sire, que j'ay tousjours plustost fait mes affaires que 
celles de mon maistre et de mes voisins.'* ** Le 
diable, ne m*emport," dit le roy (ainsi estait son 
serment), ** ta raison est bonne, car en faisant de 
ceste sorte et te levant matin tu ne pourrais faillir de 
devenir riche." O combien d'enfants a laiss^ ce 
Cayle h^ri tiers de ses complexions ! Je n'ay jamais 
est^ de ceux-la.* 

I took leave of the friendly schoolmaster under 
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the wide - spreading oaks which surround the 
Chiteau de Lesperon, and soon struck the highroad 
to Bayonne. As I wished to pass through Dax, it 
was not long before I quitted the excellent national 
road for one of those narrow sandy tracks through 
the forest of which I had already had so much ex- 
perience. The morning was glorious, and the 
cicadas were scraping on their one note like insect 
fiddlers that had lingered too long over the sun s 
flaming beaker. Seeing one of these happy creatures 
low down on a pine, a school-boy's inspiration seized 
me. I would try to catch it. I was within a yard 
of it, and the insect, still playing upon its fiddle, was 
not aware of my approach. It was full in the sun- 
light, and the rays falling on its back made it shine 
like burnished gun-metal. As I raised my hand, 
away it went to another pine, with a heavy flight 
and a strident scream of fear or anger. At the 
same moment a lizard, about eight inches long, which 
I had not noticed before because It was nearly the 
same colour as the pine bark, ran up the tree with 
the speed of lightning, and was instantly lost to view. 
Had I disturbed these creatures in a friendly tite-a- 
tile, or in a bitter quarrel for the possession of the 
tree ? 

My next stopping-place was Taller, a pretty village^ 
where the people seemed to spend their lives basking 
like lizards. I arrived here in the full blaze of noon, 
and the shade of Host Lassalle s back room was so 
refreshing that I soon began to shiver, and was 
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obliged to go outside again and sun myself against 
the southern wall. 

While I am standing here the aubergist^s young 
wife is engaged on the problem of preparing an 
acceptable meal from such ingredients as the house 
affords. I have no misgivings on this subject, for 
there is scarcely a Frenchwoman from Dunkerque 
to the Pic du Midi who cannot produce in half an 
hour a savoury and attractive repast with next to 
nothing, if her heart is in it. And I can see that 
Madame Lassalle's heart is in her work. It is a 
pleasure to her to cook for a genuine stranger, from 
whom she may hear some news of the outer world. 
In almost, no time she appears on the threshold, 
and says with a smile, * Monsieur est servi.' In the 
cool back room a white cloth has been spread over 
a little table, and a napkin has been laid beside a 
plate. In the centre is a tureen full of steaming 
soupe atix ckoux. Cabbage-soup has a barbarous 
sound in English ears, but more than one hungry 
Englishman has, I expect, felt his heart glow with 
gratitude towards the clever Frenchwoman who has 
set it before him. Do not turn up your fastidious 
noses, English housewives, but humble yourselves 
before the French menaghre until you have learnt 
her secret for making cabbage-soup. I can tell you 
that the ingredients are a cabbage, a piece of ham 
or bacon, and a dry sausage with garlic in it ; but 
ihis knowledge is only half the bgittle. If no woman 
not bred in England can boil a potato or grill a 
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chop, SO no woman not bred in France can make a 
soupe aux chotix or an omelette au cerfeuiL After 
the soup I have the ham that was boiled with it, 
and a little dish of green capsicums with oil and 
vinegar. The next course is a fowl, cut up, and 
served with a sauce which is another secret of the 
Frenchwoman. Then, for dessert, I have a plate of 
figs just picked from beneath the cool broad leaves 
that droop' from the wall of the litrie inn, and 
beautiful in their purple bloom. Hitherto in the 
Landes I have found the wine bad, for the aubergistes 
have bought it of the Bordeaux dealers, who have 
l^navishly counterfeited nature ; but Host Lassalle's 
wine is a sound and generous liquor — real blood of 
the grape; It comes from the Chalosse, an excel- 
lent wine-growing country, where he has a vine- 
yard. It has the strong, sweet, and full flavour of 
all the red wines of the South. If it is less pleasant 
than the light wines of the Gironde, it is vastly 
superior to the compounded liquor that is so often, 
called Bordeaux. 

I had a long talk with Lassalle, who, when he 
perceived that I was an Englishman, became 
strangely excited. He first told me that Taller was 
named after Tallas, an Englishman, and then that 
he too was * a sort of Englishman.' I asked him to 
sit down and take his coffee with me, and explain 
how it was that he was a sort of Englishman. 
While we were drinking our coffee he told me that 
he was descended from an English mendicant friar. 
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who came over to Gascony during the reh'gioiis 
wars (his mind was very misty as to dates), and was 
a long while concealed in the house of a woman of 
Taller. He was at length, discovered and killed, 
but his blood continued to flow in the veins of a son 
whom his benefactress gave to the world. The son 
took his mother s name, which was Lassalle. While 
my host told me this story, with the pride of a man 
who endeavours to prove that he is descended from 
John of Gaunt or Robert Bruce, his wife, fidgeting 
uncomfortably, said she did not see the good of 
repeating ' such histories,' and looked as if she 
would like to place a hand over her husband's 
mouth. She evidently did not think that the mendi- 
cant friar was an ancestor to be proud of, notwith- 
standing his English nationality. But Lassalle was 
much too full of his family traditions to pay any 
heed to her. 

The church at Taller, like the one at Lesperon, 
was built by the English during the 300 years' occu- 
pation. It has all the appearance of having been 
originally designed for a fortress, and subsequently 
used for religious purposes. The walls are of great 
thickness, and are pierced in places by narrow loop- 
holes. The low and massive portal is in the form 
of a trefoiled arch. After leaving Taller, a two 
hours' walk through a forest of beautiful young pines, 
their colour that * living green ' of which Dante 
speaks, brought me into the highroad to Dax. 
Parched with thirst, and half dazed by the fierce 
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light of the afternoon sun, I read with thankfulness 
the word aubergiste in uncouth letters over the 
door of a wayside hovel. I knocked with my stick 
against the closed door. No answer, no movement 
from within. I knocked with increased force, and 
presently I heard a shrill voice from the farther end 
of a field of maize, and saw the head of a human 
being coming towards me, just above the green 
leaves and yellowing spikes. In a few minutes a 
woman struggled into full view. What a woman ! 
There was nothing to mark her sex except a piece 
of tattered stuff about her body that looked as if it 
would be left on the first bramble that touched it, 
and which barely covered her knees. Her face, 
arms, and legs were as brown as the sand — a living 
woman in terra-cotta. All she had to sell was a 
white wine, but the drinkers called so seldom that 
she shut up her house nearly all day while she 
worked in the field. 

I take no pleasure in recalling my sensations 
during the tedious trudge along the hot and dusty 
road to Dax. I looked wistfully at the milestones. 
Every kilometre now seemed a league. Oxen, with 
fringes of string bobbing over their faces, dragging 
their creaking wains along at a snail's pace that 
neither goads nor curses would quicken; troops of 
panting cattle with drovers and dogs ; country carts 
spinning over the road in a cloud of dust, and drawn 
by fleet little Landais horses with long tails; and 
tramps like myself, all wending^ southward — were so 
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many proofs that I was nearing some centre of 
human activity : but the hours passed, the sun sank 
low, and no town was in sight. Ah well ! I reached 
Dax at last, covered with dust, and as weary as any 
pilgrim. I entered the town at the hour when all 
the Dacquoises were dropping the last pinch of salt 
into the evening soup. 

It was my luck to fall upon a good old-fashioned 
inn with a ^ad/e d'hdte and a merry company. Those 
who have not known the happiness of reaching a 
good inn and genial society after a long day's walk 
may console themselves with the thought that they 
have not yet tasted one of the chief pleasures of 
life. 

Dax, like many an old town with a stirring history, 
builds up expectations in the mind of the stranger 
which are not realized on the spot. Not a ghost of 
any Roman, Vandal, Visigoth, Saracen, Frank, 
Norman, or Englishman among its old masters could 
feel at home in Dax of to-day. As far as I could 
discover, there are but two things in the place which 
visibly connect it with antiquity. These are the 
hot springs, as hot and abundant as in the days when 
they attracted the Romans thither, and the Gallo- 
Roman wall that still surrounds a portion of the old 
town. The springs to which Dax owes its corrupted 
Latin name are certainly very curious and remark- 
able. They rise in the centre of the town in a large 
basin inclosed by railings. Over the water is a 
perpetual cloud of steam that completely obscures 
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the view when the weather is cold. At other times 
one can see the holes in the ground from which hot 
water and air bubbles are eternally rising. So great 
is the flow of water that the municipality can only 
employ a very small portion of it for bathing and 
drinking purposes. People are allowed to bring 
pitchers and pails and take as much of it as they 
please for household use. Its temperature is 158** 
Fahr. These thermal springs cause a moist heat 
that makes the climate of Dax very enjoyable to 
mosquitoes. Like all mineral waters put to com- 
mercial purposes, these are credited with marvellous 
medicinal properties. All the ills to which flesh is 
heir, except death, they are supposed to cure. The 
ancient wall already mentioned was almost perfect 
until 1858, when the intelligent Dacquois, finding it 
greatly in the way of their desire of expansion^ 
proceeded to pull it down. They would have com- 
pleted the task they set themselves, had not the 
Government interfered in time to save just * enough 
of the past for the future to grieve.' To these 
people, in whom the blood of their temporary rulers 
— the Vandals — still courses gaily, belongs the 
honour of nearly destroying a work of unique 
interest. What remains of the wall is a marvellous 
piece of solid masonry. Although post- Roman, the 
construction is on the Roman model — a simple 
parapet strengthened with round towers. Planted 
with trees in boulevard fashion, this fragment of the 
ancient ramparts has become the favourite pro-^ 
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menade of the people of Dax. The fourteenth- 
century castle on the left bank of the Adour is a 
noticeable object, but it is not an imposing specimen 
of a mediaeval stronghold. From its position it 
could never have been worth much as a fortress. It 
is now used for soldiers' barracks. In the matter of 
ecclesiastical buildings the town can show nothing 
of interest. 

I dropped into Dax on the eve of it^ annual /^^e. 
The next day at an early hour the town was fast 
filling with sightseers and revellers from all the 
country-side. The majority came from the villages 
and hamlets of the rich valley of the Adour in carts 
drawn by horses, donkeys, and oxen. A spectacle ■ 
had been announced for the afternoon, the most 
irresistible form of amusement that these southerners 
know. It was announced as 'Courses de taureaux ; 
landaises et espagnolles' I had heard about the 
courses landaiseSy but had never seen them, so I 
paid for a seat in the great wooden amphitheatre 
where the feats of prowess and agility were to take 
place. The building had been constructed hastily, 
but with considerable science. In general design it 
was almost identical with that of the Roman amphi- 
theatres, such as we see them at Nlmes and Aries. 
The arena was inclosed by planking about five feet 
high. Around this ran a passage, and then after 
another partition the seats for the spectators began, 
and were continued upward in receding tiers to a 
height sufficient to afford accommodation for several 
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thousand people. Some ten or twelve doors opening 
into the arena indicated the stables where the beasts 
that were to provide the amusement were kept. The 
building was open to the sky, which was of that 
dusty blue so characteristic of a burning day in 
Southern Europe. The sun struck full upon the 
assembled multitude, but everybody was too intent 
upon the programme to care about the heat. 

The exciting moment comes. A band of Spanish 
bull-fighters step into the arena, for politeness decrees 
that the foreigners shall have the first innings. They 
are all fine specimens of the human animal, tall, 
square-built, strong, and agile as panthers — perfect 
athletes. They wear the picturesque and showy 
costume of the toreador. One of the stable-doors is 
now thrown open, and a thick-set, broad-horned 
Spanish bull rushes into the arena. He stops in 
the middle and glares round. The Spaniards walk 
leisurely towards him, and one of them shakes open 
a red scarf just before his eyes. The man steps on 
one side with the studied movement of a dancing- 
master, and the bull rushes past with the scarf on 
his horns. This performance is repeated by each of 
the Spaniards in turn, until the bull, finding that all 
his efforts to gore his adversaries only cover him 
with ridicule, begins to think it beneath his dignity 
to take any notice of his tormentors. He needs 
waking up, and the Spaniards soon give him the 
necessary fillip. While one engages his attention 
by fluttering a red scarf before his eyes, another 
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glides up to him with a banderilla — a short barbed 
spear about two feet long — in each hand. These, 
by a most adroit movement, he plants in the bull's 
hide just behind the neck. Then the animal stamps 
and roars with fury, as the banderillas, with their 
streaming ribbons, hang by their barbs, and dangle 
one on each side of his neck. He makes a few 
frantic efforts to shake them out, but finding he 
cannot do so gives up the attempt, and, with all his 
nerves quickened by pain, turns once more upon the 
gaudy human insects that dart before his eyes. For 
a moment he paws the ground, and roars again, 
while the foam gushes from his mouth. He does 
not know which of his enemies to single out. A 
waved scarf decides the poor fool. He goes at it 
with a mighty rush. In a moment he has the piece 
of fluttering silk upon his horns, and while he is 
madly, blindly trying to toss it, two more banderillas 
are thrust into his neck. The whole scene is re- 
peated, and now he has six banderillas dangling to 
his hide. He no longer hesitates to single out a 
victim. He fixes his lurid eyes on the nearest 
Spaniard, and follows him up. The man, hard 
pressed, vaults the barrier, and the bull almost at 
the same instant leaps the planking also. The man 
again vaults the barrier, and drops this time into the 
arena. The bull in impotent fury runs round the 
narrow passage until he also returns to the arena by 
the door that has been opened for him. His stable 
is now thrown open, for he is supposed to have per- 
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formed his share of the programme. He is, how- 
ever, in no humour to go home ; he is still anxious 
to wet his horn in blood. But a bull can generally 
be led, although he refuses to be driven. A little 
stratagem is all that is necessary. A black cow is 
driven into the arena. The bull turns round sharply, 
believing the sound to come from an enemy, and is 
ready for another rush. Suddenly his whole de- 
meanour alters. I would not have believed that the 
expression of a savage brute could have so quickly 
changed from ferocity to gentleness had I not seen 
it. The blood-glare vanishes from his eyes, and 
with mild looks the poor bull trots after the cow, 
forgetting the banderillas that still hang to his hide, 
and allows himself to be led by the trained deceiver 
into his stable, to wait there until again called upon. 
How the multitude of men and women cheered 
and shouted and waved their caps and handkerchiefs 
as the banderillas were planted upright in the quiver- 
ing hide, and when the bull leapt the barrier ! In a 
tribune reserved for the notables of the district were 
several ladies whose rich toilets showed all the 
cachet of the Rue de la Paix. These ladies must 
have had Southern blood, for their beautiful dark 
eyes grew round and gleamed with excitement. If 
they had known that the bull would have driven his 
horn through the man's body, they could not have 
raised their fans before their faces — so fascinating is 
the horrible, so intoxicating is the prospect and the 
very fear of bloodshed to these meridionals. The 
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assemblage was a thoroughly mixed one, represent- 
ing all classes of society in the province ; but not a 
protest was heard. These people would, I fear, 
have been equally eager to see the end of the 
spectacle had horses been disembowelled and bulls 
slaughtered in real Spanish fashion. But the last 
Spanish bull-fight in France took place only a few 
months before my visit to Dax. 

Bull-fighting, properly so called, is not one of the 
national pastimes of France. It is a Spanish im- 
portation. But the courses provenfales and the 
courses landaises are national French sports, and it 
would be carrying sentimentality much too far to 
denounce them on the score of barbarity. No 
picture of life in the Landes would be complete if 
the courses landaises were left out of it. 

The Spaniards having retired, their place is taken 
in the arena by the 4carteurs of the Landes. They 
are much smaller men than those from beyond the 
Pyrenees, but they are younger and more active. 
They wear the ordinary costume of acrobats. A 
cow bounces into the arena with a long cord tied to 
her horns, and a man at the end of it. Cows are 
much more frequently employed than bulls for the 
courses landaises^ not because they are less danger- 
ous, but because they afford better sport by the 
greater facility with which they can turn round 
and follow up an enemy. It is the * wicked cows' 
which are selected for this purpose, and thus their 
bad qualities are turned to good account. As 
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a rule, they have never calved. They are lean, 
sinewy brutes, remarkably active, and always eager 
for a fray. One after another the icarteurs attract 
the attention of the cow, and induce her to rush at 
them. When her horns are so close to a man's 
body that his escape seems impossible to the spec- 
tator unaccustomed to such sights, he springs on 
one side with amazing agility and perfect composure. 
The beast continues her furious course until she 
feels the tug of the rope ; then she wheels round 
and rushes at the same or another man. Each 
^carteur strives to make a reputation by running 
the greatest possible risk without actually coming to 
harm. There are hairbreadth escapes. One man 
slips and falls, and is only saved from being gored 
or trampled upon by a jerk of the rope, so vigorous 
as almost to upset the cow. Another is momen- 
tarily between the horns, but frees himself and is 
unhurt. Some of the icarteurs are also sauteurs. 
One of these, the son of a pork-butcher, has become 
famous throughout the Landes ; when, therefore, he 
takes his stand, the buzz of voices is unusually loud. 
As the cow lowers her head to strike he leaps into 
the air, and drops on the other side of her. 

The Landais and the Spaniards having succeeded 
one another several times in the arena, the pro- 
gramme was brought to a close with showers of 
cigars. 

The next day I started for Peyrehorade, which 
lies near the boundary-line between the Landes and 
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the Basses Pyrdndes. The distance by the road is 
about twelve miles, but I greatly exceeded this by 
taking a short cut. I was anxious to move in a 
straight line, but I forgot I had a river to deal with, 
and that bridges are not always conveniently placed 
for those who quit the beaten track. So I managed 
to lose myself completely along the banks of the 
winding Adoun When I believed that I was walk- 
ing south, the compass told me that I was going 
north-west. There was, however, nothing for it 
but to follow the river until I came to a bridge or 
ferry. The scenery was charming, but altogether 

, different from that to which I had lately grown 
accustomed. The sand had quite disappeared, and 
been succeeded by an jiUuvial or argillaceous ^^SQll. 
I had also left the pines behind me, and had entered 
' a district broken up into fields and oak woods. For 
so rich a part of the Chalosse I was surprised to 
find it so thinly populated. For some miles the 
only inhabitants I met were three bare-legged 
women and a troop of turkeys. After many wind- 
ings the river reached away in a southerly course, 

) and by dint of perseveringly following it I came at 
length to a bridge. This led to a road which I 
found would take me to Peyrehorade, but it was 
even more tortuous than the river. It seemed to 
twist in every direction but the right one. I left 
the valley, and began to climb the outer. spurs of 
the Pyrenees. The maize gradually disappeared, 
but vineyards became frequent. The vines were 
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about ten feet high, bushy and spreading at the top, 
and trailed over sticks. Although it was the be- 
ginning of September, the grapes were far from 
being ripe. I was in quite another climate from that 
of the sandy Landes* 

Forgetting the vines, I could imagine myself 
among the Devonshire hills. The air was cool 
and moist, streams trickled by the wayside, the 
road was soft with wet clay, and clouds charged ' 
with rain chased one another across the blue sky. 
As I ascended, the landscape became wild and 
mournful. Pasturage and vineyards gave place 
more and more to forests of stunted oak, or moor- 
land covered with tall bracken and broom. There 
was not a chiteau or good-sized house to be seen ; 
indeed, there was no sign of the influence either past 
or present of a territorial aristocracy. Such land as 
was cultivated was in the hands of peasant pro- 
prietors, and their houses were few and far apart, . 
and frequently mere hovels. I took refuge in one 
of these cabins from a smart storm. It was a little 
inn, far more wretched than any English hedge- 
tavern that I have seen. It was kept by two old 
women, one of whom, judging from her appearance, 
must have been born some time in the last century. 
She was seated, or rather doubled up, in a cavernous 
arm-chair as antique in style as herself. She could 
scarcely understand a word I said, but the other old 
woman, who I took to be her daughter, poured me 
out the white wine I asked for, and which she said 
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was grown in the little vineyard at the back of the 
cottage. I was sure I could detect an uneasy and 
distrustful expression on the faces of these women. 
The persons whom they ordinarily served with wine 
were well known to them, or they bore the stamp of 
an occupation which inspired confidence. But I 
was a puzzle to them. I read this in their faces. I 
might have been a robber and an assassin, and they 
had heard of lonely women like themselves being 
murdered by mysterious strangers. I relieved their 
suspense by quickly paying and going. 

I noticed that over the door of every house I 
passed was a bunch of dried grass or herbs, and 
being curious to know the meaning of this custom, 
I questioned the first man I met on the subject. 
He told me that the dried herbs were in honour of 
St. John, and that on St. John's Eve and the follow- 
ing night bonfires were lighted on all the hilltops in 
the district. The custom of lighting bonfires, or 
rolling wheels of fire down hills on St. John's 
Eve has astonished travellers in districts widely, 
separated. It is apparently of Scandinavian origin, 
and was connected with the worship of the sun. Its 
survival to this day among the hills of the Pyrenean 
region is strong presumptive evidence of northern 
blood in the population. Is it a trace of the Gothic 
tribes who are supposed to have been lost in Spain ? 

The dreariness of my walk to Peyrehorade was 
much enlivened by the marked hostility of the dogs. 
They were all of the same breed — spotted dogs like 
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English foxhounds, but smaller. I have read that 
travellers in the Pyrenean districts should carry 
revolvers to defend themselves against dogs. Of 
course it is always well for the foot- traveller to be 
armed with a revolver, for although under ordinary 
circumstances it is not a useful companion, but rather 
an incumbrance, one never knows what may occur 
in the way of unpleasantness to render its services 
invaluable. But it is more difficult to know how to 
deal with an aggressive dog than with an aggressive 
man, or with animals reputed wild. A dog may 
bark at you and cause you much annoyance, and 
yet have no bad intentions, while another may 
silently creep up behind you and seize you by the 
leg. The silent dog is the worst, but to fire at him 
with a revolver because he is silent would be an act 
that his master would be sure to resent. 

At length I saw the ruined feudal castle of Orthe 
perched on a height, and immediately below it, in a 
bright valley watered by the Gave, the white houses 
of Peyrehorade. This town, which can only boast 
2,500 inhabitants, has a tasteful modern Gothic 
church, and a curious wooden bridge thrown across 
the Gave on piles. My kindly star led me as usual 
to a good inn, where I dined in the company of 
commercial travellers, one of whom wore such an 
air of dignity that I mistook him for a jug-e depaix, 
I gathered from his conversation that I was in error, 
and that he was ' in the drapery.' After dinner I 
became one of the spectators of a Punch and Judy 
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show. It was set up in the corner of the market- 
place, which, but for the candles fixed to the 
portable theatre, would have been in absolute dark- 
ness. I was in the midst of all the gaminerie of 
Peyrehorade. It is always a pleasure to witness 
the tragi-comedy of Punch and his prosperous 
rascality, which recalls that rapturous sensation of 
childhood, when, following the pan-pipes and drum, 
we first knew what it was to be stage-struck. It is 
especially pleasant to meet in some obscure corner 
of a foreign land our old friend Punch, who made 
our bare legs run so many miles in the far-off days. 
He will speak a different language from the one he 
spoke long ago, but his squeak is the familiar squeak 
of yore, and his looks and dress and cheerful 
depravity are everywhere the same. They make 
us feel that time and distance and language have no 
power upon the festive follies which knit the world 
together. 

The next morning I crossed the beautiful valley 
of the Gave by a road whose sides were brilliant 
with great cornflowers and marsh-mallows, and left 
the Landes for the Basses Pyr^ndes. 
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IN DAUPHIN E, 

The first morning train from Lyons to Chamb^ry 
had set us down at the village of St. B^ron, just on 
the western side of that mountainous group which 
French geographers term Le massif de la Grande 
Chartreuse ; so remarkable for the tremendous con- 
trasts of its scenery — now sublimely savage and 
desolate, and now as serenely and tenderly beautiful 
as the blissful valleys seen in dreams. St. B^ron 
is within a day's walk of the monastery of the 
Grande Chartreuse, which we proposed to reach by 
a back way, thus avoiding the beaten track from 
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Grenoble. The trouble we came to in consequence 
of our dislike of human sheep-runs, a dislike, by the 
way, that soon wears down in tramping over moun- 
tains, will be presently told. I had as a companion 
on this tour my old fellow-tramp Jack, with whom I 
had already walked many a mile in the pleasant land 
of France. 

After the sultry plains of the Rhdne, where every 
blade of grass had long since been baked brown, it 
was a keen delight to find at St. B6ron the vivid 
greenness of the spring again, blended with the 
laughing plenty and mellowing warmth of the 
southern summer. In the cottage gardens the vines 
almost bore down with their weight of grapes the 
trellises over which they clambered, and melons 
climbing the hedges in mere wantonness and ardour 
of sun-worship, drooped their green and golden fruit 
along the wayside. The air was rich with the scent 
of flowers, still wet with the night dews. Meadows, 
vineyards, and gardens through all the valley were 
blessed with the utmost measure of fertility. And 
all this luxuriance and beauty was the result of 
moisture, the chief terror of the English farmer. 
It was the want of it that made the great plains to 
the west look such a brown and dreary waste, except 
where they were splashed with the green of the low- 
cut vines. 

On leaving St. Beron we went a little out of our 
way to see the church. The wayfarer, unless his 
whole object in walking is to use his limbs, should 
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not pass any church that lies in his road or near to 
it without entering, for the chances are that he will 
find something there worth noticing. Next to nature, 
there is nothing so instructive as the buildings which 
men have raised. They are the history of the 
human mind written in symbols of slone. This is 
especially true of religious buildings, for religious 
emotion has been in all time the ruling impulse of 
art. But we must not look so much to the orna- 
mentation and artistic completeness of a church as 
to the sentiment contained in its general design and 
construction. Our judgment must always be directed 
by a just measurement of the means possessed by 
those who built the church to reach the height of 
their aspiration. 

There are towns and villages in England, pros- 
perous and populous in the Middle Ages, which are 
now poor and half deserted. It is no matter for 
astonishment that such places should contain churches, 
or ruins of churches, built on a scale of artistic 
magnificence out of all proportion to the means and 
religious requirements of the present inhabitants. 
But in the Alpine regions the rigour of Nature has 
imposed upon the population of all times one un- 
varying law of self-denial as the first condition of 
existence. Poverty may conduce to virtue, but its 
frost keeps the foliage of art always near the root. 
The oak is stunted on the mountain sides, but 
although it is outgrown by the aspen it is still an 
oak, and the art which helps to teach the moun- 
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taineer the virtues of patience and faith, stunted ( 
and chilled though it be, may nevertheless con- i 
tain the same spirit that has given to the world its 
masterpieces of Christian architecture. 

The intimate relationship of the material condi- 
tions of life to the growth and development of archi- 
tectural taste is clearly illustrated by the churches 
of Dauphine. Whatever the date of their construc- 
tion may be, their style is almost uniformly Roman- 
esque of a plain and simple type. There is a nave 
ending in a semicircular or polygonal apse. There 
is invariably a broad rectangular tower, generally 
over the fa9ade. It is frequently, however, found 
at the opposite end of the nave, or when there is a 
transept over one arm of it. Many of the more 
ancient of these churches have no transept, the 
ground-plan of the Roman basilica being closely 
followed. The buildings are generally too small to 
admit of aisles, and the nave is covered by a plain 
barrel vault. Cross- vaulting and groining occur, 
but the characteristic church of the country is without 
these developments. In fact, the Romanesque 
churches of Dauphind are marked by the severest 
taste, their most ornamental feature being their 
towers. These usually have two storeys, both stages 
containing on each of the four sides a pair of round- 
arched windows, the arches supported by slender, 
graceful columns. The tower is capped by a pyra- 
midal spire that is frequently pierced with windows, 
and each of the tower angles ends in a rough 
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pinnacle, shaped like a rectangular triangle. A 
characteristic embellishment is a chain of small semi- 
circular arches on short blocks, forming a diminutive 
corbel table running round the outside of the apse, 
and sometimes continued along the walls of the 
nave. 

We found little to interest us in the church of St. 
B^ron — a mixture of Romanesque and Gothic — 
excepting a curious old font. It was made of a 
massive block of limestone, as hard as granite, that 
had been hollowed out with the hammer and chisel, 
and was covered by an extinguisher-shaped roof of 
oak, with the words * Olea Sacra,' telling that it was 
the place where the oil used in the religious rites 
was kept. 

We now took the road to Les Echelles, which 
wound up steep hills green with vineyards and 
chestnut woods. The wayside was gorgeous with 
the multitude of flowers that bloomed along it in 
unsurpassed luxuriance. Campanulas, similar to the 
Canterbury bells of British gardens, lifted their large 
drooping blue cups high above their modest cousins, 
the harebells, flowering in the same rifts of the rocks. 
Thyme and mints of various kinds grew in such 
profusion that the air was laden with their aromatic 
scent. 

Little flowers most dear to English eyes blossomed 
everywhere. Every shaded cranny had its fern. 
The magnificence of the vineyards sometimes made 
us stop to gaze at them, for here the vine was to be 
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seen in all the beauty of its natural growth. Judging 
from their size, some of the gnarled stocks must 
have been a century old, and their branches spread 
over many a yard of trellis. Between the roof of 
leaves and the bright moist grass the purpling 
grapes ripened in the subdued sunshine of a natural 
hothouse. Leave the vine alone, and it will make 
the sweetest poetry that can be expressed in foliage. 
Chop it about twice a year with the pruning-knife, 
so that it may have no object in life beyond fruit- 
bearing, keeping it always tied up to a stick four 
feet high, and it is not half so beautiful as a bramble 
or, indeed, anything that is really wild. 

As we ascended, the country became more rugged 
and bold. On one side limestone cliffs, where goats 
were browsing, rose hundreds of feet above our 
heads, and on the other we looked down into one of 
those tree-clad gorgeg which lend so much charm to 
the scenery of the Grande Chartreuse. At the 
bottom of this gorge the waters of the Guiers 
flashed as they sped down their rocky channel. 
In a hamlet that we passed through several of the 
houses had balconies supported on beams along their 
entire front, and connected with the ground by a 
wooden staircase. The entrance to such dwellings 
is by the exterior flight of stairs, the ground-floor 
being used for stables or storage. The eaves of the 
roof are brought out far enough to cover the bal- 
cony, and are supported by wooden pillars. This 
method of house-building is very common in the 
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lower valleys of Dauphin^. The balcony, the 
exterior staircase, and the long eaves give to the 
houses so constructed an exceedingly picturesque 
appearance. 

Descending into the valley of the Guiers, the 
road led us through greenest meadows and fields of 
flowering lucerne, hemp seven feet high, and ripen- 
ing maize. We reached the burg of Les Echelles 
about noon. The inn we chose for our mid-day 
halt was called the Lion d'Or. Subsequent experi- 
ence of Dauphin^ inns made us often think very 
fondly of that Golden Lion, and wish that there 
were more of his breed in the country. The auber- 
giste and his wife held out little promise of being 
able to give us the meal they imagined we wanted ; 
but if we would have a litde patience they would do 
their best, they said. Their best turned out to be 
such a solid lunch that had we not been made v^ry 
hungry by the mountain air, we should have cried 
* Hold, enough !' in the middle of the entertainment. 
We went through the programme, however, so man- 
fully that we ate veal cooked in two different ways, 
and burnt our throats with the fiercest green capsi- 
cums we had ever encountered, so as not to hurt 
the feelings of our host, who had fetched them from 
the garden at our request. Our fruit and the re- 
mainder of our wine were carried into the garden. 
The host went first with the chairs, his wife next 
with the dessert, and we followed upstairs and 
through long passages, then out of a little door 
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into a garden terraced on the steep slope of 
the hill, from which we looked down upon the 
roof of the somewhat disjointed but substantial 
hostelry. 

In a long alley, wholly arched over with vines, 
whose leaves kept out the fierce sunshine, and 
whose pendant bunches of grapes seemed to spread 
coolness through the sultry air, we remained a long 
while, so long that we paid rather dearly for our 
self-indulgence before the end of the day's adven- 
tures. We did not, however, give a thought then 
to our night's lodging ; it was enough for the time 
being that our present quarters were all that we 
could desire. One more pipe or cigarette, and then 
we would start, we said ; but when the one more 
pipe or cigarette was burnt out a beautiful lizard 
about nine inches long, with brown spotted back 
and green sides, came down the path to look at us» 
and it had to be examined and followed back to its 
hole in the rock, a long way off. Then the garden 
was full of great grasshoppers with brilliantly-coloured 
wings, darting everywhere, and the boyish mania for 
chasing and catching all such creatures came back 
to us. When at length we did leave this garden of 
indolence, we found that over three hour^ had passed 
since we entered the inn. 

At Les Echelles we completed our equipment for 
the mountains. Two young crab-apple-trees, well 
seasoned and then toughened in the flames of a 
smithy fire, were polished and pointed with spikes 
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as formidable as spear-heads, while we were having 
our lunch ; so having paid five francs fifty centimes 
for our entertainment, we sallied forth from the 
Lion d'Or with the cheery * Bon voyage I' of the 
good-natured aubergiste and his wife, who had come 
outside to see us off, sounding pleasantly in our 
ears. 

We crossed the stream, but instead of taking the 
road to St. Laurent du Pont, which would have 
brought us to the monastery without difficulty and 
in good time, chose a wilder and less-known way, 
preferring to run the risk of sleeping out for the 
sake of the pleasurable excitement of uncertainty. 
For some miles we walked upon a good road, skirt- 
ing the gorge at the bottom of which foamed the ' 
stream. Gradually ascending we came to the 
village of St. Christophe, all abloom with oleanders [ 
outside the cottage-doors. We made no stoppage 
here, but at the next village or hamlet we were so 
hot and thirsty that we were glad to accept the hos- 
pitable offer of an old woman, who pressed us to 
rest awhile in her house and drink the water of a 
spring which she assured us would do us all the 
good in the world, and had never been known to 
make anyone * ill in the throat' (an allusion to 
goitre). We followed her into a large room, where 
new wheat just threshed was spread out on the floor. 
There was a strong odour of aromatic plants in the 
place, which arose from a heap of lately-gathered 
herbs lying in a corner. 
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* Why do you collect these herbs ?' I asked. 

* They are for the Grande Chartreuse/ replied the 
old woman. * When I have a good lot I take them 
up there, and get paid for them.' 

* Are there many people employed in this way ?* 
' Pas mal.' 

I asked no more questions, but examined the 
herbs. The plants were chiefly yarrow, St. John's 
wort, and balm (melissa). I am not revealing the 
most precious secret which saved the monks of the 
Grande Chartreuse from expulsion when other 
religious orders who did not know how to distil 
like the Carthusians, or make cheeses like the Trap- 
pists, were dispersed by the French Government. 
The monks of the Grande Chartreuse are much too 
wide awake to entrust their secret to the discretion 
of peasants whom they employ to gather herbs. 
Moreover, those who have tried to imitate the 
famous liqueur declare that, irrespective of an ac- 
curate knowledge of the plants used, commercial 
competition is impossible, because every drop of 
brandy that the monks mix with the herbal extract 
has been kept in their cellars half a century. 

Continuing our journey, a turn of the road 
brought one of those sudden changes of scenery 
which do not give the Alpine wayfarer time to think 
of his fatigue. We were winding along the verge 
of a precipice, and looking down upon the torrent's 
silvery thread hundreds of feet below. On our 
other side rose lofty cliffs, sometimes clothed with 
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firs, with here and there a scrubby oak, and some- 
times stretching into the blue air, a dazzling white- 
ness of sun-bleacheid and storm- washed rocks. Now 
we were in the solemn shade of a great wood of 
spruce-firs of splendid growth, and could no longer 
see the water that we heard rushing through the 
ravine beneath. On leaving this wood the road 
was nothing but a broad ledge quarried out of the 
side of the almost perpendicular rock. A parapet 
three or four feet high concealed from the traveller 
much of the terrors of the precipice, except where 
this wall had been broken away by the mighty rains 
or melted snows thundering down the rocks, which 
were now only seamed by the channels of forgotten/ 
torrents. 

Soon afterwards the road began to descend towards 
the stream on our left, and we grew uneasy, be- 
cause we saw by the map that the convent lay a 
long way over the hills to the right. How we 
blundered over rocks and risked breaking our necks 
in finding a by-path, which we were directed to take 
by a cantonnier who was breaking stones, would 
make too long a story. The path which we sup- 
posed to be the right one went through a forest of 
firs up the steep mountain-side. The tug of war 
had begun. The heat was intense, and the pull 
back of the knapsack was very severe. All tourists 
know that it is one thing to carry a knapsack along 
a level road and another to climb a mountain path 
with it. We must have been struggling for about 
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two hours in this forest, for at a point where the 
/ path branched we went all wrong and had to come 
back. We reached the ridge at length. Another 
valley lay before us, and on the opposite hill was 
the village of La Ruchere, where we arrived as the 
sun was setting. We learnt that there was -no 
resting-place between La Ruchere and the monastery 
— nothing but desolate hills and gorges. 

Night met us while we were in the sombre depths 
of another fir- wood on a steep hillside. It was, 
however, not quite dark when we emerged from it, 
but the outlines of the naked peaks that stretched 
far above us were so shaded off into the dark blue 
sky in which the stars were already flashing as to 
be almost indistinguishable. We could see the path 
but dimly as we descended the other side of the 
hill. It led us again into the forest, where the 
darkness was now complete. We hoped we were 
at the top of the gorge where St. Bruno found his 
ideal desert, but we were not long in realizing that 
even if the monastery were close by we might pass 
the night in fruitless search for it. What made 
matters really disagreeable was the impossibility of 
being sure that we were following a true path, and 
not walking towards a precipice. We therefore felt 
our way with the alpenstock in front and on each 
side before moving a step in our descent. 

Several times as we thrust the sticks doWnwards 
to the right or left of us they touched nothing solid. 
The exact course we took on that fantastic night we 
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shall never know. Feeling our way with the utmost 
caution, we crept down through the black wood, the 
blackest that we had ever been in. It must have 
been in such a * selva selvaggia ed aspra 6 forte ' as 
this that Dante lost himself, and which led to the 
mouth of his Inferno. St. Bruno certainly showed 
that he had an exquisite sense of the awful in nature 
when he fixed his hermitage in this gloomiest of 
gloomy gorges. 

We had nearly given up all thought of reaching 
the monastery that night, when hope was suddenly 
relighted by our finding ourselves within a few yards 
of a building that was obviously not a cottage nor a 
farmhouse. We distinguished a portico through the 
gloom with steps leading up to it. We had come to 
something at last that had a religious look. After a 
minute's consultation the thick end of an alpenstock 
was brought into contact with the massive door. We 
thought this building might be an offshoot of some 
kind of the famous convent. How the sound echoed 
and moaned through the sepulchral emptiness until 
the melancholy night seemed to repeat it through 
all the caverns of the earth ! It was a chapel door 
that we were battering. We learnt the next day 
that it was that of Notre Dame de Casalibus. 

We had at all events found a path, and we followed 
it, still going down, down through the black wood. 
Then we lost the track and returned the way we 
came, fearing that we should really break our necks 
if we went on. Wandering about, not caring very 
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much where, we perceived another building, perched 
on a rock, and scrambling up to it found ourselves 
outside a structure as chapel-like as the one that 
had previously raised our hopes. This, as we also 
subsequently learnt, was the chapel of St. Bruno, 
erected on the supposed site of the hermit's cell. 
Full of discouragement, and merely for the sake of 
doing something, we awoke dismallest echoes in this 
chapel, as we had done in the other ; for we did not 
know that we were knocking at St. Bruno's door. 
We decided that the best thing that we could do 
under the circumstances was to select the least un- 
comfortable place that this savage wood could afford 
near at hand, and there lie down and wait till day- 
break. We thought the portico of the first chapel 
would be the driest place, if not the most cheerful ; 
so thither we went. 

While I was casting about for the softest flag 
stone. Jack saw a shed a little distance off, and 
started away to see if the door would open. I heard 
him charge it with the point of ' his alpenstock, 
and immediately afterwards a sleepy growl of sur- 
prise came from within. A minute later we were 
talking to a cowherd who had got up from his straw 
bed and lighted a candle at the sound of the 
battering. The good fellow told us how to find the 
path to the monastery, and gave us his piece of 
candle to light us on the way. Without the candle, 
all his indications would have been of no avail. It 
is humiliating to find that the luminous intelligence 
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of US human beings is not worth an inch of tallow 
candle in a struggle with mysterious night. Such is 
the power of contrast that the cowherd's dip made 
us think that St. Bruno must have been a lover of 
cheerful society to have fixed his residence in a 
place where every tree was a merry goblin. Even 
the croaking of a raven, annoyed by the flicker of 
our light under the fir in which he was roosting, 
sounded like the voice of a pleasant and companion- 
able friend. But another and much more welcome 
voice quickly drove away this impression. It was 
the bell in the convent clock-tower striking eleven. 
We quickened our steps, and presently, through a 
clear space, a dark mass with a few scattered lights 
shining out of it loomed into view. 

At last we had reached the Grande Chartreuse, 
but our minds were not quite easy. We knew 
that the regular time for closing the door was nine 
o'clock, and it was now past eleven. We, however, 
walked boldly up to the entrance and rang the bell. 
A tug at the porter's cord made the door open 
immediately, and an old man, much bent, and clothed 
in a brown habit, came out of the lodge, where he 
had no doubt been dozing. He understood so well 
what we wanted that he did not listen to any state- 
ments, but motioned us to cross the quadrangle and 
ring at the door opposite. So far everything was 
very satisfactory. 

The other door was opened by a young monk, 
also clad in the brown habit of the serving brothers. 
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He received us with a kind of sorrowful politeness, 
and asked us in an anxious tone if we wanted any- 
thing to eat. We answered with alacrity that we 




ENTRANCE TO THE GRANDE CHARTREUSE. 

did, for we flattered ourselves that he was anxious 
on our account, and wished his hospitable intentions 
to bear fruit at once. 

It was, therefore, with painful surprise that we 
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noticed his face grow positively dismal. He opened 
the door of a room close by, just wide enough to 
put his shaven head through, and called to some- 
body inside. In response to this summons another 
person appeared. He was a young man in lay 
clothes, and his expression of face and tone of voice 
bespoke the surly menial whom an exaggerated 
sense of self-importance had rendered aggressive. 
We afterwards learnt that he was the chief servant 
employed to wait upon visitors. The serving friar 
had actually to plead our cause quite earnestly with 
this man before he would consent to give us any 
food. His grievance was that so many people had 
dropped in that night that he had not had time yet 
to eat his own supper. 

The discussion lasted about five minutes, and then 
the ill-conditioned layman, turning to us, said he 
would let us have some supper, but we should have 
to make great haste in eating it. Thinking that 
food on these terms was better than none at all, 
we followed him into a large desolate room dimly 
lighted with two or three candles. In the centre a 
long table ran down the entire length, and on this 
we found our meal ready laid. It consisted of bread, 
cheese, stewed prunes, and wine. 

Our genial entertainer did not wait to note the 
delight that beamed from us at the sight of this con- 
ventual feast. We set to work upon the bread and 
cheese with such zeal as we could muster, but we 
had hardly reached the prunes when a round head 
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appeared through the doorway, and a surly voice, that 
we by this time knew too well, told us that we must 
now go to bed. Had we been taken for habitual 
vagrants, and was this a sample of the charity which 
the monastery dispensed to indigent wayfarers ? 
The bill in the morning showed that there had 
been no mistake. Looking back, I think we ought 
to have entrenched ourselves, so to speak, behind 
the prunes and cheese, and defied the whole monas- 
tery to send us to bed until we had taken as much 
off the edge of our hunger as could be accomplished 
by means of the available instruments. The know- 
• ledge, however, that we were in a monastery made 
us submissive, for we did not realize then that the 
Grande Chartreuse was an hotel that must be a 
source of considerable revenue to the community. 
So we allowed ourselves to be driven off to bed 
almost supperless like naughty children. 

Jack showed a much finer resignation than I 
should have expected from him under the circum- 
stances. As he tore himself away from the prunes 
he merely muttered something about having * that 
fellow for a quarter of an hour out in the wood.' 
We soon learned that a further mortification had 
been prepared for us. Our enemy had given orders 
for us to be conducted to a room in which there 
were no fewer than ten small wooden bedsteads, 
each about a yard from the other. In one of these 
a groom was snoring loudly ; the rest were empty, 
which was fortunate, as there was only one washing- 
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basin, and this the size of a very small salad-bowl. 
What was wanting, however, in facilities to cleanli- 
ness was made up for in help to godliness, for the 
paperless walls were lavishly embellished with 
religious prints. There were no pillows, but there 
were short bolsters stuffed with straw, and we had, 
moreover, each a sheet and a black blanket to cover 
us. So after all we had cause to be thankful, inas- 
much as we had been saved almost by a miracle from 
sleeping on the cold stones. 

We did not go to bed, but stood at the open 
window smoking, in defiance of the convent rules, 
which we were in no humour now to respect. While 
contemplating the mountain-peaks and the flashing 
stars a dire misfortune befell me — I dropped my 
pipe out of the window. It fell into the quadrangle, 
and the burning tobacco gleamed so brightly that 
it soon attracted the notice of a monk who was 
meditating somewhere in deep shadow. We saw 
his white form glide to the spot ; we saw him stoop 
and grope amongst the grass, then glide away as 
noiselessly as he came. When he was gone there 
was no longer any sign of burning tobacco. Now, 
we thought, we shall be turned out of the place for 
smoking. Not at all. We heard nothing of the 
affair, and the next morning we were bold enough 
to look for the pipe. It was not to be found ; the 
holy man had most surely picked it up. Perhaps he 
was a great smoker before he put on the habit of 
St. Bruno, and the flesh was still too strong for him 
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not to seize this opportunity, which the devil had 
thrown in his way, of providing himself with a 
pipe. 

While we were still looking out of the window, 
other white-robed figures crossed the quadrangle 
at intervals in a very ghostly and mysterious way. 
What they were doing down there at that hour we 
could not guess ; we almost concluded that they 
were genuine ghosts of monks who were dead and 
buried, so strangely did they glide into view and 
vanish. There was no sound but that of the 
splashing fountains. 

At a quarter to twelve the bell for matins began 
to toll. It was a sound that in the still darkness 
of midnight and in the gloomy depth of this wooded 
gorge seemed more fit to summon the dead from 
their tombs than the living from their beds. Many 
white figures now flitted across the black quadrangle 
as noiselessly as owls in their flight. Dead men in 
their shrouds, or Carthusians in white flannel, they 
appeared impalpable, spectral, and unearthly. With 
the clanging of that convent bell the age of mystic 
contemplation returned, the supernatural displaced 
nature ; whispers of spiritual beings seemed to 
mingle with the enigmatic message that the iron 
tongue sent vibrating afar, awaking the raven in the 
pine that hung over the horrors of the precipice, 
and making the eagle press closer to her young on 
the crag that reared its bleaching skull among the 
stars. 

7—2 
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We left our dormitory, and went downstairs and 
along a corridor lighted by a single lamp, until we 
came to the door which had been pointed out to us 
as the entrance to the chapel gallery set apart for 
visitors. The chapel is composed of a nave only, 
divided transversely near the middle by a very high 
screen of carved oak. The visitors' gallery is quite 
at the back, facing the altar. There was no light 
beyond the little that escaped from the shaded lamps 
in the stalls. As the monks entered the eye could 
detect a movement of white against the dim back- 
ground full of uncertain shapes behind the screen, 
but the ear could catch no sound from their sandalled 
feet. At the point of midnight the sacristan left the 
belfry, and the sound of the bell died away in a low, 
tremulous murmur like the mufHed cry of all humanity 
from the far-off world. 

Every movement in the chapel ceased, and there 
was a deep hush. Only two perfect forms of men, 
or ghosts of men, appeared through the gloom. 
They were those of two monks, standing apart 
in the nave just below the gallery, and as rigid as 
if they had been hewn out of marble. Presently the 
sound of many human voices chanting in an under- 
tone rose from the nearly-hidden choir and filled the 
chapel. 

As I listened to these Carthusians chanting in the 
semi-darkness psalm after psalm, a chill as of crypts 
and sepulchres stole over me. I seemed to be sink- 
ing lower and lower into the cold mysterious earth, 
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and had I not broken the spell by leaving the chapel 
and going to bed, I believe I should soon have per- 
suaded myself that I had tumbled down a precipice 
before reaching the convent, and was now truly a 
ghost in the company of ghosts. 




CARTHUSIANS AT THE GRANDE CHARTREUSE. 

I fancied I had only just fallen asleep, when I 
was awakened by the renewed clanging of the con- 
vent bell. The monks had gone through the offices 
of matins and lauds, and after sleeping three hours 
and a half were now returning to the chapel for 
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prime. The canonical hours being strictly observed 
in the monastery, the visitor who does not watch 
the flight of time very attentively is apt to suppose 
that the bell is never allowed half an hour's rest, 
and to wonder why it does not boldly crack itself 
and put an end to its misery. We broke the con- 
vent rules again by not coming down to breakfast at 
the hour fixed for it, whereat our surly acquaintance 
of the previous night glared ferociously, and grumbled 
exceedingly before he set before us a tureen of very 
watery farinaceous soup. In addition to this stimu- 
lating liquid, I believe we were allowed some bread 
and cheese and prunes. Having decided to remain 
at the monastery until the afternoon, we strolled 
about the premises. 

On several occasions the convent of the Grande 
Chartreuse has been destroyed or nearly destroyed 
by fire ; consequently, with the exception of some 
fragments of fourteenth-century work, it is only old 
in its associations. The present buildings and out- 
buildings form a mass of stone, the interest of which 
owes nothing to architectural beauty. 

At a little distance from the convent we noticed 
an old but still vigorous monk with a long white 
beard and head that needed shaving no more, for 
time had made its surface as smooth as a billiard- 
ball, busily engaged in giving instructions to a work- 
man respecting a heap of timber. Presently the old 
monk seized a saw, and, placing one knee on a log, 
proceeded to saw it through with the strength of a 
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man in his prime. Indeed, all the Carthusians whom 
we saw, except one very aged father with a bent back, 
whose face and beard had become as white as his 
habit, so that from crown to heel he seemed made 
of flannel, appeared exceptionally endowed with 
health and strength. Their existence, therefore, is 
conclusive proof that the slaughter of beasts and 
birds is not necessary to the vigorous life of man, 
even in a mountainous region where the snow lies 
deep for months together. 

We presently found ourselves among a party of 
thirty or forty visitors being conducted over the 
monastery by a tall and spare Carthusian with a 
long dark beard, the substitute for the Pere Pro- 
cureur. He was an excellent cicerone, voluntarily 
explaining everything that needed explanation, and 
answering all questions put to him with perfect 
courtesy ; but beyond the cemetery and the monks* 
cells the convent has but little to interest the visitor. 
The cemetery, which is attached to the main build- 
ing, is a parallelogram enclosed by high walls. On 
entering, the eye immediately rests on several rows 
of low stone crosses. These mark the graves where 
generals of the order have been buried. The other 
members of the community are interred here also, 
but they are not similarly honoured. When they 
have been lowered into the earth in their monk's 
habit, a nameless cross of lath is placed over them, 
and when this has decayed all trace of their resting- 
place is gone. The earth contains one more 
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skeleton without a history. Some furtive attempts 
at flower-gardening have been made with moderate 
success, but nearly the whole of the little cemetery 
is overgrown with grass and weeds. The most 
recent grave at the time of our visit was that 
of an English monk who had died at the age of 
seventy. 

We were led through a long corridor with doors 
on one side, which were the entrances to the monks' 
cells. It would be more correct to say the monks' 
apartments, for each of the Carthusian fathers is 
provided with a bedroom, a sitting-room, a work- 
shop, and a lumber-room. Inside the entrance was 
a small lobby, which communicated by one door 
with a little garden a few yards square, and by 
another with the lumber-room, upon the floor of 
which were heaped planks and logs of wood. 
Beyond this was a workshop provided with a lathe 
and other carpenter's tools. Here the monk turned 
with his lathe the little boxes in which the medical 
preparations of the convent are sold to the public, 
or worked as a carpenter. In the lobby on the side 
of the corridor was a wicket, with a sliding-door, 
through which the inmate received his daily rations, 
except on high days, when the community sat 
together in the great refectory. A small staircase 
led to the bedroom and sitting-room. Both were 
very barely furnished, but did not appear uncomfort- 
able. The bedstead was like a large hanging deal 
closet, with sliding curtains instead of doors. The 
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bedding consisted of a mattress and bolster, both 
stuffed with straw. There were blankets, but no 
sheets. In one corner of the room was a wash- 
stand, and in another a small recess fitted up 
with a plain deal seat and desk with a crucifix 
over it. 

Those who visit the Grande Chartreuse with the 
hope of seeing the distillery come away disappointed. 
This is situated at some distance from the convent, 
and the monks do not gratify the curiosity that turns 
in that direction. 

For lunch we had the most generous fare which I 
believe the Carthusians ever offer to their guests, 
unless they make an exception in the case of queens 
and princesses of royal blood, who, notwithstanding 
the Prior Guignes' horror of the * caresses* and * de- 
ceptions of women,' have been allowed to enter the 
monastery. The rule respecting the non-admittance 
of women in general is strictly kept. About twelve 
or fifteen persons sat down to a table strewn with 
dishes of stewed prunes, dried figs, pieces of cheese, 
and loaves of bread. Lunch, then, was to be only 
a repetition of supper, and a dear enough meal we 
thought it at two francs and a half. Ah ! no, we 
were under-estimating the good fathers' hospitality. 
The surly maitre d'hSiel^ who here reigned supreme, 
brought in a huge omelette, extremely tough and 
satisfying, without any flavouring, not even a chopped 
leaf of chervil in it. A dish of carp, badly cooked, 
followed, and then we fell upon the cheese and 
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prunes. A small glass of chartreuse, for which half 
a franc extra was charged, completed the entertain- 
menL 

Before leaving the convent we paid a visit to the 
aged monk already menticMied, who presided over 
the little shop in which the liqueur was sold, together 
with an * elixir/ in the curative qualities of which 
great faith is placed, a tooth balsam, photographs of 
the convent, etc. We bought some photographs 
and a bottle of chartreuse. 

We left the Grande Chartreuse for Grenoble early 
in the afternoon. Instead of going by St. Laurent 
du Pont we chose the shorter, but much rougher, 
road by the Col de la Porte. The air was heavily 
charged with electricity, and the heat exceedingly 
oppressive. We had passed through the village of 
St. Pierre de Chartreuse, which lies in the valley 
below the convent, and were ascending the hill on 
the opposite side, when we perceived that a thunder- 
storm was upon us, and that there was no retreating 
from it. It had to be faced in the open country, 
where the only shelter was that of a few wayside 
bushes. In the presence of no other power does 
man feel so helpless as in that of the lightning, and 
there is no other equally dangerous that he ordinarily 
treats with such indifference. He is a fatalist in the 
presence of dangers over which instinct tells him he 
has no control. Therefore he walks calmly on, 
while the lightning, which may wither him with its 
instantaneous flame, is flashing in his eyes. It is 
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the sense of our powerlessness in the presence of 
this force that invests the thunderstorm with such 
sublimity. 

The storm, which had been gathering round the 
summits of two adjacent mountains, one of which we 
were ascending, now met across the valley. Clouds, 
like masses of raw cotton, detached themselves from 
the compact layers of slaty vapour overhead, and 
came wandering down the rocks towards the valley, 
leaving hundreds of feet of clear air above them. 

The thunder, which had been moaning distantly 
for hours, now crashed in the very clouds that 
wrapped us about and kept up an unbroken roar. 
The rain fell in torrents, accompanied by hail- 
stones as big as marbles. We crept under some 
brambles that grew by the wayside, and, keeping 
close together, covered ourselves as well as we could 
with the one mackintosh that we possessed. But, 
the wind beating from all quarters, in a very short 
time we had scarcely a dry thread upon us. In 
these circumstances we thought that walking was 
better than being doubled up under a bramble- 
bush ; so on we fared in the teeth of the storm. 

Fortunately the large hailstones that fell around 
us were not very numerous, but as the storm abated 
and we reached higher ground we had good reason 
to be thankful for the laziness which alone had saved 
us from being hailed upon by lumps of ice the size 
of pigeons' eggs. How disagreeable this pelting 
would have been we realized while walkingr over the 
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fallen hailstones, which lay in places to the depth of 
six inches. What a change in about two hours ! 
We had passed from glorious summer to desolate 
winter. The valley, with all its sunshine and green- 
ness and happy life, was now nothing but a beautiful 
recollection. We were threading a fir forest, where 
the trunks were frequently hidden at a distance of a 
few yards from us by the rolling billows of cloud. \ 
The vapour through which we were passing was so 
cold that we who had been really distressed by the 
oppressive heat some hundred feet lower, now 
shivered in our wet clothes. When we had risen 
above this icy cloud the air was much brighter and 
warmer. Then we felt that the forest was grand. 
The firs were for the most part old, and many of 
them were overgrown by hoary lichen, which hung 
in long fringes from every branch, hiding the green 
of the leaves (if the tree had not yet been suffocated 
by its insidious parasite), and giving it, whether 
dead or living, a most weird and fantastic appear- 
ance. 

When we reached the Col de la Porte, which is 
about 3,300 feet above the sea-level, and began to 
descend into the valley of the Is^re, evening was 
coming on, and we were many miles from Grenoble. 
The prospect looked rather gloomy, but we were 
determined to reach the town that night. It 
was necessary, however, to eat, so we made a 
stoppage for this purpose at a roadside inn that 
promised well, near the village of Sappey. We 
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had eggs, cheese, butter, and wine, and on these we 
managed to make a meal. We dined to the inces- 
sant rattle of the old landlady's tongue. She could 
talk of nothing but the hailstorm, which she said 
had devastated the whole district on this side of the 
mountain. Her vineyard, she told us, was cut to 
pieces, and her com levelled to the ground. Poor 
creature! she certainly looked upon us as instru- 
ments providentially sent to pay for a portion of the 
damage. 

It was eight o'clock when we were again on the 
road. About nine miles of rough country separated 
us from Grenoble. The night was very dark, for 
the new moon had drawn her upper tip below the 
horizon. We set out, however, with the manful 
resolution to atone for all our loitering during the 
day. A few miles below Sappey, when we were far 
from all habitations, and were following the road, 
whose course we could hardly see, along the level 
bottom of a valley. Jack stopped suddenly and gave 
forth with unusual animation his customary exclama- 
tion of surprise. 

' What is the matter ?' said I. 

* Didn't you see that ?* said he. 
' See what ?' I asked. 

' Why, a light that jumped right across the road !' 
While I was wondering whether he was trying to 
play a grim joke upon me, or had really seen some- 
thing uncanny, he shouted : 

* There it is I Look ! in the field over the hedge T 
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I looked where he pointed, and saw a pale light, 
as of a candle through fog, close to the ground. 

* A big glow-worm,' said I, with a very weak faith 
in the value of my own suggestion, for the light was 
too diffused to be that of a glow-worm. 

' Not a bit of it !' exclaimed Jack ; ' I saw it jump 
from the other side of the road over the hedge into 
the field.' 

It is needless to say that neither of us had seen a 
will-o'-the-wisp before, but we soon came to an 
agreement as to the nature of the apparition, for 
immediately we commenced walking again it moved 
in a line with us, at about ten yards distance. When 
we stopped it likewise stopped, but the strangest 
aspect of the phenomenon occurred when one of us 
moved on and the other stood still. While the one 
that walked saw the pale light distinctly moving 
with him, the other saw it absolutely stationary in a 
line with himself. Each of us advanced, and stood 
still in turn, and the experience of each was exactly 
the same. Supposing that demons or goblins had 
nothing to do with this light, there must have been 
a continuous line of it for some distance, but only 
visible at a certain angle. 

Soon after this adventure we were pleasantly sur- 
prised to see the lights of Grenoble deep down in 
the valley beneath us. The deception that we thus 
practised upon ourselves made the rest of the journey 
seem twenty miles. We ought to have been more 
guarded against such vain appearances, and have 
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remembered that a fair road such as we were 011 ( 
never runs directly down the face of steep hills into , 
a valley, but is carried gently down by means of the 
wildest flourishes. 

All trouble, however, comes to an end, and we 
thought ours was over on reaching Grenoble. But 
there trouble of another kind commenced. We in- 
quired for the best hotels, and one after another the 
best hotels would have nothing to do with us. Their 
proprietors looked us up and down as they sat out- 
side digesting their dinner, and said calmly, and in 
one sense truly, * We are full.' Jack laid all the 
blame on my large straw hat, which happened to be 
of the same shape as the kind worn by half the 
peasants in the district, and which had lost much 
of its symmetry since the storm of the afternoon. 
After meeting with about half a dozen refusals from 
well-to-do hotel-keepers, we turned to a very humble- 
looking auberge, half expecting to meet a similar 
reception there. But no ; we were told that there 
was a double-bedded room at our service. So to 
the double-bedded room we repaired, up two or 
three flights of stairs very old and rickety, and quite 
black with dirt. The appearance of the apartment 
when we reached it caused suspicions to rise in my 
mind of which past experience of some merry nights 
spent in French inns had sown the seed, but turning 
back was now out of the question. We chose our 
beds, and lay down upon them. I quite believe in 
bad luck pursuing certain people. Whenever Jack 
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and I in our wanderings have fallen upon an inn 
frequented by small but lively enemies of the human 
race, it has invariably been my lot to sleep in the 
bed for which they had a peculiar affection. On 
this memorable night I had not slept an hour when 
I awoke with the firm belief that I was on fire. I, 
however, quickly realized the situation, and resolved 
upon a desperate measure. I found a piece of old' 
carpet, and, spreading it upon that part of the tiled 
floor (wood is little used for bedrooms in Southern 
France) that was farthest from the bed, I lay down 
upon it, and so passed the hateful night 

Having managed the next morning to force an 
entrance into another hotel, notwithstanding the 
evident prejudice in the place against such birds of 
passage as tourists with packs on their backs, we 
spent the day in looking at the town. The ancient 
city of Grenoble, with which the Grande Chartreuse 
is so popularly associated, ig picturesquely situated 
in the beautiful valley of the I sere, and is almost 
encircled by majestic mountains, but the town itself 
cannot be called picturesque. Notwithstanding its 
antiquity, it can boast of few ancient buildings. The 
provincial municipal bodies in France have been 
afflicted more or less with the craze of making the 
boroughs over whose destinies they preside small 
imitations of modern Paris. They have swept away, 
whenever they have had the means to do it, the 
queer, tortuous old streets which made every town, 
however small, a labyrinth full of continual puzzle 
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and surprise, and pulled down the ancient houses, 
with their projecting storeys, gabled roofs and 
flower-gardens hanging to every dormer window ; 
giving us in their stead streets as straight as arrows, 
and plain-faced rectilinear buildings which not even 
antiquity will ever render picturesque. Happily for 
those who are in no hurry to see every trace of the 
Middle Ages brushed from the face of the earth, 
there are still a good many old towns in France 
which have hitherto lacked the money needed to 
improve themselves in this manner. Grenoble, 
however, is not one of them. It is an important 
centre of industrial activity, and is even blessed with 
some ' fashionable visitors.' Consequently it is be- 
coming what is generally understood by the phrase 
* a handsome town.' 

There are, nevertheless, some buildings in it of 
interest to the archaeologist. Chief of these is the 
Church of St. Laurent — at one time the cathedral — 
with its underground basilica. Although the style 
of this crypt is Gallo- Roman, there is no proof that 
its origin was more remote than the ninth century. 
The plan displays a very early figure of a basilican 
church, for between the nave and the apse are two 
semicircular recesses, each containing a stone bench 
for the use of the clergy or choir. Twenty- eight 
slender columns of Paros and other marble have 
been let into the walls of the nave with no con- 
structive motive, but as a simple enrichment. 
Several of the columns have been renewed. The 
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Style of the church above is mixed Romanesque and 
Gothic. The oldest portion is the choir, which 




CRYPT UNDER THE CHURCH OF ST. LAURENT AT GRENOBLE. 

dates from the eleventh century. The apse, pierced 
with three windows with semicircular heads, each 
flanked exteriorally by two light columns with 
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delicately carved capitals, and also showing some 
curious carvings of serpents and human heads, is a 
graceful and characteristic example of Romanesque 
taste. The church is surmounted by a low, broad, 
rectangular tower. 

The church of St. Andre, once the chapel of the 
Dauphins, is also a mixture of Romanesque and early 
Gothic (transition style), although the church was 
commenced when the Gothic of the North had 
nearly attained its full development. It has a 
deeply- recessed round-arched portal with numerous 
slender columns in the jambs. Most of the interior 
arches are pointed, and the vaults display some 
beautiful groining. The square tower is capped by 
an octagonal spire that has a strange aspect when 
seen from a little distance, owing to the fact of its 
being pierced with several windows, each of which 
is surmounted by a gabled canopy. From the four 
angles of the tower rise small spires, which are also 
pierced with windows. 

In this church is an eighteenth-century monument 
to the greatest historical figure that Dauphind pro- 
duced — the Chevalier Bayard, originally placed in 
the Church of the Minimes. The finely-chiselled 
features of the marble bust bear not the fainteist 
resemblance to those of the monstrous bronze statue 
of the knight sans petir et sans reprochcy erected in 
the Place outside. 

The cathedral of Notre Dame is a heavy graceless 
structure, composed of various styles amalgamated 
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in defiance of all aesthetic principles. The oldest 
portions are the portal and the massive tower above 




CATHEDRAL, GRENOBLE. 



it, which date from the eleventh century. In the 
choir is a beautifully - carved Gothic ciborium of 
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fifteenth-century workmanship. I n civic architecture 
Grenoble can show one building combining elegance 
of design with singular richness of detail. This is 
the Palais de Justice, built during the best period of 
the French Renaissance. 

Having spent a whole day rather lazily at 
Grenoble, we set forth the next morning on the 
road to Brian^on before the August sun had had 
time to burn up the freshness of the air. We had 
<iuite left the region of railways. High mountains 
appeared against the sky far away to the east, with 
white patches of snow in hollows near the summits. 
Thither we were going. We dipped down into 
valleys full of the greenness of meadow and tree, 
and rose upon the barer hills to dip down into the 
rich valleys again. Crimson-winged grasshoppers 
fluttered swifdy through the air, and their chirruping 
helped to make the earth more glad. 

When we came to the small town of Vizille it was 
time to rest, because after that there was no stopping- 
place before Sechilienne, where we intended to pass 
the night. Having overshot the auberge that we 
wished to find, we turned into a certain cafi- 
restaurant that looked fairly promising. We were 
waited upon by a damsel who had served an 
apprenticeship in Paris, and whose effervescent 
humour was evidently considered an article to be 
included in the bill, for we were called upon to pay 
eight francs for a meal which was not worth half 
the money. A great deal has been said about 
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* honest mountaineers/ My own experience has 
taught me that people, whether they live on 
mountains or in valleys, are pretty much what social 
contact has made them. In any mountainous dis- 
trict that attracts visitors from different countries, 
we may safely conclude that the inhabitants will 
show much less of the honesty that accompanies 
simplicity than the people of no matter what region 
that has not been made a playground for those who 
travel for pleasure. If the Dauphinois is a trifle 
less grasping than the Swiss, it is not because he is 
by nature more honest than the other, but because 
he has been brought less into contact with the outer 
world. We could not help being frequently struck 
by the contrast which the knowingness of these 
Dauphinois offered to the charming simplicity of the 
Auvergnats of the Limagne and the Velay — districts 
little travelled by the tourist. The absence of a 
picturesque costume in Dauphine helped to sharpen 
this contrast. 

As we were leaving Vizille we met a tourist on a 
bicycle who appeared from his travel-stained gar- 
ments to have come from afar. Pity and amusement 
were in his eye as he looked down upon us tramping 
upon the hot road in the sun's glare while he rolled 
so easily over it. * You must be indeed behind 
the times,' he seemed to say, ' to trudge like that 
when you could spin along on wheels/ 

Perhaps ' we walkers are behind the times ; but 
there is more instruction, and there ought to be more 
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pleasure, in looking at a single field thoroughly than 
in scampering over ten provinces. The road now 
followed the winding course of the Romanche, a 
stream mainly fed in summer by the glaciers of the 
High Alps, and joining the Drac near Vizille. 
The country became once more thoroughly Alpine. 
We passed through a long gorge which sometimes ' 
widened out into the proportions of a valley, and 
sometimes was so narrow that it seemed nothing i 
but a deep fissure in the mighty rocks. Towards ■ 
evening we came upon the village of S6chilienne 
lying just far enough above the bed of the Romanche 
to escape being washed away after the first great 
thaw. The basin in which the houses were 
clustered was shut in on all sides by lofty mountains. | 
Having chosen our inn and got rid of our packs 
for awhile, we took a quiet walk about the place ; 
for although the sun had long since disappeared 
over the western wall of our basin, and evening was 
already felt in the air, we had some two hours yet of 
daylight. A rough lane running up the slope at the \ 
back of our inn brought us to a Renaissance castle ' 
with two high battlemented towers, far projecting 
parapets and machicolations. The main building 
had been stuccoed over, and otherwise adapted to 
modern taste and requirements. In the garden 
oranges and lemons were ripening in the open air. 
The place was quite deserted, and we walked about 
the grounds in perfect liberty. The lady who had 
tried to enliven this melancholy valley by recalling 
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the past splendour of her chdteau found the under- 
taking a ruinous one, and left the district. There 
the building stands unoccupied year after year, for it 
is no easy matter to find people nowadays sufficiently 
romantic to buy or rent a castle hidden far away in 
a gorge of the Alps. As we wandered higher up 
the hill, the utter silence was broken by the splash- 
ing of water. Then we came upon a water-wheel, 
covered in places with the greenest moss — an old 
v/heel that seemed to hang together only by force of 
ancient habit, turning slowly, so slowly that one felt 
a certain pity for it, and wished for its own sake 
that it was at rest. The ferns and grass and 
brambles all about showed the luxuriant growth with 
which Nature loves to surround decay. Higher 
still was the churchyard, where rough wooden 
crosses made by the village carpenter, and a few 
stone slabs, were barely seen in the thickening dusk 
rising a little above the long grass, plantains and 
nettles. The church was in the plain Romanesque 
of the country, with barrel-vaulted nave, the 
sanctuary within the semicircle of the apse, and a 
massive square tower with pyramidal spire ; but its 
symmetry had been interfered with by the addition 
of a Gothic lateral chapel, which formed one arm of 
a transept. 

The bats were silently beating the air in the 
shadowy lane as we returned to our inn. A dinner 
of veal cutlets, fowl, eggs, cheese, and fruit awaited 
us. We had begged for trout before we left, and 
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were told that if the fisherman returned in time, and 
luck had favoured him, we should have some. The 
fisherman had returned when we re-entered the 
cheerful aubergey but he had not been lucky. He 
was the father of the landlord, and had given the 
narrow cares of the house over to his son, devoting 
himself wholly to hunting and fishing, which from 
his youth had been his ruling passion. The son 
was right in speaking of his father as Le grand. 
He was a man who, notwithstanding his seventy 
years, looked capable of seizing a bull by the horns 
and turning him over. His large, vigorous limbs 
and ruddy, weather-beaten face seemed to scoff" at 
the shaggy white hair that showed under his broad- 
brimmed hat. And his eye was as clear as a child's, 
but with the keen and piercing look that comes from 
long and patient observation of the habits of wild 
creatures and incessant battle with their cunning. 
He told us that he was married at eighteen, and 
had been a hunter and fisher for fifty- five years. 
Chamois-stalking was his chief delight. Chamois, 
he said, were often seen in herds of forty or fifty 
between Sechilienne and Brian^on, grazing the scant 
pasturage just below the snow-line, in places where 
the hunter could rarely reach them with his rifle 
unless he were a fearless climber. Bears and 
wolves, he went on to say, had disappeared from 
the Alps of Dauphin6, but the stag was still some- 
times to be met with. Smaller game was plentiful, 
such as the gray partridge, whose feathers turn 
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white in winter, the red partridge, the moorcock, 
and the snipe. 

After dinner we sat outside the inn talking with 
this fine old disciple of St. Hubert, and with his 
wife, an aged woman who had spent her half-century 
of married life in rearing children, cooking, mending, 
knitting, and scrubbing — in all the drudgery of the 
house, with some of the drudgery of the garden and 
the field probably added. She now looked like 
patriarchal Sarah burdened with years ; for she was 
bent and withered by the wintry blasts which only 
seemed to have braced and quickened the springs .of 
her husband's vigorous life. The chilliness of the 
night air (although we were still in the month of 
August, we were already in the autumn of the Alps) 
was rendered innocent with little glasses of geitipi. 
This liquor is made from a small and highly aromatic 
species of wormwood that flourishes at a greater 
altitude than the plant of much coarser growth from 
which absinthe is made. Like the common worm- 
wood, it possesses tonic properties. 

It is pleasanter to recall our experiences at this 
inn than at some others during our tramp through 
Dauphin^. The room we slept in was of good size, 
with beds that had no permanent lodgers. There 
were, of course, the diminutive doll's basins; but 
had there been no basins we should have been 
equally satisfied, for there was a splendid trough in 
the yard, into which a mountain-spring gushed con- 
tinuously. In the cold, clear water, on which the 
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morning sun was sparkling, we indulged in ablutions ' 
which fairly astonished and amused a little crowd of 
villagers who had collected near us. 

We had washed at the same place on the previous 
evening, and among those who watched us there 
was a woman — we concluded from her dress that 
she was one, for there was no indication of sex in 
her scarcely human face — whom we had passed on 
the road, slowly hobbling in the same direction as 
ourselves. She was almost a dwarf, but her head 
was extraordinarily large, and so hideous that it 
was difficult to look at her without showing some 
sign of repulsion. Yet in her half-idiotic face there 
was an expression of perfect good- humour and con- 
tentment. She was the first crMne we had met in 
the Alps of Dauphine. 

After breakfast, at which a brace of trout figured, ' 
we paid our bill (thirteen francs), wished Le grandy 
his son, and the two wives good-bye, hoisted our 
knapsacks, and started again. The last house of 
the village was soon hidden by a turn in the gorge, 
whose stupendous walls now grew closer together 
and now widened, but the sound of the rushing 
waters of the Romanche was always the same. 
Ashes and acacias, planes, sycamores, and walnuts, 
flourished along the roadside, and we passed many 
patches of hemp and potatoes. The next cluster of 
houses was the village of Les Clavaux. Here was 
the smallest chapel we had yet seen, and also one of 
the poorest. Had the altar belonged to a chapel in 
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the Catacombs during the great persecutions, it could 
hardly have been more bare and simple. There 
was not a bit of carpet on the floor of the sanctuary. 
The tunnel -shaped nave was only a few yards 
long, and there were but two benches for all the 
congregation to sit upon. We saw few people in 
this village, but many goats. At Livet, the next 
village, we broke our day's work, choosing the 
auberge with the most important-looking bush upon 
it for our stopping-place. To our eager inquiries 
respecting the state of the larder, an old, and not 
clean-looking, woman said she could give us eggs, 
potatoes, cheese, and bread. 

* And no meat ?' 

* Only chamois.' 

Only chamois ! Why, chamois was just what we 
were most anxious to eat, but as the President of 
the Republic had not yet declared the shooting 
season open in Dauphine, we had not been bold 
enough to think seriously on the subject. And here 
at a village inn open to everybody, including the 
garde forestier and the gendarme, chamois was 
offered to us apologetically as if it were cat, changed 
into rabbit by culinary sleight of hand. We per- 
suaded ourselves that the stewed chamois, which 
was presently brought to us (and which might have 
been stewed billy-goat, so tough was it), was excel- 
lent. Poached game always seems so much better 
than any other. Another dish prepared by this 
worthy woman may be mentioned, because it is 
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characteristic of la cuisine dauphinoise. It is called 
gratin de pommes de terrCy and consists of thin slices 
of potato, laid upon beaten eggs, and baked in a 
four de campagne^ that is to say, with fire above and 
below. This four de campagne is the simplest form of 
oven that can be imagined. A covered earthenware 
dish is laid upon the hearth on a bed of hot wood 
embers, and another layer is placed on the top of it. 
Soon after leaving Livet the road enters that 
awful gorge which has been well named L'Infernet. I 
The traveller here feels that he is walking on a ledge 
near the bottom of a crevasse, the almost vertical ' 
sides of which are of bare rock, sometimes as smooth 
as the sides of a cone, at others jagged and scalloped 
into huge, fantastic, overhanging shapes — uncouth 
prototypes of Gothic gargoyles, or Nature's vague / 
and confused impressions of the primal monsters she 
brought forth when much that is now rock was clay. 
In the late spring and early summer the snow-water 
foams down the sides of the gorge in numberless ' 
cataracts, and helps to swell the Romanche at the ; 
bottom of the fissure into a river, that then becomes 
one of the mighty forces of Nature, in the presence 
of which man and all his works are nothing but straws. 
Now, as we passed up this Gorge of Hell, Nature's 
savagery had been toned down to mildness by 
summer beauty, but with some loss of grandeur. 
Most of the cascades were dried up, or they ran 
down the rocks with murmurous song as of sunny 
days and calm moonlit nights. Only one fell down 
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] the mountain, roaring and shaking its mane like an 

I angry lion. We walked several miles in this gloomy 

i gorge without meeting a human being, or seeing 

' either bird or beast. Earth and heaven met above 

instead of in front of us. There was no vapour to 

soften the lines of the rocks where they stood out as 

hard and clear against the blue vault as if they had 

really been drawn upon it. An artist who accurately 

reproduced this effect of hardness would run the 

risk of being harshly criticised by those who have 

passed their lives in the lowlands and in a northern 

climate. There the skies which we are wont to term 

blue are but paleness compared to the intense colour 

of those seen from Alpine gorges and valleys. 

At length the narrow valley widened : cultivation 
returned, and with it human life. We came upon 
peasants threshing wheat by means of a stone roller 
drawn round and round over a bed of newly-cut 
corn by an old horse ; and met mules laden with 
forage, and driven by women or children. Then 
f we trudged upon a long straight road, so long and 
so straight that the lines of poplars on each side 
almost met at the vanishing-point of vision. How 
these Lombardy poplars, which in about a century 
have sprung up all over France, have come to be a 
characteristic feature of the French landscape ! By 
what singular fatuity have the people into whose 
hands the ornamentation of the country has fallen, 
lavished so much money and care upon the cultiva- 
tion of trees so wearisome to the eye except when 
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grouped with others of a different growth, and so 
incapable of affording shelter from the sun ? The 
long straight roads so frequent in France are tire- 
some enough to walk upon ; but when they are 
lined with poplars, which are also long and straight, 
they bring the sense of monotony to such a finish 
that the tramp, even when he is not really tired, 
is often ready to drop from what he imagines 
to be fatigue. The real Infernet to us was this 
valley with its arrow-like road lined with trees that 
seemed to have been picked out of some great box 
of Nuremberg toys. Nevertheless we reached Le 
Bourg d'Oisans in the early evening. 

Having chosen our inn and thrown down our 
packs, we started to see the cascade that flows from 
the mountain that shuts in the northern side of the 
valley in which the town lies.* On our way thither 
we met the poor critine again. She must have been 
walking the best part of the night and all day to 
b-we reached Le Bourg d'Oisans before us at her 
h bbling pace. We now asked her where she was 
going, and she said : ' Far, far up the mountains, 
where there are a great many stones.' The cascade 
was not such a fine spectacle as we were led to 
suppose, but we watched it until we were nearly wet 
through with the spray, and then returned to the 
inn. Here we ate our last trout. Above Le 
Bourg d'Oisans the Romanche is too cold for the 
fish to live in it. 

Before going to bed we strolled through the town. 
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What a queer little town it was ! Saving such light 
as escaped from the houses, the streets were in total 
darkness. There was not even an oil-lamp to help 
the stranger to pick his way over the rough pitching. 
In the gloom, pierced here and there by rays of 
light from windows and doorways, people moved 
about noiselessly like bats, and conversed in an 
undertone. The immense walls of rock which in- 
closed the valley, and darkened the sky both by day 
and by night, appeared to have produced upon their 
minds much the same effect as that of cathedral 
vaults where the light falls chastened and subdued 
through lattices of darkened glass. 

We should have slept well that night, for the inn 
was new and clean, had there not been a colony of 
ducks under our open windows. The cock is a 
bird that has thoroughly earned by his indiscretion 
the malevolent interest taken in him by Thomas 
Carlyle and all other light sleepers ; but for down- 
right profligacy in offending the sober ear of nigh,t 
by wanton and discordant cries, the drake or t))e 
duck has no equal. The cock has usually the good 
sense to wait for the stroke of midnight before he 
shrieks forth his challenge to the morn, and then he 
takes a short nap before he shrieks again ; but ducks 
and drakes put no restraint upon their nocturnal 
revelry. 

Next morningwe continued to follow the Romanche 
towards its source. High banks had been raised on 
both sides of the stream to keep it from flooding the 
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valley, which at one time was a lake in winter and 
[ a morass in summer. All the land gushed with 
\ streams, and broad beds of rushes showed that the 
marsh had not been wholly conquered. It was a 
pleasant walk along this valley, for the early sun- 
beams were bathing themselves in the streams, and 
filling the transparent water with the sweet light that 
has made many a boy turn his back on school, and 
barter away his peace of mind for its maddening 
charm. Over the rushes and the watercourses, beau- 
tiful dragon-flies — beautiful enough to be worthy of 
their pretty French name, demoiselles — darted and 
hovered, their brilliant colours glittering like emeralds 
and amethysts ; and from little churches, nestled far 
above our heads in the hollows of the mountains, or 
bravely perched on the brink of the precipice, came 
the joyous sound of village bells with every breeze 
that set the rushes whispering of summer. We 
passed another roadside oratory, and crossed the 
Romanche. Then we left the bright valley, and 
were once more imprisoned between narrow walls of 
naked gneiss full of metallic veins. (There is a gold- 
r mine in the neighbourhood formerly worked by an 
English company, but now abandoned.) As we pro- 
ceeded, the scenery became still more wild and 
peculiar. The road, a superb piece of engineering, 
was carried along a track cut out in the side of the 
precipice and through a tunnel quarried in the gneiss. 
Beyond the tunnel dense foliage filled the sombre 
depths of the ravine to the margin of the mad 
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Stream that rushed furiously down the steep and I 
narrow channel. Black shadows lay on the rocks , 
and trees except where the sunshine fell in such a 
flood of light that the foliage, rocks, and water 
touched by it seemed to burn with a most subtle 
flame. And over this wonderful scene floated a 
light mist that blended objects softly together, and 
gave to many details the fascination of uncertainty. 
Ferns of exquisite beauty, small juniper bushes, and 
flowers, among which a beautiful stonecrop was very 
conspicuous by its golden bloom, grew upon the 
higher rocks where these offered any encouragement 
to vegetation. 

A turn of the fissure entirely changed the view. 
The gorge suddenly widened into a fertile valley 
where the mountain-sides were covered with woods, 
chiefly of beech, birch, and ash, or cultivated up to 
the sky-line. Every bend in the stream, and con- ^ 
sequently every bend in the road, now revealed the ; 
country under a fresh aspect, but we never rose high 
enough to get a glimpse of the world beyond the 
stupendous hills and rocks which hemmed us in. 
At Le Frency we found a fair inn, where we had 
for lunch a leg of mountain mutton that could have* 
been put without any difficulty into an ordinary coat- 
pocket, sardines, an omelette, honey, and some cheese 
very similar to Cheddar. From a party of men who 
came in to drink while we were lunching we heard 
for the first time the patois of the country, which 
differs but slightly from Proven9al. 
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There was no place between Le Dauphin, a 
village near Le Frency, and La Grave, where we 
could pass the night, and we had not yet covered 
half the distance from Le Bourg d'Oisans to La 
Grave. By gradually ascending since we left 
Grenoble we were now separated, as it appeared to 
the eye, only by a trifling altitude from the wastes 
of ice and snow which cover like an everlasting 
mantle the shoulders of the high Alps. Above the 




ALPINE VILLAGE IN DAUPHIN^. 

escarped and gloomy rocks of gneiss, which stood as 
vast and firm as buttresses of heaven on our right, 
lay the great glacier of the Mont de Lans in its 
frost-bound sleep of countless ages. The edges of 
the glacier reached down the mountain-side many 
hundreds of feet, not in an even line, but jagged 
and angular like the fringe of a stormy cloud. The 
ice looked so near to us that we almost persuaded 
ourselves that we could climb up to it in half an 
hour. The eye is deceived by the clear Alpine 
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air; it would have been almost a day's walk to 
reach the ice and return to the road. In the darken- 
ing blue above the glacier the form of the new moon 
showed clear yet faint, and the rays of the setting 
sun darting up the gorge raised a quivering blush 
upon the mountains frozen brow. Rough sledges 
lying useless by the wayside were warnings of the 
terrible winter that was now so near at hand, although 
streams were still bounding away towards the valley 
from the melting fringe of the glacier. We passed 
through another tunnel, quite dark in the middle on 
account of its curvature, and after climbing a rocky 
height by a winding road, reached La Grave just 
at nightfall. The setting moon was now shining 
superbly over the black rocks and ice-bound soli- 
tudes nearly on the sky-line, and the glacier lay in 
the ghostly light like the shroud of a prehistoric 
world. 

We found a large and rather curious inn at La 
Grave. Originally it must have been as poor and 
wretched an auberge as any in the country ; but the 
increased diligence and other traffic between Grenoble 
and Briangon since the construction of the present 
road, and especially the fact that La Grave, ever 
since Dauphin^ began to receive the attention of 
the French and English Alpine Clubs, has been 
regarded as one of the most important stations in 
the glacial district, caused the old house to put forth 
protuberances after the manner of a potato that is 
said to have * grown out.' We were almost dazzled 
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by unexpected splendour on entering a large dining- 
room and seeing a number of persons at table in 
other garb than that of peasants. They were all 
mountain-climbers, but there was not an Englishman 
nor a lady among them. The corners of the room 
were filled with alpenstocks and ice-axes. Most 
of these tourists had reached La Grave from St. 
Christophe and La B6rarde by crossing the glaciers, 
and their talk was all of crevasses and moraines. In 
the kitchen, in place of the great open fireplace, 
without which no country inn possesses the charm 
that I look for in it, was a modern stove with all 
that was needful for boiling and baking. Those 
[ who wish to see the fowl turning on the spit before 
i a broad wood fire, and hear it hissing to the accom- 
paniment of the snow or rain beating against the 
window-pane, and the moan of the wind in the vast 
chimney, have no time to lose. Even in the rural 
districts of France, where homely customs change 
very slowly, the cooking-stove is rapidly ousting the 
mattresse cheminie. 

Having resolved to climb to one of the glaciers 
that looked but five minutes* flight of the crow from 
our inn, we started the next morning with our guide, 
Joseph Pic, towards the Meije. We had no need of 
our knapsacks now, for Pic carried one in which the 
provisions for the day were placed. These were a 
leg of mutton (such a leg as would throw an English 
farmer into perhaps a fatal fit of laughter), a loaf of 
bread, a big slice of gruyere, wine, and a flask of 
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brandy. The guide also took his piolet, or ice-axe. 
There was some talk of a rope, but that was left 
behind. Before ascending we had to descend into 
the valley and cross the Romanche. For the first 
hour or so the ascent was very easy. We stopped 
frequently to pick flowers. Those for whom the 
flora of the Alps has no charms endure the fatigue 
and face the dangers of mountain-climbing to very 
little purpose. But it is worth while to tire the legs 
and lungs, and even run a little risk of breaking 
one's neck, for the sake of the pleasure which these 
blossoms of the high mountains are able to give. 
Our guide told us that the summer had been a very 
bad one for flowers, no rain having fallen for nearly 
four months. He was no doubt right, but the grass 
seemed to us to be studded with a wonderful variety 
of blooms. When we had left the last tree (the 
mountain ash) below us, those hardy shrubs, the 
rhododendron, the juniper, and the whortleberry, 
flourished on the almost naked rocks. We picked 
ripe whortleberries above the line where the ice still 
lay in places, although fast melting under the August 
sun. The rays seemed to grow hotter as we drew 
nearer to the snow-line. 

The hardiest plants were becoming sorely per- 
plexed to find a home on the gneiss and granite 
when we reached a fairly level spot, where a stream 
fed by the glacier above gushed out of the rock. 
Here we sat down and lunched, scraps of paper and 
egg-shells showing that we were not the first to take 
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a meal there. As soon as Pic had eaten his slice of 
mutton and hunch of bread, and had taken a steady 
pull aLt the wine and the brandy- flask, he was eager 
to resume the journey. We would sooner have 
stayed a little longer by the side of the sparkling 
water, but we let him have his way. We had to 
climb carefully now, and rest well on our sticks, for 
the ascent was steep and the foothold sometimes 
bad. A slip might have spoiled the day's amuse- 
ment. We passed a small lake, half walled round] 
by high perpendicular rocks, and we looked over 
the precipice into the motionless blue water which 
was so cold that no living thing could exist in it, 
although we above it were scorched by the sun. A 
little more climbing brought us to one of the refuges 
which the French Alpine Club has so philanthropi- 
cally constructed in various parts of these mountains. 
It was a stone hut, built so strongly as to be able 
to resist the fiercest blasts. The door was open to 
anybody. Inside we found all that was needed, 
except food, for passing the night almost luxuriously. 
Alongside one wall a deep shelf standing about 
three feet from the ground had been fixed, and upon 
this was a thick layer of clean straw. Here was 
an excellent bed large enough for several people. 
The club did not supply mattresses, but there were 
sufficient blankets to keep the visitors warm in the 
coldest weather. There was a fireplace and a regular 
batterie de cuisine ; even the coffee-mill had not been 
forgotten. There were also thick woollen socks and 
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sabots^ so that those who came in with wet feet were 
not obliged to toast them until they dried. Philan- 
thropic thoughtfulness had indeed been carried to 
the point of providing copies of La Vie ParisiennCy 
so that the traveller might not suffer from ennui. 
How strange to find this message from the frivolous 
world awaiting us nearly 10,000 feet above the sea ! 
We did not stop to read it. 

Although the everlasting ice stretched in places far 
below us, we found forget-me-nots and several other 
flowers at this altitude, but the edelweiss we looked 
for in vain. We crossed the Glacier du Lac and the 
Glacier du Rdteau, Pic going first and cutting steps 
for us with his axe. Both these small glaciers, being 
on the mountain-side, are steep, but the most inex- 
perienced in mountain-climbing can cross them easily 
without the aid of a rope, if their nerves are ordinarily 
steady. Just beyond the Glacier du Rdteau was a 
ridge of bare rock separating it 'from the Glacier de 
la Meije, which on account of its numerous crevasses 
cannot be crossed without considerable risk except 
by a party roped together. From this rocky ridge 
we had an admirable view of the glacier below and 
the peak of the Meije, which rose on the other side 
of it. This peak, one of the highest in Dauphin^ 
(13,081 feet) had until 1877 baffled the efforts 
of experienced mountaineers to ascend it. It 
was then conquered by M. Boileau de Castelnau, 
accompanied by two guides. Since then men 
of all nations have set their foot upon its head ; 
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for it is a curious fact in connection with moun- 
taineering, that no sooner has a peak reputed 
inaccessible been ascended, than almost every guide 
in the district will volunteer to conduct the tourist 
to its summit. While we were looking at the horrid 
rock, where a life was lost the week before our 
arrival, huge blocks of ice broke away under the 
action of the sun's rays from the solid mass and slid 
down the face of the glacier to the valley beneath 
with a mighty roar. We now turned our steps 
towards La Grave, which we reached a little before 
night. 

Next day we were still following the channel of 
the Romanche. After skirting a precipice, down 
the sides of which the dusty- looking wormwood 
grew in such safety as to mock at the absinthe- 
drinker, the road took us through a tunnel nearly 
half a mile long, cut out of the slate and limestone. 
We passed some poor cottages, outside of which 
children in skull-caps and long frocks almost down 
to their heels — living copies of the children seen on 
mediaeval tombs — stood staring at us with round 
dark eyes full of wonder. We were leaving the 
glaciers, but the Glacier de Tabuchet, shining on the 
heights across the valley, looked almost as near to 
us as the Romanche below. All trees, except a few 
willows and stunted firs, had disappeared from our 
level, but as we went higher the pasturage grew 
richer in flowers. After leaving the village of Villard 
d'Arene, where we met a woman who told us that 
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the snow lay there to the depth of twelve or fifteen 
feet from the end of November till the end of April, 
a turn of the road brought us in sudden view of 
another gorge, running in a straight line for several 
miles, and then ending in crags of savage magnifi- 
cence. The ascent became trying, for the heat even 
at this altitude was great, but we had our compensa- 
tion : we had entered that paradise of flowers which 
surrounds the Col du Lautaret. Hither botanists 
come hundreds of miles, for nowhere can they find 
greater happiness than here. It is scarcely an ex- 
aggeration to say that the entire herbage which 
covers the mountain s sides consists of plants bearing 
flowers either beautiful or interesting by their rarity. 
Here you as truly walk knee-deep in flowers as if 
you were in the ideal land sung of by poets in all 
ages. And the butterflies and the grasshoppers of 
every colour that flutter over this beauty, and the 
bees that fly laden with honey, their bodies yellow 
with pollen, from corolla to corolla, sipping the little 
chalices brimming with nectar, are so many emblems 
of happiness and bountiful summer. How strange 
to think that in a few weeks this paradise would be 
hushed and hidden by the snow, and remain for six 
or seven months as lifeless as the glacier 1 

On the top of the Col du Lautaret is an hospice, 
where the indigent traveller can obtain food and 
shelter on making confession of his poverty, and 
where the traveller who has money can get in return 
for it the best accommodation that the place affords. 
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It is a very plain building with an almshouse air 
about it, and close by is the ancient hospice, founded 
by Humbert the Second of Dauphin^, now used for 
stabling cows. We stopped at the Col for lunch, 
and found the small dining-room, placed at the dis- 
posal of those who pay, already occupied. There 
was a French middle-class family there, a provincial 
family, for it included good store of children. These 
people were posting over the country as if they were 
living fifty years ago. There was also a fellow- 
tourist, a German from the Black Forest, who for 
the last three weeks had been climbing mountains 
with the perseverance of Bruce's spider. The sun 
had damaged his complexion even more than it had 
our own. He gave us a lesson in German frugality. 
While we were eating leg of mutton, cheese, and 
honey (ambrosial honey in the comb, made from the 
flowers of Lautaret), and taking frequent draughts 
of wine, he sat smoking cigarettes and drinking 
coffee. His first breakfast was enough for him, he 
said, until dinner-time. Jack showed him a deep 
cut he had received on the wrist by a fall near the 
Meije, whereupon the German exclaimed : 

* Oh, that's nothing.' 

Then, after a moment's reflection, he dived a hand 
into one of his pockets and pulled out what appeared 
to be lard, carefully rolled up in a piece of bladder. 

* Rub this into it,' said he, handing the stuff across 
the table. * It is prepared on purpose for these 
scratches, and is the best thing in the world.' 
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Jack took the grease, and cautiously anointed his 
cut with it 

* Rub it in/ shouted the man from the Black 
Forest ; * rub it in like this !* and so saying he 
rubbed his left wrist with his right hand as if it were 
a table-leg and needed polishing. 

This rough but good-natured German also gave 
us a lesson in prudence. He had a great number 
of pockets, and in each of them he kept a medical 
preparation or appliance, so that he might be pro- 
vided against every kind of mischance that could 
occur to him, from a snake's bite to a fall over a 
precipice. He soon shouldered his knapsack, took 
his ice-axe in hand, and left us to climb another 
mountain. 

As we left the hospice we experienced a curious 
change of temperature. Although we were now on 
the descent, and the sky was as cloudless as it had 
been for days, the air was several degrees cooler 
on this side of the pass than it was on the other. As 
we descended, the mountain-ash, the fir, and the 
willow reappeared ; then came patches of potatoes 
and fine cornfields. The first village we reached 
after Lautaret, one lying in a very rocky bottom, 
showed a change in the architecture. A tall and 
slender church - tower, surmounted by a cupola, 
plainly spoke of Italian neighbourhood. We were 
drawing near the land of campaniles. After passing 
the little town of Monetier (which lies about midway 
between La Grave and Brian^on) we saw the central 
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chain of Alps in front of us, now purple in the light 
of sunset. To us the sun had been long hidden by 
the mountains behind us, on whose tops the ice and 
snow glittered. As the twilight came on, a pale rosy- 
light suffused the eastern sky, and out of this serenely 
gloripus depth the moon shone so mildly beautiful 
that it looked like its own reflection on the bosom of 
some calm lake. The aspens shook, the outlines of 
the valley shaded off into darkness and uncertainty, 
the stars sparkled over the mountain-tops, the last 
glow of sunset sank into the deepening blue, and 
again we were tramping by night across the desolate 
land. But we were not sad : the thought of the 
little town from which we were still far away, but 
where we hoped to find good cheer and the rest that 
is thrice blest to those who earn it by labour, made 
us gay. So we trudged on through the darkness at 
our best pace, and each assured the other that he ^ 
felt as fresh as when he started in the morning. 
When the road began to twist and turn like the 
coils of a serpent, we knew by past experience that 
we were nearing our destination. It was then that 
we began to feel a walk of some thirty-five kilometres 
had not left us as fresh as when we started from La 
Grave. We dropped into the town quite unex- 
pectedly, for it was almost in darkness. Had we 
not walked over a drawbridge and through a fortified 
gateway, we should still have supposed we were in 
the open country. I have a lively recollection of 
blundering down steep and roughly-pitched streets 
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just light enough to make darkness mournful, with 
curs of low degree yelping at our heels, and of 
finding after much trouble the hotel to which we had 
been recommended. It had been spoken of as the 
only one in the place where we could possibly sleep 
and eat. It was therefore dispiriting to find on our 
arrival at this promising hostelry that every bedroom 
in the house was already occupied. The hostess, 
however, had not the heart to drive us away. 

* Come in,' she said, * and I will try to arrange the 
affair.' 

This she did while we were having some supper 
by persuading two lodging-house keepers to give us 
the rooms of two absent officers of the garrison. 
Two girls carrying candles led us in different direc- 
tions to our quarters through the dark and silent 
streets. We entered doorways that were never 
closed, and climbed old staircases that were never 
washed, and stopped at doors on which an ordinary 
visiting-card was nailed for the assistance of callers. 
On mine was the name of an infantry captain who 
was safely out of town, and I slept very comfortably 
in his bed without disturbance of any kind. But 
my friend had a little adventure. When he had 
just blown out his candle and settled himself for the 
night, heavy boots were heard coming up the stairs ; 
presently the door was shaken violently, but, though 
old, it was much stronger than the doors that are 
put into houses nowadays. By-and-by the shaking 
stopped, the footsteps retreated, and then there 
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arose a noise from below stairs like the muffled 
tumult of lost spirits. The mistake was no doubt 
being explained to the complete dissatisfaction of 
the rightful occupier of the room. 

The impression left upon the mind by Brian9on 
is that of a very little town inside a great fort. It 
is surrounded by three walls, and is accounted one 
of the strongest places in France. It not only 
appears impregnable, but also unapproachable by a 
hostile force, in consequence of the cross-fire from 
the forts which have been constructed on all the 
surrounding heights. The stupendous system of 
fortified works, of which Brian9on is the nucleus, 
blocks the road to any army advancing from Italy 
into France by the neighbouring pass of Mont 
Genevre. The town stands 4,334 feet above the 
sea — 763 feet higher than the loftiest peak of Snow- 
don, and for several months in the year it lies in the 
midst of deep snow. 

We spent half a day strolling about this curious 
little town, and admiring from its highest ramparts 
the Alpine grandeur of the scene above and below 
us. When we returned to the hotel the diligence 
from Grenoble drove up to the door. It was 
crowded inside and outside with hungry and weary 
travellers who had been jolting all night through 
the gorges of Dauphin6. Of a sudden the sleepy 
inn became wonderfully animated ; the landlord and 
his wife and their daughters, the household drudges 
and stablemen — servants whose existence one had 
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not dreamt of — emerged from the dimly-lighted and 
musty hostelry to meet and greet the travellers as 
they alighted, stretching, yawning, and bawling. 
Many of these people had not reached their 
journey's end, and their impatience to be fed made 
a mighty clatter of tongues. The scene was one of 
everyday occurrence at the inn, and caused no 
astonishment there ; but to us it was a picture of the 
past that we could hardly realize within a frame of 
contemporary life. 

We had left Brian9on, and were in the valley of 
the Durance, with the forts of the stronghold — 
which at a given signal could gush forth flame and 
drop shells like infernal hail on the white road on 
which we were trudging — crowning the heights in 
our rear. In front of us, a few miles off, and not 
very far above us, was the Alpine ridge that 
separates France from Italy. The sky was as 
blue as a sky seen from the high mountains can 
be, but notwithstanding the altitude, the heat was 
intense. Jn the short summer of these Alpine 
valleys the sun's rays are torrid^ We were in the 
month of August, and yet swallows were gathered 
upon the telegraph-wires in multitudes. Perhaps 
they had already come a long journey from the 
north ; at any rate, they all had their beaks turned 
towards the south, and thither they were going. In 
the fields women were following the plough, to 
which were yoked cows or oxen. In the distribu- 
tion of labour here, ploughing seemed to fall to the 
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lot of the women. Along the parched wayside were 
many bright patches of camomile in full bloom, but 
most of the summer flowers had been dried up by 
the heat. We passed an oratory. The holy- water 
stoop was empty, as, indeed, were all those which 
we saw in the district. What had become of the 
piety of the people ? Had these oratories outlasted 
their purpose ? On all of them was impressed the 
unmistakable stamp of neglect. 

At La Vachette, the first village we came to, the 
houses had far-reaching eaves, and were wholly of 
wood, with a balcony carried round in communica- 
tion with an exterior staircase. All the lines of 
these dwellings, built in accordance with local ideas 
and necessities, lead without art to the picturesque. 
While I was trying to put down an impression of 
them in a notebook, several gendarmes turned out of 
their quarters, and waited for us, drawn up in a line 
across the road. This, we thought, must surely be 
a hostile demonstration. To unmask the enemy's 
intentions, we advanced upon him with that absence 
of awe in the presence of cocked hats and gaudy 
uniforms which is one of the consequences of being 
bom in a country that has little respect for such 
emblems of authority. The brigadier, who looked 
like an old soldier of the Empire, stepping forward 
to meet us, made a little movement with his hand, as 
if he had half a mind to raise his hat ; but, remember- 
ing what sort of hat it was, he refrained. ^Then the 
following conversation took place : 
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* Have you any papers, messieurs ?* 

* What sort of papers, monsieur ?' 

* Passports/ 

* No ; we have no need of them.' 

* Pardon, monsieur.' 

We changed the subject by asking the distance to 
the frontier. Our manner appeared to have dis- 
armed suspicion, for the brigadier now gave his men 
a sign to amuse themselves in some other way, and 
he was quite cordial when we took leave of him. It 
was my note-taking that was the cause of this inter- 
ference. The lynx-eyed gendarme who was watch- 
ing me from his window thought it his duty to satisfy 
himself that we were not Prussian spies before allow- 
ing us to pass. Had either of us said : ' S'il vous 
blait, monsieur le prigadier,' or in any manner fallen 
foul of a / or a ^, we should probably have spent 
several hours in a vile prison while inquiries were 
being made respecting us. Prudent people when 
abroad should appear to take interest in nothing if 
they are in a frontier place near fortified works ; 
they should also have a passport in their pocket, for 
it may spare them much unpleasantness and afford 
important facilities. 

Having crossed the valley, we were at the foot of 
Mont Gen^vre, the easiest of the Alpine passes into 
Italy. We now left the highroad because it was 
carried up the ascent in a series of serpentine wind- 
ings, and took the steeper, rougher, but straighter 
bypath that runs over rocks and between woods of 
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fir and pine, to strike the main way at a point where 
it straightens again. In climbing up these rocks of 
granite, limestone, and coarse marble, we passed 
through as beautiful a lavender-garden as was ever 
planted by Nature. The side of the mountain was 
quite blue with the flowers, which were of unusual 
size, and the air was scented with their fragrance. 
There were also barberries and gooseberries, . and 
flowers which were among the first we knew in our 
own northern land, such as dog-roses, white cam- 
pions, and harebells. For some distance our path 
skirted a fir-wood ; as we went higher the firs gave 
place to pines. We met the road near the top of 
the pasSj and here were some peasants bringing 
fresh-cut grass down the mountain-side on sledges 
that slid swiftly over the dry herbage. Oats, barley, 
and potatoes appeared to grow well at an altitude of 
nearly 6,500 feet above the sea. 

We were now on the summit of the famous pass 
by which so many armies in ancient and modern 
times invaded Gaul and Italy. We scarcely stopped 
to look at the obelisk erected here in honour of 
Napoleon I., who caused this road to be constructed 
over Mont Genevre ; nor were we tempted to linger 
at the cheerless hospice hard by. Italy was before 
us, and we were impatient to have our feet on Italian 
soil. As we began to descend, with the Alps of 
Piedmont stretched out before our eyes, the 
weather from being extremely warm became quite 
chilly. 
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After leaving Clavieres we were in some doubt 
where we should find a dinner and a night's lodging, 
but were pleased enough to trust ourselves to 
chance. We passed along the edge of an awful 
gorge, with nearly vertical rocks on the other side 
soaring high above our heads. Here each little 
crevice afforded a home to the bitter wormwood, 
and on the larger cornices overhanging the abyss 
stood the noble pine, so calm in the midst of the 
terrors of Nature. The mountains that were be- 
tween us and the still far-off plains were of sym- 
metrical form, rising from broad bases conically to a 
graceful finish. The valleys were large — each a 
little plain blessed with fertility, the smile of the 
evening sun now casting a faint rosiness over the 
fields of yellow corn. As we went on, clouds 
mysteriously gathered, not above, but below us, 
hovering or rolling over the crests of the moun- 
tains, creeping down their sides, and spreading a 
veil over the black pine-woods that a moment before 
were tinged with the crimson sun-blood. Then the 
moon grew out of the blue, clear and glittering, and 
before the last flush of day faded up the peaks, 
the moonshine cast our shadows faintly upon the 
road. 

A steep and tortuous descent by the side of a 
bounding torrent brought us to the village of 
Cesanne. Stopping at what appeared to be the 
most substantial inn in the place, we entered by an 
archway, and had to climb a dark flight of steps to 
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the first storey before we saw a living person. At 
the top of the steps we were met by a woman wear- 
ing a short dress, large earrings, and a gold cross 
hanging to a chain on her neck. She agreed to 
provide us with dinner and a night's lodging. We 
now passed through a great low- roofed kitchen, 
where there was a group of several figures, partly 
in the ruddy glare of a wood fire, which served for 
light as well as for cooking, and partly in deep 
shadow. Only one face left a clear impression upon 
us as we were led to an inner room. It was that of 
a pretty girl of about fifteen with great dark eyes, a 
little gold cross glittering beneath her chin, and a 
curious head-dress of various colours raised behind 
and above her head something in the style of a 
peacock's tail outspread. The room in which we 
dined was comfortable and clean enough, and the 
meal, though modest, was well cooked. The first 
course was soup, respecting the preparation of which 
we prudently refrained from speculating, and it was 
accompanied by the dish of grated cheese which in 
Italy follows the soup-tureen everywhere. 

We continued our journey the next morning, but 
it was not until the following day that we drew near 
the plains of Italy. Trees that we had long lost 
sight of began to reappear, such as walnuts, oaks, 
beeches, and chestnuts. Then we dropped down 
into the laughing little town of Perosa, surrounded 
by fields of ripening maize, and with many a 
vine laden with purple grapes wreathing porch 
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and balcony. Entering Pinerolo in the dusk, we 
passed a funeral procession, and watched it until 
the last white figure and the star-like gleam of the 
last taper were hidden by the trees. 

We had reached the plains again, after crossing 
on foot the chain of the Alps. We had started from 
the valley of the Rhone, and were now in the valley 
of the Po, about twenty miles from Turin. We 
proceeded southward the next day, but were way- 
farers no longer. 
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IN LOWER LANGUEDOC. 

I LEFT Paris in the month of March to tramp the 
plains of Lower Languedoc. I found at Avignon 
the sunshine, but not the warmth I had hoped for. 
The morning sky was brilliant, but the mistral, 
which was blowing cold and fiercely, rushed through 
cloth as if it were muslin, and seemed to enter the 
body by all its pores. Not without reason has the 
windiness of Avignon been celebrated in a Latin 
proverb.* I walked outside the ramparts of the town 
in the direction of the Rh6ne. These ramparts, 
built by Pope Clement VL, are a remarkably beau- 
tiful specimen of mediaeval masonry. Whether the 

* * Avenio ventosa, sine vento venenosa, cum vento fastidiosa.' 
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elegance impressed upon them was intentional, or 
was due to the accident of prevailing notions in 
Avignon as to what was necessary in defensive archi- 
tecture in the middle of the fourteenth century, the 
battlemented wall, with its far projecting machicola- 
tions resting on finely moulded corbels, together 
with the numerous towers with which it is 
strengthened, also machicolated and embattled, is 
at the present day the most graceful structure in the 
city of the French popes. It looks as if it had been 
built for ornament instead of defence, but the black 
and awful fortress, called the Papal Palace, on the 
hill above, where the Anti-Pope Benedict XI I L 
withstood a long siege, dispels any illusion of this 
sort. All these battlements have swarmed with 
archers, and the molten lead has fallen in hissing 
streams through these light and airy machicola- 
tions. 

Reaching the Rh6ne, I stand in front of that 
bridge on which every French child has danced in 
imagination while singing : 

* Sur le pont d' Avignon, 
On y danse, on y danse.' 

If I could only pass over it now I should be in 
Languedoc in five minutes, but no one has crossed 
it for more than a hundred years. And yet the old 
song, which is still young, and may live centuries 
yet, for the children have made it their own, says : 
* On y danse tout en rond.' Where are the dancers ? 
Where are the little drums and the drummers? 
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Where are the popes, the cardinals, the monks, the 
white penitents, the black penitents, the grey peni- 
tents, all the splendour of the court, the* religious 
pomp and worldly frivolity of the Contat Venaissin, 
that crossed and recrossed this bridge between 
Avignon and Villeneuve ? All dead and gone with 
the Middle Ages. The bridge has survived them, 
for it has, at any rate, three of its massive nineteen 
arches left of those which were raised in the twelfth 
century, together with its ancient chapel, whereas 
popes, cardinals, confraternities of penitents, and the 
rest are dust — swept away by a mightier force even 
than the Rhdne. 

I crossed the modern bridge farther down the 
stream, and, having reached the bank, turned and 
looked back at Avignon. Apparently close to the 
ramparts, but really high above them on its hill of 
rock, stood the gloomy mass of battlemented walls 
and towers which sheltered the papacy during 
what Petrarch termed its ' Babylonish captivity.' 
Petrarch was often inside those walls, and Laura 
must have passed like any other Avignon lady many 
times in their shadow. The intensest life of the 
fourteenth century passed by or through the Gothic 
portal over which the portcullis hung in its chamber, 
ever ready to drop with a thundering crash, and fix 
its iron teeth in the ground. Strange fold and 
strange shepherds ! Awful, mysterious, and glorious 
Middle Ages, beautiful in piety and chivalry, horrid 
in human devilry, deluged with tears and blood ! 
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Having none of your spirit, how can we understand 
your contradictions ? 

On a still higher part of the rock, looking like a 
continuation of the fortress, stood the cathedral, with 
a coloured modern statue of the Madonna raised 
upon a lantern. Towers, statue, battlemented walls 
seemed to float in a golden haze. To reach Ville- 
neuve-les-Avignon, I had to pass a solitary round 
tower of great height, and of such strength that 
although built by Philippe le Bel in 1307 to defend 
this side of the Rhone against the other, it has 
remained almost unchanged to this day. The wall 
is nearly ten feet thick. I reached the top of the 
tower by a spiral staircase, and from this position 
looked down upon a wide range of country covered 
with olive-gardens, and sprinkled with almond-trees, 
which, although still leafless, carried a snow-like 
burden of blossoms. 

Passing through the old town of Villeneuve-les- 
Avignon, which has now the appearance of a half- 
deserted village, I came to the churchy which in 
its construction presents that combination of the 
peaceful and the militant which is the dominant 
peculiarity of the mediaeval churches of Lower 
Languedoc. Here the humble and unfortunate 
seeking their souls' peace or a sanctuary were re- 
ceived with the open arms of Christian charity, whilst 
the strong and arrogant bent on oppression were 
asperged with hot lead instead of holy water. This 
building, which is dedicated to St. Paul, is mainly 
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Gothic of the thirteenth century. It has a very- 
broad square tower in three stages, with a machico- 
lated parapet, and from each angle of the west front 
rises a turret pierced with crosslets. There is a 
complete quadrangle of early Gothic cloisters adjoin- 
ing the church, and although no care is taken of 
them, they are in good preservation. The sombre 
arcades paced for centuries by the silent monks are 
now foul and pestilential. The antiquary who muses 
here must be an enthusiast of no common sort. 

From this spot I wandered to the site of the great 
Carthusian monastery founded by Innocent VI. in 
1356, now strewn with ruins, many of which, how- 
ever, are used as stables and human dwellings. 
Guided by chance through dim passages and amidst 
heaps of dilapidated masonry, I found myself in a 
small quadrangle enclosed by cloisters. Wild figs 
had sprung up in it and become good-sized trees, 
and innumerable wall-plants had worked their roots 
deep into the interstices of the crumbling stones, 
covering the gaping wounds of time with a green 
veil. Old women in white caps and long black 
cloaks appeared and vanished under the arches as 
noiselessly as if they had been the followers of St. 
Bruno, whose sandalled feet once trod the same 
pavement. In this sheltered spot the sunshine fell 
sweetly with summer warmth, but wherever the 
Revolution had left a wall standing in the upper air, 
the mistral moaned and shrieked. 

Since Alexandre Dumas visited the ruins of this 
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convent, the tomb of Innocent VI. which he saw- 
there exposed to all winds and weathers has been 
removed to the chapel of the hospice. A venerable 
sister who was peeling potatoes at the door showed 
me the chapel. The tomb is a gem of fourteenth- 
century sculpture in the purest Gothic taste. The 
marble effigy of the pope lies under a vaulted and 
groined canopy, supported by slender columns and 
divided laterally into three bays. The whole is 
richly embellished with gables, pinnacles, spires, and 
foliated finials. 

In another part of the same building is a picture 
attributed by local tradition to good King Ren6, 
the last of the Provengal sovereigns. The value of 
this tradition is disputed ; but whether the mild 
father of the fierce English Queen Margaret was or 
was not the painter, the picture is a mirror of 
mediaeval thought on heaven, hell, and purgatory. 
The upper portion represents the Virgin kneeling 
between the Father and the Son, with the dove 
symbolizing the Holy Ghost, over her head. To 
run no risk of heterodoxy, the artist has painted the 
faces of the Father and Son exactly alike. These 
faces are almost painfully rude and unideal, but that 
of the Queen of Heaven is mild and saintly. There 
is much gold in her drapery, laid on thickly in the 
leaf. On each side of this group are many small 
figures of popes, cardinals, bishops, patriarchs, and 
others. The lower portion of the picture is still 
more interesting. In the centre is the Crucifixion, 
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and on each side are scenes depicting hell, purgatory, 
and limbo. The artist has put forth his greatest 
effort in showing the horrors and torments of hell. 
Frightful devils of most unpleasant colour, with 
horns, forked tails, and batlike wings, are torturing 
the miserable spirits in the midst of ruddy flames. 
An infernal banquet at which the famished souls are 
waited upon by mocking fiends who exult at the 
pangs they pretend to assuage is one of those 
strange combinations of the grotesque and awful 
which give so distinctivea characterto the religious art 
of the Middle Ages. Purgatory is not much pleasanter 
to contemplate than hell. Here is an angel in the 
act of delivering a soul from the penal fires. Behind 
the one that is about to be released is a long row of 
other prisoners gazing imploringly at the angel, and, 
in their impatience to be free, they are endeavouring 
to follow their late companion in suffering, but a large 
red fiend with outstretched yellow wings keeps them 
back. There are small independent compositions 
along the sides of the panel. The Prodigal Son is 
shown playing upon a pipe near his pigs in a jester's 
suit of motley with cap ahd bells, and the figure of 
the Saviour is seen rising from a coffin upon an altar 
at which Mass is being celebrated. 

After leaving the hospice, I climbed the rocky 
bluff on the top of which is the fort of St. Andr^. 
It crowns the system of fortified works of mediaeval 
construction which forms such an imposing and 
characteristic feature of the landscape on this side of 
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the Rhdne.. The fort is entered by a gateway 
flanked by two massive drum towers with battle- 
ments and machicolations dating from the fourteenth 
century. A wall connected with the towers encloses 
the site of the old citadel, which must at one time 
have sheltered a numerous population, judging from 
the ruins with which the ground is strewn. Among 
these are the remnants of a Benedictine abbey 
founded in the tenth century ; and there is also in 
good preservation a Romanesque chapel of the 
eleventh century, dedicated to Notre Dame de 
Belvezet. It is a plain little building, but the apse 
seen from the exterior, with its blind arcade resting 
on corbels, is typically Romanesque. 

In a niche over the altar is a curious and ancient 
image of the Virgin and Child, uncouthly carved in 
olive-wood. 

The chapel stands upon the highest point of the 
rock, and the wall which is separated from it by a few 
yards skirts a precipice. On the verge of this gulf, 
at an opening where the wall has fallen away after 
centuries of buffeting with the mistral, the children 
of the woman who occupied a hut amidst the ruins 
of the deserted citadel played with a recklessness of 
danger that was horrible to witness. And the wind 
was blowing so furiously the while that I could 
scarcely keep my footing. The woman, noticing my 
concern for the safety of her untamable little savages, 
laughed at me and said : 

' Oh, they are quite used to it.' 
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Not far from the foot of the hill, I read over an 
archway, ' On loge k pied et a cheval/ The first part 
of the invitation exactly suited my case, so I passed 
through the opening and entered an inn at the end 
of a dark passage. In the main room — furnished 
with rough tables, the surface of which was worn 
into hollows by the elbows of customers, and benches 
to correspond — sat three or four men in the dress of 
peasants. Coming in from the bright light, the 
room looked dingy and sad ; so did the peasants, 
who appeared to be there not to drink or to amuse 
themselves, but just to kill time. There was 
a decidedly mournful air about the place — perhaps 
because there was no woman to be seen. The 
hostess was gone to Avignon ; but a little boy said 
he would cook for me if I would be satisfied with a 
mutton chop and some eggs. As the prospect was 
equal to my expectations, I was perfectly satisfied. 
Then the boy threw some sticks on the hearth, 
brought a flame to life that cast a pleasant gleam 
upon the dirty walls, and as the sticks chirped and 
crackled, they said in the cheery fire language, 
' Welcome.' I felt quite at home with a plate of 
olives before me, while the little ^rench chop and the 
little French boy were coming to an understanding. 
The child proved an expert cook within the range 
of art that he had taken care to limit. While at my 
lunch, I learnt from the landlord and the peasants the 
reason of their mournful looks. These men were as 
full of lamentations as if they had been reading 
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Jeremiah all their lives. The good times were gone, 
and the bad times had settled down to stay. Things 
had been getting worse and worse for the last twenty 
years, ever since the phylloxera appeared in the 
country. And this was not their only grievance. 
They might have borne up under the loss of the 
vineyards if they could have gone on growing 
madder ; but chemistry had produced a cheap 
substitute for the dye obtained from this plant. The 
ruin of the madder cultivation in the South of France 
has proved a heavy loss to an extensive region. 
Thus one industry kills another, and it is not always 
the best that prevails. 

* Where was this wine grown ?' I asked the land- 
lord, pointing to the bottle before me. 

* You ask me more than I can tell/ he answered, 
with a melancholy smile. ' No one knows now 
where the wine is grown.' 

On leaving this inn I took the road to Nlmes. I 
was glad to be in the open country again. The 
sunshine, the blue sky, and the bursting spring 
enabled me to throw off the depressing influence of 
all the talk I had listened to about the vines and the 
madder. The wind had calmed down and was no 
longer cold, for the blazing mid-day sun had Wcirmed 
it. As I climbed the hills, beyond which lay the 
great plains of Languedoc, I had my longing for 
warmth fully satisfied. Larks were singing high in 
the air, and the frogs were croaking merrily in the 
pools. No animals give a more enthusiastic greeting 
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to the spring than frogs. They come out of the 
dark places where they have been passing the 
dreary winter, and croak with intense delight as 
they feel the sunshine on their backs while basking 
on the surface of the water, or among the reeds and 
sedges of the margin. But the vibration of an 
approaching footstep will make them dive instantly 
out of sight, or, leaping from the bank, drop like a 
shower of arrows into the pool. All the valleys and 
the slopes of the hill were covered with olive and 
almond trees. In growth the olive much resembles 
the cultivated apple-tree, and a wanderer from the 
North who did not notice the dustiness of the leaves 
might, looking at the scene from a distance, easily 
mistake these vast olive-grounds for orchards. The 
straight stems and round heads of the olives become 
monotonous to the eye, and it is a disappointment 
to those who see them for the first time to find that 
a tree so rich in poetic and sacred associations 
should have so little beauty. But the landscape of 
the South has other disillusions for those who expect 
to see it clothed with variety and glowing with 
colour. When a hill rose two or three hundred feet 
above the sea-level the olives disappeared. Low 
bushes of holly, with very small, close foliage; 
cypresses, solitary, or in clumps of two or three; 
dwarfed oaks, with the dead leaves of last year still 
clinging to them ; tufts of high genista, with reed-like 
stems ; tall, bushy spurges, with dark-green leaves ; 
smaller spurges, with spreading umbels of such a 
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golden green that they looked like flowers, com- 
posed the prevailing vegetation on these arid hill- 
tops. Queer, fantastic vehicles passed me on the 
road. One was like a large cofifin open at one end, 
where the driver was sitting. 

I now entered a wide valley. The long white 
road that crossed it was lined on both sides with 
cypresses, some of them thirty feet high, varied here 
and there by clumps of leafy pines. The effect was 
quite funereal ; I could not get the idea of the 
cemetery out of my mind. The sighing of the wind 
among the cypresses seemed to come from Nature's 
heart. But these trees at length dwindled away, 
and were succeeded by mulberries. I grew weary 
of the highroad — so weary, that I gave up all 
thought of reaching Remoulins, the next town, that 
night. Why should I make a toil of my wayfaring ? 
I would find a village, and trust myself to its hospi- 
tality. Catching sight of a church - tower above 
olive and almond trees, I turned in that direction 
down a narrow lane, and soon came to a little village 
called Saze. Here I looked about me for an inn, 
but could see no sign of one. The people whom I 
met knew so little French that I had some difficulty 
in making them understand what I wanted. Pre- 
sently an inn was pointed out to me. On trying 
the door, I found it was locked, and that there was 
no one in the house. A woman who was watching 
me screamed some words in Languedocian, which 
brought another woman, a sun-dried and time- 
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wrinkled crone, out of a shed. She was tussling 
fiercely with a goat which she held by a string. 
The animal kept dancing round her, rising every few- 
seconds upon its hind-legs, and lowering its head 
sideways with that comically pugnacious expression 
peculiar to goats. The old woman made a sign to 
me to wait patiently until she had settled this quarrel. . 
It was fully five minutes before she succeeded in 
dragging the goat back into the shed. Then she 
reappeared alone and opened the door for me. The 
wretchedness of the interior was such that I made 
up my mind at once to move farther in search of 
night-quarters. Moreover, I was given clearly to 
understand that I was not wanted to stop. When 
people are poor they lose all enterprise. While I 
was assuaging my thirst, the old woman took up the 
Villeneuve tune — vines and madder all gone, and 
everybody miserable. 

' What do you grow now ?' I asked. 

' Wheat chiefly.' 

* And doesn't it pay ?' 

She cast up her eyes, and said : 

* We are very miserable here.' 

Having learnt from her that I could sleep at 
Domazan, a village two or three miles away, I 
wished her a speedy return of good-fortune, and 
left. 

In passing through Saze I noticed its church had 
an old square tower, with an open belfry, and that 
there were the remains of a strong castle now turned 
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into humble tenements. Other signs of considerable 
antiquity were not wanting, such as extremely narrow 
streets, massive archways, and heaps of ruins. It 
must have been a place of some importance in the 
Middle Ages, but, like so many other villages and 
towns in Lower Languedoc which had once a 
. vigorous life, it is now almost dead. 

Domazan lay still farther from the highroad on 
the other side of a desolate hill, and was reached 
from Saze by a rough track. I was soon ascending 
a narrow ravine between sandy cliffs bare in places, . 
and in others thickly covered with holly, juniper, 
and scrubby oak. I passed a shepherd seated on 
the ground with his flock gathered round him, and 
as the tinkling of their bells grew fainter and fainter, 
the luminous air was suddenly shaded, and the 
twilight fell. The sun had just dipped behind the 
hill. Why did I spend my time lying on a bank in 
this desolate spot when the shadows were thickening, 
and there was the possibility of my being refused a 
night's lodging at Domazan ? Because the chief 
delight of a wayfarer is to allow the vagrant fancies 
to go their way and to take him with them. Lying 
upon that bed of thyme, among bushes of rue and 
lavender, I watched the liquid sky grow bluer, 
tenderer, more impassioned with that subtle influ- 
ence which makes the sedges sigh and the leaves 
tremble when they, too, feel the coming of the calm 
and solemn night. 

On the tableland above the ravine I sa>^ the sun 
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again for a few minutes, and during those minutes 
all the low bushes were filled with his softest 
light. 

On descending the hill on the other side I met 
the olive-trees again. Human life also returned. 
A very small old man, driving a donkey, told me 
that I was near the village. A minute afterwards 
the Angelus began to sound shrill and clear from 
a belfry in the plain. It was nearly dark when I 
reached the houses clustering round the church. 
At the first inn where I applied for shelter I 
received a rebuff. A woman, who seemed all- 
important there, said, in a harsh voice : 

' On ne loge pas ici.* 

At the next inn I found a very different sort of 
woman. She was mild and timid. She hesitated 
to take me in because she could only give me a 
chaff mattress to lie on. The stuffing of the mattress 
did not trouble me, so I accepted the conditions and 
hoped that the linen would be clean. It was a very 
wretched inn, but the poor people who kept it were 
honest and kindly, and they did the best they could 
for me. The dinner that was laid for me was more 
nutritious than tempting. I first participated in the 
family soupe aux chouXy which was very like warm 
water and bread with a little salt thrown in. The 
next course had been prepared especially for me. 
It consisted of liver, of what animal I could not 
tell, cut into small pieces, and buried in a stiff sauce 
that most unpleasantly resembled black paste. My 
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resolution not to be fastidious carried me through 
the soupe aux choux, but it broke down at the liver. 
The younger members of the family were mightily 
delighted at this unexpected bit of good luck, for 
what I rejected they devoured with the appetite of 
little wolves. 

In the middle of the room was a small stove that 
kept up a continuous roar, for the aubergiste fed it 
frequently with wood. The sound of the fire was 
cheerful, and its warmth was needed, for although 
the afternoon had been hot, the evening was chilly. 
In the South of France the temperature often falls 
so rapidly after sunset that you have hardly ceased 
to complain of the heat when you begin to shiver 
from the cold. When I had lighted my pipe, and 
was arranging the specimens of plants I had gathered 
during the day, peasants dropped in and seated 
themselves near the stove. There were soon about 
twenty of them, and they all fixed their eyes on 
me and only spoke in whispers. I would rather 
they had paid less attention to me, but there was 
nothing impertinent in their curiosity. They lived 
completely out of the world, rarely saw a stranger of 
any sort ; and it is more than likely that I was the 
first Englishman whom they had seen in their 
village. What struck me as being very peculiar 
in these men was, that although they warmed them- 
selves at the fire and made free use of the house, 
they drank nothing — not so much as one glass of 
wine or coffee among the lot. A strange inn I 
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thought this, where nobody pays for anything. The 
poor fellows had no money to spend. Poverty again 
met me here. The silence was embarrassing, so I 
opened conversation with the aubergiste, and others 
soon joined in it. I learnt that I was in the country 
of apricots ; that this fruit, grown around Domazan, 
was despatched in large quantities, not only to Paris, 
but to England. A smaller local industry was that 
of collecting upon the surrounding hills aromatic 
plants, such as lavender and rosemary, for distillers 
and herbalists. But in twenty years the people had 
been reduced from prosperity to a state bordering 
on penury by the utter destruction of their vines. 

* How do you account for the phylloxera being so 
destructive here ?* I asked. 

* The dry seasons. It is the drought that is 
killing us,' was the reply. 

I found the same opinion prevailing throughout 
the district. Where the submersion of vineyards 
has been practicable the ravages of the insect have 
been arrested. Submersion, however, is impossible 
in this part of Languedoc, for the surface soil is so 
porous that the rain passes quickly through it, and 
the ^reams, instead of flowing overland, flow under- 
ground and form what are known as gouffres. 

The stove burnt low, for the aubergiste had 
become too drowsy to think of the fire; the 
villagers, with a simple ' Good-evening,' left the inn 
one after another, and then I climbed the creaking 
staircase to my room. It was a very small apart- 
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nient, with whitewashed walls, which contrasted 
forcibly with the black floor. Two panes of glass 
were wanting in the window, but the spaces were 
neatly filled up with oiled paper. The mattress was 
stuffed with chaff, and was certainly not soft; but 
the linen, although coarse, was clean. There was 
a child's bed in the room, covered with a patch- 
work quilt, in a little primitive bedstead, with a 
wooden railing round it, and at the head, against the 
wall, was hung a real crown of thorns. The picture 
of the peasants sitting round the ruddy stove grew 
dimmer, and then I heard the rhythmic ringing of a 
blacksmith's hammer upon the anvil. The night 
was gone ; it had somehow been lost, and the world 
was once more brightening in the sun. 

I strolled out of the inn to look for the church. 
It was a rude structure, partly Romanesque and 
partly Gothic, its high, stern walls, pierced with a 
few narrow windows, showing that it was built to 
bear the shock of war. Bushes were growing out 
of these walls ; wherever the stones gaped some 
plants had taken root and flourished without risk of 
disturbance. At the east end was a semicircular 
apse, ornamented with a zigzag moulding. The 
barrel-vault of the nave was supported by quad- 
rangular piers of immense size. While I was 
looking at them, a white-haired priest, seeing that 
I was an inquisitive stranger, came up to me with 
the courteous intention of answering any questions I 
might put to him. I knew him at once to be the 
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curd^ of whose reputation as a poet and scholar I 
had heard. He told me that the church had been 
twice taken by the Protestants during the religious 
wars, and that the original building had been partly 
destroyed by fire. He asked me if I would like 
to see his books, and when I assured him that it 
would give me great pleasure to do so, he led me to 
his house in a little dark street near the church. 
We went up a narrow staircase that prepared me 
for the simplicity of the scene, when he ushered tae 
into a room on the first floor. In the centre was a 
small deal table, strewn with papers and books, the 
stratification of weeks, possibly of months. On the 
top of all were some dry crusts of bread, two or 
three oranges, and a great deal of orange-peel. 
Bread and oranges evidently entered largely into 
the dietary routine of the poet-priest. Another 
small deal table, placed against the wall, was covered 
with manuscript that looked fresh. Here the Abb^ 
Blanc — I had already learnt his name — wrote while 
the muse dictated. A couple of very plain arm^ 
chairs completed the furniture. The good priest's 
riches were his books. These covered the four 
walls of .the room from floor to ceiling, and were 
ranged on white deal shelves, obviously set up by a 
village carpenter. They were in Latin, Hebrew, 
French, English, Italian, Spanish, and Portuguese. 
I discovered, to my no small surprise in this obscure 
and poverty-stricken village, that the curd was more 
familiar with English literature than many English- 
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men who are supposed to be educated. He took 
peculiar pride in his Milton, which he kept in a 
velvet wrapper ; and he also pointed out, with 
beaming satisfaction, his Shakespeare and his 
Byron. He gave me a volume of his own ' Odes 
and Elegies/ but he would not let me go until I 
had seen the museum of his friend the Abb^ Priad. 
This was an invalid priest, a victim to asthma, who 
for many years had been 'killing his days' as an 
antiquary and naturalist. He passed his life in the 
midst of his specimens. I found him surrounded 
by stuffed birds, pinned butterflies and beetles, 
pottery and coins — antiquities and curiosities of all 
kinds. He was a dark, pale man, with a very sad 
but kindly face. His modesty was charming. He 
said, * I am only a collector ; I gather material for 
savans' His window looked out upon a sunny 
little garden, where oranges were ripening. This 
garden had been entirely covered with wire, and 
turned into an aviary. The trees were full of 
singing birds. It was easy to see that each of these 
priests had become necessary to the life of the 
other. They were drawn together by those power- 
ful magnets of sympathy — the love of nature and 
the love of books. The Abb6 Blanc had been half 
a century cur6 of Domazan, and the Abbe Priad 
was his pupil. 

I returned to the inn, and over a basin of black 
coffee — there was no milk in the village — opened a 
political conversation with my hostess. If women 
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know little about politics, they often know a great 
deal about politicians. 

' Are you Republicans or Monarchists here ?' I 
asked. 

She replied : 

' There are many who call themselves Republicans 
to get places.' 

This answer showed that she, or rather her 
husband, was not on the Republican side. She 
added : 

* There are two parties here, and they do not mix 
much. The Republicans go to the Cercle du 
Progres ; they do not come to our house.' 

A Club of Progress at Domazan ! Just as I was 
leaving, an unexpected difficulty arose. This very 
simple woman would not tell me what I owed her. 
Looking quite distressed, she said she did not know, 
and pleaded inexperience. After some pressing, 
she said, with great hesitation : 

* If you think four francs too much, you must tell 
me ; for I really do not. know.' 

I gave her the four francs, and added something 
for her children, which she accepted with reluctance. 
Even then her conscience seemed to be pricking 
her for having asked too much. In my wanderings 
in France, I have invariably noticed that those who 
suffer most from the want of money show the least 
zeal to take advantage of the opportunities which 
Providence throws in their way of obtaining it. The 
very poor have not learnt that it is only business- 
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like to extract from the traveller's pocket as much 
as he will consent to part with. People must have 
money, and must watch it grow before they learn 
its value, much less to love it. Human nature has 
to be considerably sophisticated before it can develop 
such an artificial passion as that of hoarding coins. 
I have rarely met a filching innkeeper except in a 
prosperous district, or one frequently visited by the 
wealthy. 

The morning was still early when I left Domazan, 
and the north wind was keen and nipping; for it 
had had time during the night to cool again. These 
sudden changes of temperature make the climate 
of Lower Languedoc harsh and treacherous, not- 
withstanding the burning sun and the proximity of 
the Mediterranean. 

I found that I could strike the highroad again a 
little beyond the village of Estezargues. After 
crossing a plain thickly planted with olives, I as- 
cended a hill on the top of which houses were 
clustered, with another fortress-like church rising far 
above them. This was the village. The church 
was entirely Romanesque, with high loopholed walls 
and a square tower, strengthened by two enormous 
perpendicular buttresses. The central rib of the 
barrel-vaulted nave was supported by pilasters, with 
capitals showing an uncouth imitation of the 
acanthus-leaves and volutes of the Corinthian order. 
Close to the church a fountain gushed into the 
village washing-place, where a score or more of 
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women — some very young, others very old ; some 
comely and good to look at, others like the witches 
who used to ride on broomsticks — were lathering, 
and scrubbing, and rinsing, screaming all the while 
at one another like furies, which, however, is the 
customary manner of conversing in Languedoc. 

Beyond the village the rough byroad ran among 
sandy hillocks overgrown with low shrubs. In 
places the lavender was so thick that it gave to the 
ground a tint of bluish gray. I met the highroad 
in an extensive valley surrounded by arid hills 
clothed with evergreen vegetation, or thrown up 
into stony solitudes, where not even a goat could 
find a twig or a blade of grass to nibble. These 
naked rocks, often springing abruptly from the 
plain, glittering in the sunshine that has been 
whitening them for ages, and cutting the blue sky 
with their jagged angles, are pictured for life in 
the memory of those who have wandered in 
Languedoc. 

I scanned the long road and the wide plain, and 
could see no living form. Solitude and monotony 
might have made me melancholy if fancy had not 
put a figure into the landscape. It was a merry, 
old-fashioned figure, with bobbing wig and black 
silk breeches, seated upon a mule which had such a 
mischievous eye that he might have been the same 
crafty beast that caused such trouble to the Abbess 
of Andouillets. I had called to mind that Laurence 
Sterne must have travelled upon this very road after 
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he left Avignon to cross the plains of Languedoc. 
Was it not between N!mes and Lunel that he 
kicked off ' one boot into this ditch, and t'other into 
that/ to dance with the chestnut-haired damsel to 
the sound of the fife and tambourine ? What a 
contrast between his description of this region — 
* one unvaried picture of plenty ' — and the reality 
now ! 

I came to a little garden, raised above the road 
on the wayside, planted with evergreens. It was 
like an oasis in the desert. In the centre stood a 
high statue of the Virgin, and upon the pedestal 
were these words : * Tous ceux qui ne sont pas 
vos serviteurs 6 Marie, p^riront (Bx. Albert le 
Grand).' 

Reaching Remoulins, I stopped before the first 
inn, and had just begun to parley about luncheon 
with a woman who was standing on the threshold 
with her hands upon her hips, when she cut me 
short with a * Filez plus loin.' I did as she told 
me, with the growing conviction that there must 
have been something in my appearance that did 
not inspire respect. The hostess at the next inn 
was kind enough to smile at me as she consented to 
provide me with a meal. I had to be satisfied with 
simple fare again — olives, eggs, and a sausage of 
local manufacture, so disturbing to the imagination 
that I should have disdainfully rejected it under 
circumstances which permitted a wider choice of 
victuals. 
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Remoulins, although at the present day to all 
appearances an agricultural village, must have been 
a strong place in the Middle Ages, judging from 
what remains of its ramparts and its castle. It has 
now only 1,500 inhabitants. Of the feudal castle, 
the most interesting remnants are a vast square 
tower, and a massive gateway leading to the court, 
surrounded by machicolations in an almost perfect 
state. Over the arch an olive-tree is growing on 
the wall. The spacious court is built over with 
houses, the material used in their construction being 
the debris of the fortress. The town-hall is the 
most curious building in Remoulins. It was 
originally a- church, and one of strange design. It 
is approached by a flight of steps, and entered by a 
broad plain portal, covered by a semicircular vault. 
Over the entrance the wall has been carried con- 
siderably above the roof to form a sort of gabled 
tower. The bell is seen against a background of 
sky. Flanking the fa9ade, and forming one end of 
the building, is a round turret with a conical roof. 
But what lends to this ancient church more than 
anything else its air of quaint picturesqueness is a 
strip of garden, planted with fruit-trees, above the 
main wall, and running along the entire length of 
the nave. 

Many of the Remoulins women wore the coiffure 
of Aries — a small, almost conical, white cap, trimmed 
with ribbons, perched upon the back part of the 
crown, with the hair raised at th^ temples and ears. 
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But of the beauty for which the women of Aries 
are famous I saw very little throughout this district. 
Fine dark eyes and beautiful teeth were to be found 
everywhere, but in the youngest faces all the fresh- 
ness of youth appeared to have been dried up. 

I leave the ruins of Remoulins behind me, cross 
the Gardon, which flows by the town, and am once 
more alone in the sunny plain. Here are vines, 
and I rejoice to find them. Nature looks happy 
again, and the sheen of the sky is no longer the 
hard and cruel brightness of beauty that has no 
heart and no soft pulsations of pity. The vine is a 
symbol of the goodness and bounty which bring 
happiness to the home, and crown a life of labour 
with rest and peace. The flourishing vineyard 
makes the youthful spirits break forth into melodious 
song and joyous dance, and gladdens the eyes of 
old age seated in the trellised porch. There is no 
need to ask what has become of the gaiety of the 
Languedocian peasant ; it has perished with his 
vineyard. Even the vines that I see here are a 
deception ; they quickly disappear, and the land 
saddens again. 

But an object rising against the blue sky, between 
two desolate hills, brings fresh thoughts. Can any- 
thing so vast be the work of man, or have demi- 
gods of the old world been here piling arches upon 
arches to join earth to heaven ? The Pont du 
Gard is in front of me — the most prodigious of all 
the prodigies which the Roman mind has left in the 
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South of France for succeeding ages to marvel over, 
and to marvel the more as the earth grows olden 
The impression which this structure produces on 
the stranger who sees it for the first time cannot be 
even faintly conveyed to others by any description 
of the number of its arches, their height, and so 
on. No imagination could put these details to- 
gether, and so reconstruct the true image. It 
oftens happens that we are disappointed when, after 
much travelling, we see those wonders of the earth 
of which we have built up an ideal from the impres- 
sions of others ; but the Pont du Gard baffles the 
mind to conceive anything more stupendous among 
the works of man. It is only in the lonesome 
valley, spanned by this colossal fragment of a 
Roman aqueduct, that one can feel the mighty 
influence of these arches lifted upon arches, which 
moderns call the Pont du Gard. What is the 
secret of this influence ? It cannot be beauty, 
although the proportions of the structure are sym- 
metrical and noble; it must be power — almost super- 
human power. That men should have raised these 
three tiers of arches merely to convey a stream of 
water to Nimes seems beyond comprehension ; the 
modern intellect cannot connect such a vast ex- 
penditure of effort with so small an object — it is 
carried back by the spectacle to the heroic ages, 
when a cataclysm or an earthquake needed no 
other explanation to the all-believing mind of man 
than the freak of a god. 
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.If Nature looks upon this mighty work with the 
indifference of a still mightier force than that which 
raised it in the desert, deepened by the fateful 
knowledge that it must crumble back to the earth 
again, although two thousand years have scarcely 
left their trace upon it, her framework completes 
with perfect harmony of concurrent influence the 
solemnity and grandeur of the scene. The awful 
beauty of desolation reigns supreme in this wild 
and deserted valley. The foaming waters of the 
Gardon descend with an eternal wail over a wide 
waste of pebbles, whitened by alternate washing 
and sun-scorching as the stream shrinks and ex- 
pands ; then they flow through a narrower channel 
between two frowning shrub-covered hills, so dry 
and barren that the ancient wilderness still holds 
them in its grasp, to expand again into wide 
shallows, or to curl like a silvery snake over the 
pebbly desert. Between the two hills stand the 
three tiers of arcades, comprising in all fifty-two 
arches. The banks of the river are covered with 
the dark foliage of holly and other evergreen 
shrubs, while here and there are shown the lighter 
leaves of a stray olive, and at rarer intervals the 
mournful cypress, sentinel of the tomb, rising above 
the rest. 

I was alone with the Pont du Gard. It lies in 
such an out-of-the-way place that it is but little 
visited. I climbed a portion of one rocky hill, and 
reached a narrow staircase in the masonry that led 
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to the conduit. I could now satisfy myself of the 
accuracy of the statement that the enormous blocks 
of which this triple bridge is composed were laid 
together without mortar or cement. At the top of 
the third tier I came to a dark passage nearly broad 
enough for two men to stand abreast in it, and high 
enough for anyone but a giant to walk through 
without stooping. There was no water running, for 
the aqueduct was ruined for useful purposes cen- 
turies ago ; but the water that used to run there 
had left a lasting trace behind it in the form of a 
thick deposit of carbonate of lime. The cement 
used by the Romans to line this conduit could be 
seen in places. I passed along the passage, which 
would have been quite dark had not some of the 
slabs which formed the roof fallen in. Where 
there was light, the walls were often green with 
vegetation. It was not a cheerful walk, but the 
novelty of being in such a place was fascinating. 
Near the opposite bank the conduit was open to 
the sky. I looked over the parapet ; the view of 
the valley on both sides was magnificent, but the 
narrowness of the passage in which I was standing, 
and its great height over the water, conveyed some- 
thing of what I imagined must be the sensation of 
walking upon a tight- rope. Having crossed the 
bridge, I followed the conduit through a short 
tunnel quarried in the hill, the entrance being half 
choked with luxuriant brambles, and came out into 
a peculiarly savage little valley. Here the aqueduct 
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was continued through an open cutting in the solid 
rock. I followed it, among brambles and holly, up 
to the mouth of another tunnel, into the utter dark- 
ness of which it plunged. My curiosity was unsatis- 
fied ; but as I had not come prepared with a candle, 
I did not attempt to explore the aqueduct any 
farther. 

Having reached the banks of the Gardon again, 
I crossed the modern bridge — it is about a century 
old — which has been most barbarously placed 
alongside the lowest tier of the Pont du Gard, and 
took a private road leading to the Chclteau de Saint 
Privat through a wood of sombre ilexes. This 
verdant wood in the month of March reminded jne 
very forcibly that I was a stranger in the land. 
There is something hard and unreal in the ever- 
green foliage of the South which makes it a sad 
mimicry of the true verdure of our Northern 
forests. I found the castle disappointing. It was 
a . mediaeval building, restored in the Renaissance 
style, with mullioned windows, etc., and adapted to 
the purposes of a modern dwelling. As I returned, 
the moon began to shine faintly through the ilexes 
in front of me ; behind me the sun had just set. 
Clouds tinged with pink hung motionless in the 
pure sky. There was no sound in the valley, 
except the murmurous wail of the distant river 
tumbling over the stones, until a blackbird, perched 
in an ilex, gave out a low and mellow note, followed 
by a gushing stream of song. Through an opening 
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in the dark foliage appeared a pool, where the water 
turned from white to vivid green, and lay as calm 
after its wild gallop as the dead water of a mountain 
tarn. A little farther the trees grew thinner, and 
between their trunks and branches I saw the bridge 
again, standing like a wall between earth and 
heaven, the higher masonry luminous with the rays 
of the sun, and each arch, like a window, opening 
to a purple sky. Looking just over the uppermost 
line of the building was the moon, with her silver 
face changing to pale gold. 

I had to return to Remoulins to pass the night. 
I put up at a more ambitious inn than the one at 
which I made a stay in the morning. It called 
itself an hotel. It was annoying to eat in a room 
where all the furniture had an irritating air of new- 
ness and smelt of varnish. 

Early the next morning I started for Nlmes. I 
had only been a mile or two on the road, when I 
saw the black walls of an ancient fortress a little to 
the left on the crown of a steep and stony hill. 
Immediately below it on the rapid slope was the 
village of St. Bonnet. I concluded that the fortress 
must be the parish church. I left the highroad, 
and ascended the steep streets of the village, which 
were quite deserted, except by children and dogs. 
I left behind me gloomy old houses, propped up 
with enormous buttresses to keep them from slipping 
down the hill, passed through an early mediaeval 
gateway, with a slit in the arched roof for raising 
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and lowering the portcullis, and thus came to the 
church. The trouble I had taken to get there was 
rewarded ; the building was the most interesting 
one of the kind I had yet seen. It was in the early- 
Romanesque style of this part of France, with the 
religious design completely enveloped by defensive 
works. Outside the narrow entrance was a project- 
ing screen, covering a portcullis chamber, and half 
hiding a deeply-splayed window, scarcely wider than 
a loophole, pierced in the main wall over the portal, 
and surmounted by a billet moulding. Over this 
was nothing but blank wall, ending in a gable. An 
old priest was standing in a sunny garden, busily 
cleaning his lamps. Presently he left them, and 
came to me. He was evidently proud of the 
fortress-church, of which he was the custodian. 
He pointed out to me patches of red Roman 
cement on the exterior walls, and when he had the 
satisfaction of seeing me puzzled, explained that 
the builders of the church, finding an abundance of 
material ready to hand^ in the Roman aqueduct — it 
crosses the country towards the plain of Nlmes, not 
far below the village — did not search any farther. 
They destroyed the Roman masonry, and raised 
their religious stronghold with the material. Un- 
fortunately this practice was only too common in 
the Middle Ages, and the wonder is, not that there 
are so few examples left of the vast and multi- 
tudinous structures of the Romans, but that there 
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are so many. We now passed into the interior of 
this curious edifice. The nave was covered with a 
barrel-vault, crossed by very massive, broad ribs ; 
these were supported by heavy quadrangular piers, 
ranged against the walls, and showing a rude out- 
line of capitals, with billet mouldings. The design 
included apse and transept There were only four 
windows in the nave ; these were very narrow, all 
on one side, and high up in the wall. There was 
ample evidence that the church was not built later 
than the ninth century. The cur^ took me up on 
the roof of his fortress, leading the way with 
astonishing agility. We afterwards descended into 
the little cemetery, where the sunny grass was 
splashed by the dark shadows of cypresses. Here 
I had a close view of the round tower which is such 
a conspicuous object from the plain, and which, 
although part of a church, exactly resembles the 
keep of a feudal castle. 

I returned down the hillside to the plain planted 
with olive-trees. Farther on the country was 
hidden under the snow of almond-blossoms, blend- 
ing with the blue sky, which had not yet lost the 
soft uncertainty of morning. 

I passed another little garden raised above the 
road, in the centre of which was a Corinthian 
column, surmounted by a cross. The air was 
laden with the scent of violets that were growing 
there. 
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At the village of Bezouce I stopped at a door 
over which was the word * Cafe/ and inquired of a 
woman, who I was glad to see had not a forbidding 
face, as to her means of satisfying the hungry. 
She said she had only chestnuts in the house. I 
suppose I did not look overjoyed at the prospect of 
lunching on chestnuts, either boiled or baked ; for 
she added : 

* I can go out and fetch you some tunny fish.' 

* That will do,' I said, and walked in. 

The lunch turned out to be quite a respectable 
one — olives, eggs, tunny fish preserved in oil, bread, 
cheese, and walnuts, and a pleasant light wine. 
Not a chestnut figured in the menu. 

Beyond Bezouce I found signs of greater agri- 
cultural activity, which would be accounted for by 
the proximity of Nlmes. Hundreds of acres, from 
which the old vineyards had disappeared, had been 
planted with American vines. The olive-gardens 
were so carefully kept that they had an air of 
prosperity quite cheering. A postman strode by in 
a blouse with a satchel on his back, and a fine cap 
with red border on his head. Then came two 
priests driving in a cart, and an old woman in a 
white cap and long black cloak seated behind. 
After leaving the village of Marguerittes, the signs 
of primitive industry became gradually merged in 
those which tell the wayfarer that he is approaching 
a large town. The last picture of rural life before 
entering Nlmes was that of an old man, with a 
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shock of white hair, lying on the top of many sacks 
of newly-cut forage, piled upon a rickety little cart, 
drawn by an equally rickety old donkey. The 
peasant was sleeping, with the setting sun gilding 
his white hair ; for he had left to his old friend with 
four legs all the cares of the road. 
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II. 

It is probable that no two persons feel the in- 
fluences of nature in exactly the same way. Each 
man's standard of perfection in natural beauty is 
just the highest measure of pleasurable excitement 
which a certain combination of the elements com- 
posing the forms and colours of this world happens 
to produce upon him. But it is not only those 
influences which all agree proceed from beauty, 
although they may variously affect the minds that 
respond to them, that produce this pleasurable 
excitement ; the desolation, the monotony, the 
terror of nature have a fascination for many of us 
which it is easier to recognise than to account 
for. 

What tempted me to tramp among the dismal 
swamps of the Rhone, where it branches out into a 
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delta, and, from being a swift current, moves slug- 
gishly over the flat land towards the scarcely lower 
Mediterranean, was not altogether the desire to see 
the curious • monuments of mediaeval art which i 
knew were to be found in this region ; the fascina- 
tion of the wasteful solitude also drew me thither. 
There was the certain prospect of a vast horizon, of 
immensity both of land and sky, of that sensation 
of ijtter loneliness which is as stimulating to thought, 
while it is a novelty, as it is depressing when it has 
ceased to be so. 

The country of the Lower Rhdne was not always 
sad and silent as those plains where Asiatic and 
African cities of antiquity have disappeared under 
the sand. For the Phocians to have colonized it, 
and for Aries to have become the * Rome of Gaul,' 
the region must have been much more inviting then 
to civilization than it is now. The forces of nature 
have here proved more than a match for the genius 
and energy of man. The sea is ever adding to the 
shore, and throwing its sand up the Rh6ne, the 
surface of which, even in summer, is nearly on a 
level with the surrounding country. Hence the 
marshes and- lagoons of the Camargue ; hence, too, 
the complete destruction of the maritime trade of 
Aries, once a flourishing port, but now only to be 
approached from the sea by barges of light draught. 

The mistral, which had been gradually lessening 
in force for days, had so spent its strength that the 
sun in the clear March sky shone with the warmth 
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of early summer as I walked out of Nimes and 
took the road to St. Gilles. The district that lies 
between these towns is not a part of the desert just 
spoken of, but it is on the confines of it. For a few 
miles the road, planted on each side with poplars, 
ran as straight as an arrow across a plain cut up 
into innumerable cornfields, but without a hedge, a 
wall, or a fence to separate them. The phylloxera 
had quite destroyed the old vineyards here as else- 
where in Lower Languedoc ; but feeble and half- 
hearted attempts had been made to return to the 
vine-cultivation by the aid of American stocks. The 
first signs of the great marshes which lay to the 
south soon showed themselves. Oozy ditches run- 
ning parallel with the long flat road were filled with 
large shining leaves of the arum, among which mul- 
titudes of toads and frogs gambolled and croaked. 
In pleasant contrast to their music was the rapturous 
singing of the larks overhead. 

After passing a broad-faced peasant, who honoured 
me with a grin, I saw no human being until I reached 
a small hamlet at the foot of a range of low hills. 
Here I entered a little inn, where the family were 
sitting down to dinner, for so the mid-day meal is 
still term^>^y the French peasantry. Their repast 
titSnsistect'xjf a very watery vegetable soup, and there 
being apparently only enough for themselves, they 
did not offer me any. I was therefore saved the 
trouble of declining it. Excepting the soup, I had 
the best that the house could afford — namely, eggs, 
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olives, bread, and wine. I asked for the eggs boiled 
— the safest way of eating them when confidence 
has been shaken in the cleanliness of fingers and 
frying-pan. My hostess brought them to me in a 
basin, into which she had conscientiously emptied 
the water wherein they were boiled. Then she 
expected me not only to fish them out of the hot 
water, but also to eat them with my fingers. With 
some misgiving I asked for a spoon, and at length 
the inn did produce a pewter utensil of this character, 
the point of which could, with a little forcing, be 
introduced into an egg. It was quite irritating to 
see a billiard-table in a place where the simplicity of 
manners in other respects was so delightfully primi- 
tive. If the house was poor in provisions it was 
rich in dogs. I had no sooner commenced my 
frugal meal than several of these animals surrounded 
me, and stared at me with such eager, glistening, 
hungry eyes, full of silent reproaches at my greedi- 
ness, that I was compelled to feed them for my own 
comfort's sake. Then there was a bantam cock that 
kept close to my feet, and picked up every crumb 
that the dogs thought beneath their notice. For 
my eggs, bread, bottle of wine, and olives, I paid 
what would be exactly a shilling in English money. 
The next stage was more solitary than the first. 
it was a nine miles* walk, without a village or 
hamlet on the road. I was just gaining the open 
country when a man stopped me and asked if I 
sold stationery. He did not look as if he wanted 
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to buy any. He was probably one of those persons 
who never hesitate to hazard a question to satisfy 
their curiosity. I was not at all offended at being 
taken for a pedlar, for I had grown accustomed to 
such hasty reasoning respecting my occupation. 
Lunching once at a restaurant in Avignon with a 
fellow-tramp, our astonishment at being served with 
a remarkable number of dishes for the sum of two 
francs was set at rest by the proprietor coming for- 
ward as we rose to leave, and saying, with a low 
bow and bland smile : 

* I hope ces messieurs will come again, and bring 
some of their comrades.' 

* Comrades } We are strangers here.' 

* But ces messieurs belong to the circus ?' 
' What circus ?' 

* The English circus that has just arrived.' 

He had taken us for clowns or acrobats. We 
were obliged to undeceive him, although this was 
rather distressing after he had so taxed the re- 
sources of his larder and kitchen in order to draw 
custom. 

The country which I was now crossing consisted 
of plains or low tablelands, showing scant vegeta- 
tion beyond an occasional wood of holly, but dotted 
over at distances of two or three miles or less by 
substantially-built homesteads, nearly surrounded by 
dense groves of cypresses and pines. These farm- 
houses, called mas in the Languedocian dialect, 
standing in the midst of their sombre groves, only 
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add to the mournfulness of the land. The groves 
are intended less for ornament than for use. With- 
out them existence would be much less bearable 
than it is throughout the long summer in these 
scorching plains. Nature here in the hot months 
keeps all her sweetness for the brief twilight, the 
early morning, and the moonlit nights ; at other 
times she is harsh and repellent. The Langue- 
docian, like the Englishman, is strongly attached to 
his home, because the asperities of climate so fre- 
quently compel him to take refuge in it. He needs 
not only frequent shelter from the sun, but also 
from the fierce mistral — the master-wind that lifts 
the stones off the ground in its fury, and often 
blows for days together. The Languedocian, more- 
over, loves his grove, where he has listened to the 
cicadas from his infancy. 

The chief industry of the scanty population is 
corn-growing, for which the land seems well adapted. 
I found the road frequently lined with almond-trees, 
among which multitudes of bees hummed as they 
flew from flower to flower. Marigolds and coltsfoot 
in full blossom relieved the prevailing brown of the 
wayside and the fallow fields with golden patches. 
The winter had been unusually severe for the South 
of France, and spring flowers were very backward. 
The land, which had gradually risen until it formed 
a wide plateau, now began to slope southward 
towards an immense plain, where in the far dis- 
tance broad pools of water were flashing gorgeously 
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in the early evening sunlight. They were the out- 
lying puddles of the great lakes and marshes of 
the Camargue. In the plain I found the olive- 
gardens again, which had disappeared soon after I 
left Ntmes. 

When I was about a mile from St. Gilles I was 
overtaken on the road by a rustic youth who was 
driving a cart with a long beam jutting out behind. 
He stopped his horse, and asked me, half in Langue- 
docian and half in French, if I would like to take a 
seat upon this beam. The invitation pleased me, 
for the sultriness of the weather had made me 
languid and weary. So I thanked the bucolic 
youth, and jumped upon the curious tailboard. As 
soon as I was seated he whipped the horse, and 
away we went at a pace that would have been 
merry enough had I not been placed in so delicate 
a situation. There was a springing movement in 
the beam, that tossed me two or three inches in 
the air every second or so. 

* Tiens-toi !' shouted my new acquaintance, whose 
tutoiement implied no disrespect. 

To be sure, I did hold on, and very tightly, but 
I could not have borne another half mile of such 
jerking. 

The town of St. Gilles — a very important place in 
the Middle Ages, containing numerous churches and 
monastic houses, and attracting multitudes of pil- 
grims yearly from various parts of Europe — has now 
only 6,000 inhabitants. It was so battered about 
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during the religious wars that it shows few traces of 
its mediaeval splendour. For this reason it is far 
less picturesque than other towns in Languedoc 
which escaped the devastating wars because they 
never became strong enough to attract to themselves 
the successive waves of human fury such as ruined 
even the ruins of St. Gilles. The vestiges which it 
can show of its once-magnificent abbey church render 
it, nevertheless, one of the most interesting places in 
the South of France. 

The founder of this celebrated abbey was an 
Athenian, whose name became Latinized into 
-^gidius, and who is known to us Englishmen — 
especially to Londoners — as St. Giles. Although 
of kingly origin, he chose the life of a hermit, and 
came to Gaul in the year 663. Through the 
bounty of the Visigoth Flavius Wamba, he was 
enabled to found a monastery on a desert spot 
which he had already selected for his hermitage ; 
and around this nucleus the town of St. Gilles 
sprang up as the pilgrims to the shrine of St. 
-^gidius increased in number. The monks of St. 
Gilles at length adopted the rule of St. Benedict, 
but other orders also founded important establish- 
ments here, such as the Templars and the Knights 
of St. John of Jerusalem. Of all these conventual 
buildings nothing now remains. The most ancient 
piece of architecture is the crypt under the abbey 
church, which dates from the eleventh century. 
Like most crypts constructed while the basilican 
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Style was still in vogue, it was intended to be 
used for religious services. Its high altar was 
consecrated by Pope Urban II. in 1095. Its 
vaults, of prodigious span and strength, were de- 
signed to carry an upper church that would be 
the most splendid basilica in the whole of Gaul. 
Upon entering this crypt you are so seized by the 
gloom that the eye for awhile can distinguish 
nothing clearly, but presently the rich carving of 
capitals and archivaults grows out of the dimness, 
and you become aware of the imperishable spirit of 
ancient art reviving as the winter of the Dark Ages 
was passing away. 

There is a well in this crypt, which, according to 
legend, is the one that supplied St. Gilles with 
water. It was destined to have some terrible asso- 
ciations. On September 27, 1562, the Huguenots 
obtained a signal success over the Catholic army of 
Provence, commanded by the Counts of Suze and 
Sommerives, near the town of St. Gilles. The vic- 
torious zealots entered the church during the office 
of vespers, murdered the priests at the altar, and 
then, seizing the choir-boys, threw them into the 
well. It is recorded that the boys continued to chant 
until their voices were hushed for ever : * Christe 
fili Dei vivi, miserere nobis.' Three centuries after- 
wards traces of blood were still distinguishable on 
the stone-work of the well. 

A Latin inscription, still legible on a fragment of 
exterior wall, tells us that the building of the upper 
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church was commenced in April, 1 1 16. Three other 
churches had been pulled down to make room for it. 
The length was 285 feet, and the breadth 83. The 
design, which was prepared at the Abbey of Cluny, 
was that of a nave with two aisles and an apsidal 
choir. We can judge, from the ruined arches of the 
choir, how noble this portion of the structure 
must have been. Round the deambulatorium were 
numerous chapels. The elegance, harmony, and 
pure proportions of the details, and the loftiness of 
the vaulting, although the Roman arch was still 
adhered to, must have produced an effect little 
inferior in grandeur to that of some of the finest 
Gothic choirs of the thirteenth century. The 
capitals of some of the columns are closely imitated 
from the Corinthian order; others are cubiform, 
indicating Byzantine influence. From traces that 
are left, the zigzag moulding appears to have been 
much used as an embellishment of archivaults. 

It is, however, upon the fa9ade that the interest 
of this Romano- Byzantine church chiefly centres. It 
has been wonderfully preserved when all the violence 
from which the edifice has suffered is considered. If 
the design has something in common with that of 
the Latin Christian basilica, Byzantine principles 
predominate. French architects refer to it as a 
specimen of Byzantine architecture, but it is in 
reality a style apart, illustrating a combination of 
Eastern and Western taste. It is an incrustation of 
sculpture, superbly fine and delicate in workmanship, 
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but conveying a general impression of immoderate 
aestheticism, semi-barbaric in its tendency to stifle 
art with ornament. The composition is confined 
rigidly within straight lines, like a piece of 
embroidery within a wooden frame, or elaborate 
carvings on the panel of a cabinet. The cornice, 
which answers for the upper part of the frame, is 
but a few inches higher than the loftiest archi- 
vault ; above this there is only blank wall. This 
fa9ade is pierced with three portals, and it is upon 
these and the parts dependent upon them that so 
much marble has been lavished in carved facings 
and statues. The lateral portals are of inferior 
elevation to the central one ; they project beyond it, 
and are connected with it by a continuous entablature 
supported by columns with Corinthian capitals. The 
numerous receding archivaults over the portals, in the 
enrichments of which the pearl and egg moulding is 
conspicuous, form a beautiful and imposing feature. 

In the sculpture of the friezes and tympans the 
figures are more or less badly proportioned, the 
heads being in some cases grotesquely large ; but 
in the composition of the groups, and in the 
dexterous chiselling, the work is in advance of the 
sculpture applied to the human form of our Northern 
Gothic churches of a century later. The Southern 
artists had the advantage over their Northern 
brethren of being able to study from antique models 
— an advantage which they might have turned to 
still better account. Most of the bas-reliefs have 
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been mutilated, but some of them are in an excel- 
lent state of preservation. Below the friezes are 
niches containing large statues of the Twelve 
Apostles. Some of them were sadly battered by 
the Revolutionists of '94. 

The fa9ade appears to have been spared by the 
Reformers of the sixteenth century, who completely 
ruined the interior. The Apostles can be all identi- 
fied by the Scriptural texts inscribed upon the open 
books or scrolls which they carry in their hands. 
Thus St. John is distinguished by the first words of 
his Gospel : * In principio erat verbum.' Some of 
the sculptures which ornament the fa9ade are fantas- 
tically allegorical, such as, for example, the figures 
of three indescribable winged beings in the act of 
crushing underfoot three hideous monsters. Some 
are curiously anachronistic, such as the figure of 
Goliath in the armour of a warrior of the twelfth 
century. Griffins, dragons, lions, centaurs, monkeys, 
and other animals, real and fabulous, mingle with 
saints and angels. Two figures of Apostles in the 
jambs of the central portal stand upon crouching 
lions. The favourite ornamentation of plain surface 
is the fret pattern, which, together with the pearl 
and egg moulding, shows that the sculptors were 
strongly influenced by classic traditions. On the 
other hand, arabesques of exquisite workmanship 
exhibit the intermixture of Arabian taste. When 
the world was seven centuries younger, the front of 
the abbey church of St. Gilles must have glistened 
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in the sun like snow, but its white marble has turned 
gray and yellow with time. 

Among the ruins of the choir standing behind the 
existing church, which was built to the old fa9ade, is 
a tower enclosing a staircase that led to one of the 
galleries for the use of the congregation. This stair- 
case goes by the name of the * Screw of St. Gilles.' 
Its spiral vaulting is still regarded as a triumph of 
mathematical science applied to masonry, and it has 
served as the model of similar structures in various 
countries. 

I studied the fa9ade of the old abbey under diffi- 
culties. The town urchins had apparently estab- 
lished their playground by predilection upon the 
church-steps and parvis. There they chased one 
another, rolled over one another, and rent the air, 
which ought in such a place to have been solemnly 
still, with their strident screams. Some, who seemed 
to have realized the advantages of compulsory educa- 
tion, were writing or drawing with chalk or bits of 
stone upon the sculptured marbles 700 years old. 
There was no beadle, no sacristan, no priest to 
curb their misdirected animal spirits. Old women 
— some wearing the coquettish little coiffure of 
Aries, which to Northern eyes is apt to give an air 
of frivolity to old age, and displaying a great deal of 
wrinkled yellow neck — entered the church, clasping 
their rosaries in their withered hands, to say some 
prayers, and came out again, but took noi notice of 
the children. In the little square a woman rioW and 
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again would appear upon her threshold to over- 
turn a pail, or to send the dirty water flying into 
the middle of the road, but she, like the old 
people bent on praying, took no heed of the 
urchins. So long as they amused themselves by 
scratching upon the Apostles* feet and the lions* 
foreheads, everybody seemed to be well satisfied. 
A lean and haggard cat crossing the square actually 
did look out of its yellow eyes unpleasantly at the 
children, but the expression plainly said. : * Do just 
what you like to the Apostles, but don't throw stones 
at me/ 

What a strange, inert life the people lead in these 
mausoleums of the past which are called towns in 
Lower Languedoc ! One can almost believe that 
the races which have disappeared from the land, but 
have added to it successive layers of bones, send 
forth a miasm that, without destroying life, renders 
it languid and spiritless. 

There is an old house at St. Gilles that deserves 
to be mentioned, because it is one of the very few 
specimens which exist of domestic architecture that 
is purely Romanesque. It is said that Pope 
Clement IV. was born in it in the year 1265. 
After being woefully degraded, it has been classed 
with historic monuments by the French Govern- 
ment, and restored to what was no doubt its original 
appearance. The most striking peculiarities are the 
imbricated lozenge ornament running along the 
facade at different elevations, and the blind arches 
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scooped, as it were, out of the wall, some of the 
trefoil shape, others nearly circular, crowning the 
arched heads of the window-lights. These lights 
are separated by slender, graceful columns with 
diversified capitals. 

The morning after my arrival at St. Gilles I was 
on the road to Aigues-Mortes, but the sun was 
rather high before I started. I went in the direc- 
tion of those pools of water which I saw flashing up 
to the verge of the southern horizon on the previous 
afternoon. So summer-like was the weather that 
clusters of red berries on some hawthorns mingling 
with the light green of the very young leaves 
seemed quite fantastic and unreal. The first few 
miles of the journey were enlivened by company. 
I passed a small troop of turkeys with a blustering 
old cock at their head that looked capable of setting 
himself on fire with his own wattles, then a troop of 
screaming guinea - hens ; and, being in an * idle 
humour, I was myself overtaken by some Landais 
pedlars, and several labourers tramping to a fresh 
district in search of work with their bundles and 
their tools on their backs. The men were all pro- 
vided with cloaks, a precaution which the sudden 
changes of the climate rendered necessary. Then I 
was overtaken by a stolid-looking farmer in a trap, 
and he, moved by pity or curiosity, invited me to 
take a seat beside him. I did so, and the first cfues- 
tion he asked me was : * Are you a traveller fo^ the 
Salvation Army i^' 
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He could not have asked me anything that would 
have astonished me more. This man dropped me 
soon, for his mas was not far from the spot where 
we met. 

I made a halt at a wretched hamlet called Galician, 
and turned into an inn that was little better than a 
hovel. The enervating moist heat — I had now 
reached the marshes — gave me neuralgia, but I 
stopped it in time with some absinthe. Then I 
lunched upon the best food that I could obtain ; 
this was some very good cheese made from sheep's 
milk, eggs, olives, and bread. The wine that was 
given me was the pure juice of the grape, but it had 
been grown in the Camargue, and the saline soil had 
imparted to it a slight taste of salt. 

The rest of my day's journey was made along the 
towing-path of the canal that connects Le Crau du 
Roi on the coast with Beaucaire. From the point 
wh^e I now struck it, it ran in a perfectly straight 
line to Aigues-Mortes, with marshes on both sides, 
filled with reeds and sedges of last year s growth. 
There were low bushes of tamarisk, just beginning 
to bud, and still lower bushes of salicorn, which 
never has leaves, but puts forth instead of them 
jointed fleshy sprouts filled with a saline juice 
that makes them not a bad substitute for pickles. 
Splashes of this salicorn occasionally relieved the 
prevailing brown of the dead reeds and sedges with 
a flush of russet-red. More pleasing to the eye in 
this desert of sombre tones were the white flowers 
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of the narcissus, which, however, generally grew where 
they could not be gathered without wading through 
the marsh. Gulls that had come inland to fish, and 
other water -fowl, screamed dismally among the 
reeds, and myriads of frogs kept up an incessant 
chorus with their elfish croaking. And yet this 
walk was not altogether solitary. First I met a 
barge with a sail coming gaily up the canal with the 
strong breeze that had set in ; then a bigger barge, 
gorgeously painted yellow and red, with a shoulder- 
of-mutton sail, but nevertheless towed by a couple 
of horses, one of which was ridden by a girl. Her 
face was as brown as those of the bargees who sang 
while they steered. I likewise met a fellow-tramp, 
a genuine one, who did not tramp in search of the 
picturesque, but who no doubt was wishing these 
bogs which I thought interesting to * all the devils.' 
He had a small bundle slung over his shoulder. As 
we drew near one another he stopped short, and 
addressed me as follows : * Voyageur, n est ce pas ? 
Vous 6tes dans le grand ; moi, je suis dans le 
petit' 

After such a compliment I could not do less than 
give him some sous ; so he parted from me on 
excellent terms. 

I now passed a farmhouse lying two or three 
miles away to the right on land a little higher than 
the surrounding marshes. This is all that remains 
of the ancient and famous Benedictine Abbey of 
Psalmody, which, after being destroyed by the 
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Saracens, was rebuilt by Charlemagne in the eighth 
century. The monks kept up the psalterium per- 
petuum ; day after day, year after year, century after 
century, the mournful chorus sounded incessantly 
over the ever-silent waters ; the singers disappeared 
from their stalls, and, with their cowls drawn over 
their faces, were lowered coffinless into their shallow 
graves ; but others took their places, and chanted 
the same psalms to the same notation, and there 
was no apparent change. All things, however, have 
their ending ; the peasant now stalls his cattle where 
the abbots of Psalmody ruled as spiritual and tem- 
poral lords. 

A high round tower came into view, with the 
golden flash upon it of the sun, now sinking into the 
waste of waters. Connected with this tower I could 
distinguish a line of battlemented ramparts, with 
lower towers rising above it, and projecting beyond 
it at intervals. The wall of Aigues-Mortes was in 
front of me. In less than an hour afterwards I 
passed into the town through a massive archway, 
where, in the vault above, once hung the portcullis. 

I have been in many a little quiet town, but never 
in one so small and so silent as Aigues-Mortes. In 
the crooked, narrow streets — where the paving- 
stones of all shapes and sizes seemed to have 
been merely thrown down and there left to settle 
into the earth under the feet of the passing centuries 
— scarcely a figure moved. Even the few that were 
seen looked like ghosts in the twilight. There were 
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no human voices — no sounds except the frog-chorus 
that came with ever-growing distinctness at the 
approach of night from beyond the walls. 

I managed to find an inn — the only one in the 
town worthy of the name. It was quite modern 
and uninteresting, having been built apparently for 
the accommodation of the few commercial travellers 
and persons of an archaeological turn of mind who 
are almost the only visitors that Aigues-Mortes 
receives. After dining, chiefly on fish and wild 
duck — the staple food of the inhabitants of this 
region, which in all other respects is poor indeed — I 
went out in search of fresh sensations. Although 
the inn was in the centre of the town, three minutes' 
walk brought me outside the wall. There was no 
moon, but the night was not so dark but that the face 
of the country and the perspective of the ramparts, 
even to the indentations of the battlements, alter- 
nating an indigo sky with the more sombre stone, 
could be distinctly seen. In that black-blue vault 
overhead stars gleamed and cast their reflections 
upon the great salt pools, the desolate lagoons, 
and the reedy swamps ; so that incalculable will-o'- 
the-wisps seemed to be resting on the bosom of the 
dark water that reached to within a few yards of the 
wall, at the foot of which the rank grass grew. As 
I stood still the irogs came out of the pool with a 
croak that might have meant love or defiance, and 
disported upon the sand along the water-line. The 
air was full of the voices of these reptiles, but the 
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sound was so monotonous that it was like silence. 
When some aquatic bird shrieked as it flew past, or 
from its nest far out among the reeds, this weird 
silence was abruptly and harshly broken. 

The ramparts might have been the wall of a 
cemetery, so solemnly still was the little town within. 
Well is it called Dead Waters. Plunging torrents of 
human purpose, of enthusiasm begotten by a shining 
ideal, have foamed into it, and have foamed out 
again, to be made one with the great sea of ex- 
hausted, unavailing effort and generous human 
aspiration. There is no spot in Europe that tells 
the story of the Crusades like Aigues-Mortes. The 
Crusaders destroyed many towns ; this one they 
built. This miserable cluster of houses, surrounded 
by its thirteenth-century wall and towers, lying in 
the midst of the great marshes by the historic sea 
whose pebbles are books, exists as a monumental 
witness of that once mighty conflagration. And 
yet the strange old wall — the ruined ramparts of 
Damietta rebuilt in the desert of Gaul as a memorial 
of St. Louis' glorious exploit — is a trace singularly 
lasting and impressive compared to those which the 
greatest human movements are wont to leave in the 
world. 

I walked around these ramparts several times, for 
the woeful solitude, with its associations^ held me as 
by a spell. At length I entered one of the gate- 
ways, and returned to the inn through the dark and 
now quite deserted streets. 
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If it be true that St. Louis fleet of a thousand 
ships assembled at Aigues-Mortes to take on board 
his thirty-six thousand Crusaders, the physical con- 
ditions of the region must have been very different 
in the thirteenth century from what they are now. 
The town is at present about four miles from the 
sea, and not even a barge can get any nearer to it 
otherwise than by canal. But local tradition quite 
upholds Joinville s narrative of the Crusade as far 
as it relates to the embarkation. 

The ramparts of Aigues-Mortes, which nearly 
form a quadrangle, are not so ornamental and 
graceful as those of Avignon, for they lack the 
machicolations of these last, and other details which 
exhibit an artistic feeling and motive apart from the 
grim necessities of defence. But although they are 
considerably older than those of the papal city, they 
are in a much better state of preservation. With the 
exception of the towers, from which the battlements 
have in great part disappeared, they have remained 
until the present day almost unchanged. The 
elevation has been diminished by the filling up of 
the moat, but the walls, with their loopholes and 
crenellations, offer very little trace of the influence 
of six centuries otherwise than by their deepened 
colour. The high tower which I had noticed on 
approaching the town was built by St. Louis in 
1246. It stands outside the line of ramparts, with 
which, however, it is connected by a protected 
passage. It is a gloomy mass, with walls of vast 
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thickness, and a few long slits to let in light, and to 
let out arrows and bolts. 

I left Aigues-Mortes with a long and difficult 
day's journey before me. I had resolved to tramp 
across the marshes to a village called Les Saintes- 
Maries, which lies by the Mediterranean in the 
wildest part of the Camargue. There is no village 
in all France that is so cut off from civilization. It 
contains, however, a fortified church of the twelfth 
century of a unique character, and it was in order 
to see this that I was ready to run the risk of 
passing the night in the salt swamps. The only 
feasible way of reaching Les Saintes-Maries was 
to cross the marshes by a track that the Aigues- 
Mortains assured me would lead first to a bridge 
and afterwards to a ferry. As it turned out, they 
knew very little about the district respecting which 
they pretended to be so well informed. 

The sky was clear, there was no wind, and the 
sun was already scorching when I started. For 
some distance the path was well defined, and it lay 
between wide sheets of salt water crossed in places 
by sand-ridges thickly covered, as were the margins, 
with tamarisk and salicorn. The only trees were a 
few dwarf cypresses, which just managed to exist i» 
the saline soil. Yet Nature, even in this solitude, 
was full of joy at the return of spring. The blue 
sky was flecked with dark spots, which were so 
many trembling larks pouring out their song ; frogs 
and lizards basked in the sunshine ; and the gulls 
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rose upon their tails in the water, flapped their 
wings, and screamed with happiness. As I walked 
through the tufts of salicorn, mosquitos rose in 
clouds, but they were not sufficiently eager to attack 
me. I came upon patches of narcissi like those I 
had seen on the previous day, tufts of young spurge 
of a brilliant green, bushes of sea-wormwood with 
the dull whitish leaves just bursting. Signs of 
human industry were not altogether wanting. I 
passed near a factory for extracting salt from the 
saline water, and strips of land lately planted with 
vines. The vine is destined to transform not only 
this district, but the greater part of the Camargue, 
and to populate the mephitic desert. The ruin of 
the finest vineyards of France by the phylloxera 
has led to many experiments being made with the 
vine which would not otherwise have been thought 
of Among these is that of planting it in the soil 
of the saline marshes, after draining or raising the 
ground. The result has surpassed all expectations. 
Vineyards so formed can not only defy the phyl- 
loxera, but they thrive and bear abundant fruit. At 
present they are too young to produce strong wine, 
but the quality will improve as they grow older. 
The Languedocian peasant farther north, who 
twenty years ago was blessed by prosperity, is now 
poor and wretched ; and the peasant of the 
Camargue, who until lately had to depend largely 
upon water-fowl and fish for his subsistence, is now 
in a fair way of finding in that soil, which from his 
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childhood he has been taught to regard as the 
most ungrateful on earth, a source of comparative 
wealth. 

I had been walking some two or three hours 
when I turned round, hoping to see Aigues-Mortes 
far away in the hazy distance. It was apparently 
but half a mile off, and the surprise was quite start- 
ling. Had I by winding among the lagoons and 
marshes come back nearly to the starting-point ? or 
was the mirage playing a trick upon me ? By con- 
sulting the map I found I was several miles in a 
straight line from the town ; consequently the sight, 
either by the influence of atmosphere or water, or 
by the two combined, was thrown out of its reckon- 
ing. In the Camargue the mirage is frequent. It 
is a common thing there to see two suns shining in 
the heavens. But the town I saw floating, as it 
were, upon the blue water, the dark walls and towers 
gilded by an amber-tinted mist, was undoubtedly 
Aigues-Mortes. At about mid-day the heat was 
overpowering, for there was not wind enough to 
raise a ripple upon the glassy surface of the lakes, 
which were like so many mirrors reflecting the sun's 
rays and the ardent blue of the sky until they met 
the horizon and mingled their light with it. Taking 
advantage of the scanty shade that a dwarf cypress 
afforded, I sat down by the brink of one of these 
flashing motionless pools. It was well that I had 
brought wine as well as food with me, for I was 
parched with thirst, and although the whole country 
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was nearly under water, every drop was as briny as 
the ocean. I had hardly opened my knapsack when 
a host of mosquitos rose up from the salicorn, sound- 
ing their war-trumpets, and bent on bloodshed. 
Rest was impossible here. 

It was not, however, until I began walking again 
that my troubles really commenced. The path that 
I had been following with the utmost care gradually 
lost itself in an impassable marsh. The Aigues- 
Mortains had unwittingly directed me to an immense 
quagmire. They must have left the effect of the 
winter rains out of their calculation. I now turned 
to the map and compass, which have often done me 
better service than local advice. I found that by 
turning towards the north, where the land was fairly 
dry, I should strike a canal that joined the Rh6ne 
Mort. The cUtour was a long one, but there was no 
help for it. I reached the canal, and after walking 
some distance along the towing-path came to a mas. 
A man whose face was as brown as an Arab's 
was working in the farmyard. As my bottle was 
now empty, and I was again parched with thirst, I 
asked him for some water. He stared at me with 
silent amazement, while two or three large dogs 
came bounding towards me at full bay. It was 
not until I began to strike right and left at the 
brutes with my stick that the peasant thought fit 
to call them off. Then he became good-natured, 
and in very broken French invited me into his 
house. 
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With the dogs keeping unpleasantly close to my 
heels and growling all the way, I was led into a very 
large cool room paved with rough stones, and fur- 
nished with a few chairs and a sturdy table, that 
looked^ at least a hundred years old. The farmer 
spoke in an undertone to his wife, and she placed a 
bottle and a glass upon the table. I filled the glass 
from the bottle, and was on the point of drinking, 
when the odour of alcohol stopped me. It was 
white eau'de-vie, distilled for private use, and of 
fiery strength. I begged them to give me water, 
and to take back the spirit. The water was 
brought in a pitcher, but I was not allowed to 
drink it pure. 

* Coupez ! coupez !' cried the farmer and his wife ; 
and so serious did they look over the matter that I 
did as they wished. 

Of course it was stagnant canal-water that was 
given me, and these people had evidently concluded 
from experience that it was prudent to mix a little 
alcohol with it. 

Where the canal joined the Rhone Mort there 
was a bridge, and having crossed this I was in the 
Petit Camargue, which is a triangle formed by the 
sea and the two branches of the Rh6ne. It is a 
very desolate part of the Camargue, inhabited only 
by a few peasants whose houses frequently lie 
several miles apart. I also found to my cost that it 
was a district by no means easy for an inexperienced 
person to traverse. 
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I walked over extensive mudflats which had not 
long previously been under water, but were now 
covered with a crust of white salt. The sen- 
sation of walking upon salt was quite new to me. 
At length I was in the midst of marshes, where to 
go back was almost as puzzling as to go forward, 
r. began to run over in my mind the consequences 
V f gradually sinking into the morass and disappear- 
ing from human view. Would my friends manage 
to fish me out of the mud, or should I be discovered 
in some future age, a fossil-tourist with a fossilized 
knapsack on his back, and be put into a museum ? 
I confess I became a little anxious for my own 
safety, for I was surrounded by swamps far away 
from any human habitation ; and the sun, although it 
still blazed gloriously, was fast sinking into the west. 

After much trouble and fatigue I reached firm 
land by turning again towards the north. At length 
a long line of reeds showing across the dismal flat 
far to the east enabled me to guess the course of the 
Petit Rh6ne. There I met the river flowing beneath 
a dense forest of reeds standing ten or twelve feet 
high. But before I reached it a troop of about 
thirty small white horses, with jangling bells tied 
to their necks, passed swiftly in Indian file across 
the plain. They were some of the so-called wild 
horses of the Camargue. The term is hardly an 
exaggeration. They roam this desert absolutely in 
a state of nature. From time to time the colts are 
caught and belled, and the owner s mark is placed 
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Upon them ; they are then let loose again, and are 
allowed perfect liberty until they are about three 
years old, when they are again caught, this time to 
be put into training for the uses of civilization. To 
catch them, the lasso is employed, as it is in the 
prairies of America. There are also in the Camargue 
large herds of roaming cattle as wild as the horse i 
the bulls are very active and savage, and are muclv 
esteemed for these qualities at the Provengal courses 
de taureatix. When I came to the river I found a 
beaten path through the reeds which had been made 
by the cattle. This I followed, not without some 
misgiving, for I had no desire to come to close 
quarters with a Camargue bull — still less with a cow 
that had a calf. I was now in search of the ferry, 
and I concluded from what I had been told that it 
was higher up the stream. After I had been walk- 
ing a mile or so I met a shepherd pasturing his flock 
upon the grass that grew along the river-bank. 
From him I learnt that I should have followed 
the stream downward to find the ferry, and that 
it was a long way off. I had only about half an 
hour of sunlight left when, ready to drop from 
fatigue, and thoroughly sickened of the Camargue, 
I perceived a boat moored to the opposite side of 
the river, and a wretched hut upon the bank above 
it. I shouted the word ' Passeur !' as loud as I was 
able, but no ferryman showed himself. As I con- 
tinued to shout I began to lose hope of reaching the 
village that evening, for unless somebody brought 
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the boat across the stream to my assistance I should 
have to pass the night with the frogs. But I 
was saved this rude experience. A dark-brown 
face, half covered with a shock of black hair, pre- 
sently looked out from among the reeds on the oppo- 
site bank. It belonged to a boy, who, understanding 
my gestures, jumped into the boat and rowed to- 
wards me. I gave him three times as much as he 
expected for his service, so rejoiced was I at the 
thought of having overcome the last important 
obstacle in my day's journey. 

A few more windings among the marshes brought 
me to the road between Aries and Les Saintes- 
Maries. Just before I reached it the sun set. The 
impression of that scene is one of those that will 
always remain vivid. About a third of the sun's 
disc was above the surface of a large sheet of water. 
It was red like blood, and the rays that streamed 
from it stained with their deepening colour the 
glassy pools, their reedy islets, and their fringes of 
tamarisk and salicorn. The spectacle was superbly 
grand and beautiful, but at the same time unutter- 
ably mournful. The solemnity of the solitude had 
become that of a world abandoned and accursed, 
disappearing under rising waters of blood. Every 
reed was touched with the deep crimson glow. 
The strangeness of this flood of colour was the 
darkness that mingled with it. Before the last 
lurid speck of sun had sunk into the water, the 
gloom of night had begun to settle down. 
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When I struck the road I had then more than an 
hours walk before me. How I hailed the lights of 
the village when they first began to twinkle through 
the gloom ! How I tried to throw off my weariness 
and quicken my steps when the sound of human 
voices broke the overwhelming monotony of the 
fiendish frog-chorus ! When I entered the little inn 
at Les Saintes-Maries — the only one that the village 
boasts where travellers can lodge — threw off my 
knapsack, and took a chair by the kitchen fire, the 
sense of relief and repose was so exquisite that I 
thought it was well worth the price paid for it in 
trial and trouble. 

The family were just sitting down to dinner as I 
came in. I lost no time in joining the party. The 
landlord, a fine type of a sturdy, brown-skinned, 
black-eyed, curly-haired Provengal ; his brother-in- 
law, a youth with eyes like two lamps set in his 
head, and a veritable bush of raven-black hair that 
stood erect upon his scalp, and myself sat at the 
only table in the kitchen. The women — the wife of 
the host, young and pretty, and her mother, with a 
face wrinkled and puckered up like scorched parch- 
ment — waited upon the men, and ate their dinner 
between whiles, and at a distance, with their plates 
upon their knees. This separation of the sexes at 
meal-time is customary in the district of Aries. The 
woman often eats on the doorstep, while her husband 
and sons sit at the table within. There is a decided 
suggestion of Oriental manners in this habit, which 
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perhaps the Arabs left behind them with a good 
deal of their blood in this part of France. The 
younger woman, while she snatched her meal, 
rocked with one foot a baby in a cradle. Two or 
three gaunt dogs fixed their wistful eyes upon the 
company, and watched the journey of every morsel 
from the plate to the mouth with distressing interest, 
but knew far too much about boots to whine even 
as faindy as the wind through the keyhole. There 
was a cat, too ; and great was my astonishment 
when the host called her, in plain English, *cat* 
To me the word was English, but to him it was 
Provencal. 

The next morning my first thought was to see 
the church. I had no difficulty in finding it, for it 
made all the houses in the village look like hovels — 
and, indeed, most of them were not much better. 
I was prepared to be interested in this building, and 
was not disappointed. Exteriorly it bears scarcely 
any resemblance to a church, but is absolutely a 
fortress. It is flanked by machicolated and em- 
battled parapets, supported by buttresses of vast 
strength. In communication with these defences, 
and carried round the apse, is a semicircular para- 
pet, with battlements and machicolations resting on 
corbels. The wall of the apse is continued up- 
wards, and forms above the roof of the nave part 
of a massive tower pierced with loopholes, and 
now ruined in the upper portion, where a belfry, 
consisting of two open arches displaying a pair of 
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bells, has been constructed apparently with the 
debris. You pass through a narthex into the nave, 
which has no aisles, and is covered with a slightly- 
pointed vault with four double ribs resting upon 
heavy piers engaged in the walls. A small en- 
tablature connects the piers. The apse is very 
curious, and characteristic of Romanesque taste. 
The form is semicircular, and exhibits interiorly a 
blind arcade supported by graceful columns. Some 
of the capitals are of the Corinthian pattern, while 
others are ornamented with grouped figures, ex- 
tremely quaint and fantastic. The exterior surface 
of the apse is embellished with pilaster strips and a 
corbel table. In a recess at the end is a narrow 
window flanked by two small marble columns with 
Corinthian capitals. From this window, and two 
other small ones high up in the walls of the nave, 
the church receives all its light. The surface of the 
walls has been left rough, and the solid paving- 
stones of the floor have been deeply worn away in 
places by the feet of many generations that have 
passed over them. A more cavern-like church is 
probably not to be found in all Europe. It was 
built to fulfil a religious purpose, but it was at once 
the fane and the fortress of the little community 
that it protected spiritually and materially. The 
greatest danger to be apprehended was probably 
from the landing of predatory Arabs. The church 
could have been turned into a granary, the people 
could have taken refuge in it, and, the portcullis 
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being let down, and the tower and lower battle- 
ments being manned, the building might have with' 
stood a long siege. The massive machicolations 
were not made for ornament, but to let down 
streams of hot lead upon the enemy, whoever he 
might be, and the loopholes and battlements were 
designed for the use of bow and crossbow. 

This twelfth-century church is accounted rich in 
relics of St. Mary, mother of St. James the Minor, 
and of Mary Magdalene ; but the legend of the 
landing of these saints in the little bay where the 
fishermen of Les Saintes-Maries now haul up their 
boats upon the golden beach, rests upon no historic 
evidence. Nevertheless, many pilgrims are drawn 
here annually by the /iie patrofialCy and then the 
inhabitants of Les Saintes-Maries deck themselves 
out in their best clothes, and bless the saints for 
bringing them so many visitors. There is, more* 
over, a well in the crypt, the water of which when 
drunk is said to prevent any bad consequences 
arising from the bite of a mad dog. The curi told 
me that about thirty people who had been bitten by 
dogs said to be rabid came annually to drink the 
water ; and he added, ' Not one of them has ever 
gone mad.' M. Pasteur had become a formidable 
rival of the well. The curd spoke of him with 
.much generosity. This excellent priest, by-the-bye, 
was smitten by the very respectable craze for col- 
lecting antiquities. He had a room full of ancient 
pottery, Roman coins, iron finger-rings, etc., most 
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of which he had fished out of the Lake of Val- 
cares. 

My last meal at Les Saintes-Maries was a 
memorable one. There were some other guests 
besides myself; but while I remained in the kitchen, 
they had their fare carried to them in what appeared 
to be the washhouse. I nevertheless thought they 
were to be envied ; for while I was waiting my turn, 
I saw a great dish containing four or five wild ducks 
piled one upon another being taken to them, and 
caught their fragrance as they passed. My time, 
however, came. To roughly translate a French 
saying, my hostess 'only held back so that she 
might jump the better.' She gave me so many 
wild ducks of various sizes and flavours, that I 
think I must have tasted all the aquatic birds of the 
Camargue that are fit for food. I was rescued by 
the Aries carrier, who blew a tremendous blast upon 
his horn outside the inn door. 

Half an hour later I was behind two little 
Camargue horses, jolting along a white road, and 
once more among the desolate salt lakes and 
marshes. For several hours the scene scarcely 
changed, until towards evening we drew near to 
Aries. I was then much amused by the driver's 
critical observations on female beauty. He had 
already talked a great deal about the charms of the 
women of Aries, and now he was able to prove that 
they were as exquisite as he had represented. It 
being evening, all the Arldsiennes who could walk 
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were out of doors, sauntering or gossiping in 
groups, with the little coifs on their heads decked 
with bright ribbon, and the openings of their bodices 
filled up with snowy drapery. I noticed that many 
of the young Arldsiennes were strikingly beautiful, 
with finely-chiselled features and richly-coloured 
cheeks. But my companion had not a word to say 
in their favour. He scarcely glanced at such rose- 
buds. When, however, he espied a matron whose 
form had put on a Juno-like opulence of contour, 
his admiration broke forth into such expressions as, 
' Oh, la belle femme r 
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IN LOWER BRITTANY. 

I. 
Ir anyone will take up the map of France and glance 
along the far western coast until his eye rests upon 
the extreme point of the mainland, he is then looking 
at Land's End of Cornwall in Gaul. That wedge- 
like piece of country, which has the Bay of Douar- 
nenez on the north, and the Bay of Audierne on the 
south, is Cornouaille proper — called by the natives 
Kernd. It is probable that these Bretons have 
some closer bond of kinship with the true Cornish 
of Cornwall than they have with the Welsh. If the 
map be still kept before the eye, it will be noticed 
that the little promontory that stretches out into 
the sea due west from the French mainland bears a 
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certain similarity to that larger promontory which 
finishes at the south-western extremity of England. 
That the names by which both are known, still so 
nearly alike in sound, were once identical can hardly 
be a matter of doubt. Although the absolute proof 
be wanting, knowing what we do concerning the 
waves of humanity that passed to and from the 
British Islands and Armorica, it is reasonable to 
conclude that. Cornwall in Gaul was named after 
Cornwall in England, or vice versdy just as places in 
America have been given names which first belonged 
to the Old World, The coast of this piece of land, 
lying between the two bays already mentioned, is 
marked by wilder asperities, by a more Sublime 
desolation than that of any other part of France. 
From the Pointe du Raz, to within a league or so of 
Douarnenez, the rocks are for the most part so high 
and precipitous as to present an almost impassable 
barrier between the land and the sea. These granite 
walls are scalloped into innumerable little bays and 
creeks, which, although they rarely afford a landing- 
place, offer invaluable shelter to fishing-boats in foul 
weather. The winning beauty of the golden beach 
is almost absent here ; but those in whom the love 
of desolation is strong will experience all the delight 
that can be derived from loneliness and grandeur, 
wandering along these barren cliffs amid gorse and 
heather, where few sounds are heard save the melan- 
choly cries of the sea-birds, and the roar of the waves 
breaking perpetually upon the rocks below. 
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On this shore, a little west of the town of Douar- 
nenez, is the village of Tr^boul. Here, on a cliff, 
just above a small beach, forming when the tide is 
low a semicircle of the smoothest sand, which can 
be reached by a zigzag path down the bracken- 
fringed and thorn-entangled rocks, is a low-built 
house, with granite walls and red-tiled roof, wrongly 
termed a chalet. Here I spent three months, except 
at such times when the vagabond spirit was leading 
me over the moors, or in the wasteful places by the 
sea. Now, as I write by the winter fire, with drawn 
curtains, and recall my impressions of those pleasant 
summer days in Brittany, Trdboul stands at the 
head of the pageant. I wish, therefore, to put some 
picture of it into words before taking up in fancy my 
old stick and my well-worn knapsack to walk again 
over the hills and valleys of Finistere. 

I am standing on a little bridge at the head of an 
inlet of the *sea, which fills with water and becomes 
a reach of level sand, with a shallow stream in the 
middle, every twelve hours. This creek serves as 
a harbour ; beyond it is the Bay of Douarnenez, the 
yellow sun-bleached rocks shining from the farther 
shore ; and beyond these, again, is a range of purple 
moorland heights. Houses cluster by the quay and 
up the sides of the steep and rocky hills, capped by 
two windmills, whose long sails are for ever describing 
circles upon the sky and leaving trace of none. 
Above the highest houses rises a church, new and 
white. At the entrance of the inlet between Treboul 
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and Douarnenez is a small island nearly surrounded 
by great rocks, and on this is a lighthouse. A fleet 
of fishing-boats is running into the harbour with 
the flow, the resplendent sunshine colouring the 
dark sails sienna-red, and amber. Women and 
children and old men gather upon the quay. Life, 
happy life, breaks forth into words and gestures, for 
it is quickly known that the men have come back 
with their boats laden with sardines. The black 
and gritty bread of rye and buckwheat will therefore 
be exchanged for white bread ; the children will have 
pegtops and dolls, and the women at least will hope 
to have new shawls and lace coifs. 

This is the modern village, but there is a much 
older Tr^boul lying beyond the windmills. On the 
* summit of a grassy clifif, over which the salt spray is 
driven by the wintry storms, is a small time-worn 
and lichen-stained church, which, as it is approached 
from the land, is half hidden by embowering elms. 
It is Gothic of the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries. 
It is entered by a far-projecting porch. An open 
bell-tower over the nave ends in a crocketed spire, 
with small gables at the base filled with tracery. 
The interior is paved with slabs, much worn in 
places. From the wooden ceiling hangs the model 
ship that is to be seen suspended in most of the sea- 
side churches of Brittany ; and near the entrance 
is the trough -like holy -water stoop that is also 
so frequently found in this part of France. 

Quite close to the church, and facing it from the 
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side of another cliff, is a cemetery where a high 
wooden crucifix that shows far out at sea stands in 
the midst of a forest of low crosses* Here, when 
the sun shines warmly upon the mounds, beautiful 
green lizards come out of their holes and bask 
among the garden-flowers and flowers of the field — 
evening primroses and pansies, garish ragwort and 
scarlet poppies. How often, when the sun has set 
in the sea, when the last bees have gone humming 
back to their homes in the heather, when the sails 
of the windmills, as they swept the darkening sky, 
seemed to grow longer and longer, and the great 
brown hill beyond the old village, strewn with 
granite blocks that looked like a straggling flock of 
sheep, blackened in the twilight, have I seen the 
dusky figures of a fisherman's widow and his orphans * 
kneeling on the stone steps at the foot of the great 
crucifix. How often, at the same solemn and tender 
hour of gloaming, have I seen other figures moving 
in the sombre shadow of the elms and disappearing 
one after another through the doorway of the church. 
It was in the house on the cliff at Trdboul that 
Jack was to meet me ; it was there that we were to 
draw up the plan together of another walking-tour. 
He came one wet evening at the end of August. 
In three months hardly a drop of rain had fallen in 
Brittany, and now at his coming the flood-gates of 
heaven seemed to be thrown wide open. The rain 
dashed against the window-panes, the wind bellowed 
as it rushed under the tiles, and the sea splashed 
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with a most dismal wailing sound that night against 
the rocks just below us ; but there was wood upon 
the broad hearth that crackled and blazed, and there 
was something upon the table that helped to cheer. 
So we hoped for better weather, and talked of old 
times that night over our pipes long after a cock 
under sentence of death in the little poultry-yard 
commenced his lusty crowing, impatient of the dark- 
ness, and without any presentiment — poor wretch ! — 
of the surprise which the morning would bring him. 
We had to wait some days before the wished-for 
change in the weather came. When the south-west 
gale had blown itself out, and the wind veered round 
to the north, we left Tr^boul one morning early in 
September under a blue sky, and feeling the gene- 
rous warmth of the long-hidden sun. The rain had 
given new life to the parched flowers. The road- 
sides were bright with their colours. White yarrow 
and red poppies, straggling knapweed with its purple 
heads, camomile, thyme, and heather on the low 
turfy walls, delicate -leaved fumitory, prickly bugloss 
looking up with clear-blue eyes, golden crepis 
and linaria repens — the commonest flower on the 
banks of Trdboul — basked in the blessed sunshine, 
and parted with their dewdrops to the thirsty 
beams. 

' Our way lay thrdugh Douarnenez, The tide was 
coming in, and we had to wade across the inlet. A 
band of girls employed in the sardine-houses on the 
other side were crossing at the same time. Having 
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pulled their naked feet out of their sadois and raised 
their dresses, they entered the water without risk of 
wetting any portion of their clothing. As the sea 
became deeper, they pulled their drapery up higher, 
until their costume resembled that of the ballet- 
dancer without the silken artifice that imitates 
Nature. Strangers to the district are startled by 
these manners ; but the native sees no harm in 
them, and thinks none. The people here are abso- 
lutely unrefined ; if religion had not penetrated their 
rough natures, and given them ardent faith in the 
ideal life beyond the grave, they would still be litde 
above the savage state. Conventional ideas of 
decency which seem inseparable from good morals 
in the centres of old civilization pass their under- 
standing ; but their lives are relatively pure, not- 
withstanding their drinking bouts. Leaving on our 
left the He Tristan, the fastness of the brigand Fon- 
tenelle, whose acts of pillage and debauchery obtained 
for him an infamous celebrity during the wars of the 
League, we entered Douarnenez. 

This town is picturesquely situated, and it allures 
the stranger from a distance ; but it can show 
scarcely any buildings of interest, except a singu- 
larly massive modern church in a heavy Roman- 
esque style. There is no dirtier place in Brittany — 
an assertion which may seem rather rash to those 
who know something of other fishing-towns on the 
Armorican coast. Toui a la me appears to be a 
sanitary law conscientiously observed by the inhabi- 
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tants here. Some of the lower streets are merely 
sewers. There are winding walks by the sea that 
would be delightful could one be as indifferent as the 
natives evidently are to foul odours. 

One Sunday evening in August I stood on the 
far end of the pier that juts out into the lovely bay 
from the dirty old port. Several hundred sardine- 
boats had been lying still since Saturday, for the 
Breton fisherman does not work on Sunday ; he is 
a rigid Sabbatarian in his way. He goes to Mass in 
the morning, and often to vespers in the afternoon ; 
but he too often finishes the day inconsistently in 
the spirit-shops. The branch of bay, the symbolical 
* bush ' of Brittany, hangs so invitingly over nearly 
every other door that he seldom resists it when he 
has money to spend and time to kill on land. His 
wife has often to deal him persuasive blows in the 
back when the hour comes for the boats to leave. 
The pier was now crowded with women, who were 
there to see their husbands safely off, and young 
girls in showy aprons and lace coifs, who were trying 
their coquetry upon the youths as they went down 
to their boats. There was an afterglow of sunset in 
the sky and upon the sea towards the west. The 
wooded cliffs along the coast seemed to hold some- 
thing of the sunshine that was gone ; the spirit of 
summer peace was in the soft calm light that lingered 
upon them. About a hundred boats had left, and 
the foremost were already far out in the orange glow 
of the west ; others were heaving their anchors and 
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hoisting their sails ; movement and life were in 
them all. The pale moon slowly brightened in the 
blue-purple sky, and presently the faint rays began 
to glitter on the ripples, while red shafts of cloud 
were still thrown up in the west. I listened to the 
Breton songs of the fishermen, which are so much 
like hymns, getting fainter and fainter as the moon- 
light flashed brighter where the long oars struck the 
calm surface of the sea. 

As we were passing through Douarnenez, we heard 
the sound of chanting : ' Miserere mei Deus secun- 
dum magnam misericordiam tuam.' A funeral pro- 
cession moved slowly by. At the head was a man 
carrying a tall crucifix ; after him came priests and 
choir-boys. The boys wore birettas, which gave 
them a curiously ecclesiastical appearance that did 
not match with their years or with their huge sudors, 
which clattered on the rough pitching in a manner 
anything but solemn. Several hundred people 
followed, all the women and many of the men 
carrying rosaries in their hands, their lips moving 
rapidly as they prayed for the departed soul. The 
chief mourners and other members of the dead 
person*s family came last, the women being com- 
pletely covered with long black cloaks, the great 
hoods of which were nearly drawn over their heads. 
In strong contrast to these black figures were those 
of several sceurs blanches in habits of white serge, 
with drawn cowls. 

Then we met another crowd, and this one puzzled 

16 
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US not a little. The scene was in the principal 
street. The people were ranged on each side as 
though they expected a circus or a regiment of 
soldiers to pass. While we were searching for the 
cause of the excitement, a dog walked by. Then 
we noticed that all eyes were turned upon this 
animal, which had a peculiarly troubled and worried 
expression. Without looking to the right or the 
left, it walked leisurely up the middle of the street 
between the two rows of spectators, then walked as 
leisurely back again. This it had been doing for 
some hours, while the crowd went on increasing. 
Everybody, ourselves excepted, was waiting to see 
if the dog was mad. The brute had bitten several 
others of his race without any apparent motive, 
and his strange behaviour made him an object 
of peculiar interest. The people of Douarnenez 
evidently thought that such a rare opportunity for 
excitement was not to be wasted by adopting extreme 
measures respecting this animal until he had fully 
satisfied their curiosity. So they whistled to him, 
and otherwise coaxed him to give some further sign. 
We had not the patience nor the inclination to watch 
the scene out, but we learnt that after some hours 
the dog ran away and bit several more of his con- 
geners. The next day the owners of the dogs that 
were bitten complained, and then an execution took 
place by order of the mayor. 

The ordinary costume worn by the women of 
Douarnenez is about the least picturesque of any in 
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Brittany ; but on special occasions, such as marris^es, 
christenings, and pardonSy it is perfectly charming. 
Then the close-fitting white cap gives place to a 
coif of beautiful lace that reaches far behind the 
head almost to a point, and closely resembles the 
head-dress worn by ladies in the fifteenth century. 
Then, too, the aprons and shawls, are brilliant in 
colour, and are often of costly material. To see the 
Douarnenez costumes at their best one must be 
present at the annual pardon, or at the festival 
known as la benediction des eaux. 

After threading our way through some narrow 
streets that oozed pestilential moisture, we breathed 
again the pure breath of Nature on the wooded cliffs 
at the south-eastern corner of the bay. Here a 
narrow path runs over the rocks amid bracken, 
bramble, and gorse, skirting the precipice, which is 
naked in places, in others clothed with shrubs, stunted 
trees, and tangled herbage. Here the acrid lobelia, 
which is only found in one spot of England — Dart- 
moor — is the commonest of flowers ; here in the late 
summer months the purple heather-bells mingle with 
the light blue of the devil's bit scabious, and tall 
stalks of eupatoria contend with the sturdy ragwort 
for a foothold on the ledges of the rock. The bare- 
footed children of the man who is fishing where 
the sun seems to set, clamber like goats upon 
the steep sides of the cliff to gather the black- 
berries that glisten so temptingly in the September 
sunshine. 

16 — 2 
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These clififs led us to the Sables du Riz — a half- 
mile or more of perfect beach forming the head of 
the bay. At high tide the sand is covered by the 
waves, except where the pale sea-holly grows a little 
below the line of the short grass and thistles. When 
we reached this spot there was a broad stretch of 
sand still free, and hundreds of gulls in unmolested 
possession of it were strutting and feeding. The 
waves were coming in in long white parallel lines ; 
the rest of the sea was of glassy stillness. Could 
we resist the temptation of casting ourselves into 
that blue sunlit water? Impossible. What did it 
matter if we were benighted on the road ? Were 
not the sunshine and the sea to be enjoyed together 
while the opportunity offered? The time was coming 
when we should be far from this lovely bay. In a 
few minutes the gulls rose upon the wing as we ran 
down the smooth sand and dashed into the se^. 
What a swim was that to be remembered in after- 
years ! 

Having crossed the Sables du Riz the traveller 
finds himself on the northern shore of the bay, which 
is alternately of savage grandeur and of calm, enticing 
beauty, accordingly as the rocks dwindle down to lose 
themselves in sand, or rise in awful precipices, under- 
mined and honeycombed by the waves. These rocks 
show every variety of hue that granite wears, but 
their prevailing tint is a reddish yellow. They are, 
in places where the slope is such as to allow a soil 
to collect upon them with the help partly of their 
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own decomposition, and partly of decaying mosses 
and leaves and the deposits of seabirds, covered 
with vegetation ; elsewhere they are as stark as 
when they were heaved from sombre depths into 
the light by prehistoric fires, or show no other 
vegetable life than the weird samphire, stretching 
its fingers of green flesh from the dark rifts, and 
lifting its mournful flowers, which are neither green 
nor yellow, towards the sun. But wherever roots 
can force their way into the crevices of the granite 
and gather mould about them, the rock is hidden by 
a green tapestry of ivy and gorse, honeysuckle, 
bramble and teucrium, all tangled together and 
flashed with flowers from the ridge where the long 
grasses wave in the breeze down to the dripping 
blocks which the seaweed has clothed with its 
fantastic leaves and bladders, and where streamers 
of grass wrack lie bleaching. At the base of these 
cliffs the granite spreads out towards the sea like 
the gnarled roots of ancient elms, now disappearing 
and now rising above the sand in rugged masses, 
scalloped and hollowed by the waves into pools 
where the prawn darts, the anemone opens its fleshy 
flowers, the crab crawls, and the sea-urchin feeds 
upon the clustering mussel. The very sand which 
glitters with metallic particles are rocks of old re- 
solved into their original atoms. It tells the over- 
hanging solid crags seeming so near the sky that 
the time will surely come when they, too, will 
wander over the ocean-floor in grains of sand, or 
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lie upon the level beach according to the will of 
the irresistible sea. 

We left the coast ; but before taking the highroad 
to Chdteaulin, we followed for some distance the 
course of a limpid stream, running through one of 
those grassy, fertile valleys which, in Finistere, are 
rendered much more smiling by the contrast of the 
stern moors and gorse-covered hills which are the 
prevailing features of the country. Along the banks 
of the stream the ivy campanula entwines its ex- 
quisitely delicate leaves, blue flowers, and thread- 
like stems ; great water plantains lift their branches, 
gemmed with pale lilac-tinted blooms ; the willow 
herb is flecked with pink ; the ragged robin nods 
its crimson head ; stiff bur-reeds show their fantastic 
cone-like burs ; loosestrife rears above the other 
herbs its purple spikes ; and yellow flags, in early 
summer, flaunt the golden lilies of France. We 
might have spent a pleasant day in this valley ; but 
the thought of the distance that lay between us and 
the hospitable inn that we hoped to find at Locronan 
for the mid-day meal, which is such an important 
event to the walking tourist, made us turn from the 
green meadows to the white road. Lizards lay in 
the sunshine on the banks, and darted into the tall 
hedges as we approached. They were the large 
green lizards such as are met with in Southern 
Europe, and which avoid those parts of France 
where the winters are severe. After climbing a 
hill, we came in view of one of those graceful 
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spires which so frequently gladden the eye of the 
wayfarer in Brittany. This one belonged to a 
church in the little village of Kerlas that lay in our 
path. 

The spire, which is profusely crocketed, rests 
upon an open belfry, flanked by two turrets, ending 
in tall crocketed pinnacles. Combined with these 
parts are balustrades, gables, and half-arches, so 
disposed as to produce an ornamental and picturesque 
effect of flamboyant Gothic, feeling its way to the 
Renaissance style. The Ionic columns of the tower- 
entrance show that the Renaissance here has been 
already reached. The main portal is at the side ; it 
is a gabled porch, displaying an ogee, surmounted 
by a fleur-de-lys. Inside are stone seats, and over 
these are quaintly-carved figures in niches. There 
is an uncouth animal, with a human head turned 
sideways. The tracery of the church windows is 
flamboyant, and in their exterior recesses are holy- 
water stoops. The arches of the nave and "aisle are 
but slightly pointed. The painted wooden ceiling, 
which is the disfigurement of most of the churches 
in Finistere, occurs here. The high altar is a 
curious piece of Renaissance carving, having on one 
side a large painted figure of a bishop, and on the 
other one of the Madonna, with a sixteenth-century 
ruff round the neck, and altogether startlingly sug- 
gestive of Queen Elizabeth. Much gold mingles 
with the pale colours of purple, green, and blue. 
A cornice is carried round the apse, ornamented 
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with the most grotesque little wooden figures it is 
possible to imagine. 

While we were noting these peculiarities, a clock 
under the tower drew attention to itself by its loud 
and arrogant ticking. Its weights were blocks of 
rough stone, hanging to chains let down into the 
nave from the loft. The mechanism of the clock 
was primitive, yet complicated ; by an ingenious 
arrangement of rods and hammers it struck the time 
upon bells in the tower, but it was not provided with 
a dial. Those villagers who wished to know more 
about the time than the bells told them could con- 
sult the sundial on the outer wall. 

We lingered awhile in the little cemetery which 
surrounds the church. It was a wild place, with 
nettles and ragged robins growing with the long 
grass about the slabs, many of which were all aslant 
and half buried. In the centre was a column, bear- 
ing the date 1641, and carrying a crucifix, with the 
Virgin and Holy Child on the reverse, all very un- 
couthly carved. At the entrance of the churchyard, 
in niches, were two little wooden figures of saints, 
evidently very old, and so grotesque according to 
modern ideas that the stranger, unaccustomed to 
such objects, can hardly look at them with a serious 
face. 

After resting a few moments at a wretched little 
inn, where it was impossible to hold any conversa- 
tion, because the woman who was in authority there 
knew nothing of French excepting words having 
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special reference to her business, such as * biere * 
and * cidre ' — and we knew nothing of Breton, 
beyond that a word pronounced * kick ' was under- 
stood to mean * meat,* and that another pronounced 
* bara ' signified ' bread ' — we tramped away again 
on the sunny road, along the borders of which the 
vervein's specks of blue had climbed high up upon 
the wiry stems, and the mallows pushed far over the 
dusty grass ; for the summer, alas ! was wellnigh 
spent We passed one of those wonderful Brittany 
lanes between high banks, planted chiefly with oak 
and holly, and which are so completely arched over 
with dense foliage that they look like tunnels. After 
this there was little to notice until we came in sight 
of the massive tower of the church of Locronan. 

Having reached this village, we entered an inn 
that had a modern air of cleanliness and comfort. 
There were others that looked much more 
picturesque ; but picturesqueness shows an unfor- 
tunate tendency to combine with dirt in Brittany. 
An old inn with a gabled roof, little dormer windows 
with leaden lattices, overlapping storeys, sooty 
chimney-corners, where one can sit with one*s feet 
upon the hearth, and receive in one's face the 
savoury steam arising from the swing pot, possesses 
undeniable charms for the wayfarer in search of the 
poetic and the romantic ; but it is neither poetic nor 
romantic to encounter things in the dish that nip a 
splendid appetite in the bud, and spoil the sweetest 
temper for a full hour. 
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Our meal was substantial, without being such as 
to make us linger at the table. The Bretons are 
bad cooks. They are as little like the true French 
in this as they are in other respects. If the women 
show any zeal or competence in the kitchen, it is in 




PEASANT OF FINIST^RE. 

the art of making pancakes out of buckwheat flour. 
The cakes are as thin as wafers, and have to be 
folded up several times before they begin to. have 
a serious consistency. Such being their character, 
they are rarely eaten otherwise than with the 
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fingers ; they therefore tend to uphold the deeply- 
rooted contempt for forks which is another pecu- 
liarity of the Breton. As regards one article of 
food, the Bretons are perhaps more fastidious than 
any other people. This is butter, which forms, 
with bread, oatmeal, and pancakes, the chief of their 
diet. They quite understand the art of butter- 
making ; and the Brittany buyers are, moreover, 
very difficult to please. In the markets, the butter- 
sellers stand in rows, holding their baskets in front 
of them ; and very interesting they look when they 
wear a large white coif and a blue dress trimmed 
with velvet. The women who are there to buy 
almost invariably taste before coming to terms, 
using for this purpose their thumb-nail, or the head 
of a pin, which they take out of their shawls or 
caps. It frequently happens that in the rural inns 
the travellers choice of food is limited to bread, 
butter, and eggs. 

The church of Locronan has a strikingly venerable 
appearance. The building is in the main of fifteenth- 
century construction, but the general architectural 
character conveys the idea of greater antiquity. It 
is entered by a wide portal covered by a slightly- 
pointed arch, not projecting from the church, but 
placed directly under a massive rectangular tower of 
imposing height. The tower was formerly capped 
by a spire, but now it is disfigured by a lantern of 
the worst taste. Within the opening of the portal, 
and also facing the west, are twin doors, each 
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crowned by a Roman arch. In the ornamentation 
of the porch the acanthus and fig-leaf are con- 
spicuous. Various wall-plants hang from the roof 
above the niches that once held statues of the 
Twelve Apostles. Entering the church, one finds 
one*s self in a sombre narthex separated from the 
nave by the enormous piers which support the 
tower. The interior contains little ornament, but 
it is of a majestic simplicity. The walls and piers 
are so stained with lichen that they are green in 
places from the ground upwards. An earthy, 
cavern -like odour hangs about the dim and silent 
arcades. This is a church that leads irresistibly to 
meditation and to solemn thought. Stone seats, 
much worn away like the slabs of the pavement, are 
ranged along the aisle- walls. Here and there are 
pieces of rude statuary. A figure in sixteenth- 
century costume must be that of a justice of the 
peace, or some other judicial personage, for one 
hand holds a sword, and the other a pair of scales, 
in each of which is a baby — probably an allusion to 
the judgment of Solomon. 

The oak pulpit in this church is famous through- 
out Finistere. It is a fine piece of seventeenth- 
century carving, ornamented with a series of painted 
panels, each picture medallion-shaped and repre- 
senting some incident which legend connects with 
St. Ronan (or Renan), who gave his name to the 
church and the village. Although the events here 
depicted are supposed to have taken place in the 
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sixth or seventh century, the costumes are those of 
the time of Louis XIV. Some of them, however, 
scarcely differ from those worn in Brittany at the 
present day. Thus we see painted on the pulpit 
the trunk-hose — in Breton bragous-bras — which the 
elderly peasants of Cornouaille still wear, although 
the younger men have come to despise this pic- 
turesque garment. 

Incorporated with the church is a large lateral 
chapel of later construction — flamboyant Gothic. 
It is called the ' Chapel of the Penitents,' and hither 
come hundreds of pilgrims every year to kiss the 
feet of the recumbent effigy of St. Ronan, and to 
kneel upon the stones around his tomb. The figure 
is well carved in a dark and very hard granite that 
receives a polish like marble. The saint wears his 
bishop's mitre, and the end of his crozier rests upon 
a demon's head. 

Bretons learned in local tradition will tell you that 
St. Ronan came from the^ Isle of Saints, by which 
they mean England, about the sixth century to do 
battle, like St. Corentin, with heathenism in Brittany. 
His mission was crowned with success, and his life 
was illustrated by miracles which bore witness to his 
sanctity. When he died, a somewhat fierce dispute 
arose between the dioceses of Vannes, L6on, and 
Cornouailles for the possession of his body. It was 
decided to place the corpse upon a cart to which 
two bullocks were harnessed, and to allow them to 
carry it where they pleased. The spot where they 
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at length stopped was to be the one chosen for the 
tomb of St. Ronan. After making the circuit of a 
barren hill, they halted where the church of Locronan 
stands. 

For centuries an annual pardon has been held in 
the month of July at Locronan in honour of the 
saint who, after death, became its founder. It is 
attended by pilgrims from all parts of Brittany, but 
especially by the people of Cornouaille. I made my 
first visit to Locronan in order to be present at this 
religious festival. I walked from Tr6boul, and was 
passed on the road by many country carts filled with 
men, women, and children, all very finely dressed 
for the occasion ; the men in their best blue braided 
coats, broad-brimmed, low-crowned hats, with the 
inseparable ribbons hanging behind ; the women in 
their spotless coifs and silk aprons, and the little 
girls in shawls all colours of the rainbow. When I 
was about half a mile from Locronan, a spectacle 
met my eyes the like of which I had never seen 
before. On each side of the road was a long line of 
little tents, in front of which were men and boys 
ringing bells to attract attention, and appealing to 
the passers-by, but as they spoke in Breton I could 
only guess what they said. Inside each tent, upon 
a table covered with a white cloth, stood the image 
of a saint. There were St. Anne, St. Peter, St. 
Joseph — saints whose names are in the calendar, 
and others that are unknown out of Brittany. Some 
of them were painfully odd-looking specimens of 
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wood-carving. They all belonged to the church, 
where they had been accumulating century after 
century, and were now brought out for their annual 
airing. Each image had a plate in front of it to 
receive the sous of the passers-by, and the bell- 
ringers solicited in the names of St. Anne, St. 
Joseph, and so on. The sense of aesthetic pro- 
priety certainly counts for something in regard to 
those religious emotions which the representations 
of Divine or sainted beings are capable of stimulat- 
ing. To the Breton peasant these rude pieces of 
wood-carving daubed with barbaric colour are works 
of art ; he not only venerates them on account of 
the sacred order of ideas with which they are asso- 
ciated, but honestly thinks them beautiful. 

Having reached the church, I found it already 
so crowded that it was with difficulty I could get 
standing-place. There I saw types of the Breton 
peasant such as would have made an artist long to 
pull out his sketch-book, but had he yielded to the 
temptation at such a time, it is very probable that 
he would have had to finish his work from memory 
outside. One man especially struck me. He was 
about sixty years of age, tall and gaunt, with 
shoulders of herculean breadth. His close-shaven 
face was furrowed and weather-beaten, there were 
deep hollows beneath his high cheek-bones, his jaw 
was vast and square, and over his keen gray eyes 
were brows like little furze-bushes. His hair, a 
mixture of black and gray, fell in lank profusion 
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over his shoulders and half-way down his back. 
His short jacket and his baggy bragous-bras were of 
brown homespun. He stood as rigid as a tree near 
the tomb of St. Ronan, holding his rosary in his 
hands, his large lips moving as he prayed, and his 
eyes fixed upon the altar in front of him — a rugged 
embodiment of living faith and manly piety. 

Two or three hours later the procession started 
from the church to make the circuit of the hill like 
the oxen that carried St. Ronan s body. The 
solemnity was announced by the clanging of bells in 
the vast tower. The first to appear under the great 
arch were old women in black cloaks carrying lighted 
tapers. Next came many little boys and girls, hold- 
ing bright banners, and kept in order by Christian 
Brothers and White Sisters. Then there were 
young men bearing aloft banners so heavy that only 
the strongest could undertake the work, and many 
young girls in white, with a coiffure made up of lace, 
blue ribbon, and silver braid. Drummers and fifers 
in full costume preceded the clergy. Images of 
saints passed by, lifted high above the people's 
heads ; and a shrine containing the relics of 
St. Ronan was greeted with a religious murmur 
from the crowd as it issued from the sombre porch 
and the broad sunlight of the July afternoon blazed 
upon its gilt. There was also St. Ronan's bell, 
which looked more like a battered old copper pot 
than a bell, but it was an object of peculiar venera- 
tion with the pilgrims. Fleecy clouds of incense 
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arose, and Breton hymns were sung by hundreds of 
voices. The general crowd of pilgrims formed the 
tail of the procession, and it was a very long one. 
The strangest part of the spectacle to me was the 
old men of Cornouaille stalking along in their 
astonishing trunkhose, bare-headed, with their white 
hair falling upon their shoulders, saying their prayers 
by their rosaries, a religious fervour expressed so 
absorbingly in their faces that they seemed to be 
walking in a trance. 

Now, on this September afternoon, when I was 
again at Locronan, there were no pilgrims, and there 
was not a kneeling figure in the church. When we 
left the villc^e, and were again in the open country, 
the sun was moving down that western slope of 
sky where his wheels ever seem to gather speed. 
Chalteaulin, where we intended to pass the night, 
lay some twelve miles off. As we skirted the deso- 
late high hill, made famous by St. Ronan s oxen, we 
were charmed by the view of the broad valley, 
with its innumerable green fields surrounded by tall 
hedges that lay between us and the Bay of Douar- 
nenez. Were we in rugged, solemn Brittany, or 
were we looking at a smiling Devonshire land- 
scape ? We passed an ancient and dilapidated 
cottage, in front of which was a very old man with 
long white hair, sitting half asleep upon a stone in 
the warm afternoon sun. Through the open door 
we saw the floor of trodden earth, and against the 
further wall near the broad hearth, from which there 
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came a feeble gleam of fire, an old Brittany bed- 
stead, with its sliding doors and brass fittings, its 
crucifix and holy-water shell, the chintz curtains 
only half concealing the tightly tucked-up bed. 

As we went on, the country became more barren 
and moorlike ; but the beautiful heather made the 
roadsides purple with its countless bells. A slender 
spire came into view across the plain, but the church 
to which it belonged was quite hidden by a dense 
grove of elms and oaks. The spire rose above the 
village of Kergoat. While we were among the 
elms and oaks, we loitered awhile at one of those 
old moss-grown wells which affect the imagination in 
such a strange way that few people can pass one 
without stopping to look down it. Such a well is 
doubly fascinating when it lies in the deep shadow 
of venerable elms, and when the daylight is failing. 
Look then into its depth until the eye, getting 
reconciled to the darkness, catches the gleam of the 
still water far below the ferns that hang from the 
gaping places in the mossy wall, and you will feel 
yourself spellbound by the great enchantress Nature, 
while understanding nothing of the mysterious in- 
fluence. 

The church at Kergoat is a mixture of Renaissance 
and flamboyant Gothic, baldachino-shaped ornaments 
being placed in contiguity to pointed arches wherein 
the chiselled tracery disports like wanton flames. In 
the weedy cemetery, above some very grass-grown 
steps, stands a tall granite column terminating in a 
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calvary. There, in rude carving, one sees the Cruci- 
fixion, the Virgin with the dead Christ, St. John and 
the Lamb. 

On leaving the village, we passed a roadside cross 
bearing the date 1553, and which had fallen far out 
of the perpendicular. On one side was the Saviour 
upon the cross, and upon the reverse was his mother. 
The road now ran between high hedges of holly and 
ferny banks. Dark little lanes, completely arched 
over with foliage, led away to the scattered hamlets 
and farms, from which the blue smoke arose that 
told of the replenished hearthstone and steaming 
pot. The mellow evening light lay upon the still 
heath, and was kindling into flame the tips of the 
bracken, already embrowned by the autumn's har- 
binger that brushes the fronds with fiery stole. 
Meadow mushrooms, drawn out of the earth by the 
warm mists of the September nights, which veil the 
tremulous wings and glowing eyes of fairy dancers, 
showed their white caps upon the little hillocks along 
the wayside, and seemed to get larger and gleam 
whiter as the twilight fell. We entered the village 
of Cast, which lies at the foot of that range of high 
hills called the Black Mountains. Youths and boys, 
while waiting for their supper, were throwing sticks 
at a group of walnut-trees and scrambling for the 
dropping fruit. Little girls in long gowns rolled 
the green-coated nuts under their naked feet, or 
beat them with their wooden shoes. It was too late 
to look at the church attentively. We saw by the 
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numerous ogees that it was of very late Gothic. 
The original stone statues had disappeared from the 
niches — doubtless during the revolutionary period — 
and had in several instances been replaced by 
wooden images which bore ample evidence of the 
purest Breton art. In the churchyard was a calvary 
with numerous figures. We entered an inn. A 
woman standing in the chimney-corner was skim- 
ming the evening soup that bubbled and steamed in 
a chain-swung pot, and the blaze from the hearth 
threw a cheerful light upon the smoky walls, and 
made us wish that our day's journey was at an end. 
But we had yet to cross the hills already mentioned. 
To put ourselves in good-humour for the strain of 
the last five miles, we lighted our pipes, using for 
the purpose one of the fusees which Jack had 
brought with him from England. Great was the 
astonishment of some peasants who were watching 
us. They had never seen such a match as that 
before. By presenting a fusee to each of them, we 
had the satisfaction of believing that the story of 
two Englishmen who passed through the village 
and used fireworks for lighting their pipes would be 
handed down, together with the good impression 
made by our generosity, from father to son. The 
fusees were accepted with as much delight as natives 
of Central Africa might be expected to show at a 
present of beads, and carefully stowed away in waist- 
coat pockets. The Breton peasant is a pipe-smoker, 
but he thinks it extravagant to burn an ordinary 
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match to light his tobacco. He carries in his pocket 
a small pair of wire tongs, with which he picks up a 
live ember from the hearth and holds it to the 
mouth of his pipebowl. Anybody's hearth that 
happens to lie in his way supplies him with fire as 
often as he may need it. 

It was nearly dark when we reached the Black 
Mountains, which, with their mantle of gorse and 
heather that they have worn from time immemorial, 
really look black under the gray skies which transmit 
their sadness to the typical landscape of Finistere. 
For more than an hour we were walking over the 
dark moorland, and at a sufficient height above the 
sea for the night wind to be unpleasantly cold by 
contrast with the heat of the day. We met no one, 
nor did we see a gleam of light from a cottage 
window until we dropped far down into the valley 
on the northern side of the range. Then we came 
upon Chclteaulin quite suddenly by turning a bold 
granitic hill. What a wonder now met our eyes ! 
Here in the heart of Lower Brittany was a little 
town of 3,500 inhabitants entirely lighted by elec- 
tricity. Into shops with door-jambs lurching for- 
ward or sideways under gabled roofs modern science 
had walked, and had hung up a lamp whose brilliant 
flame was fed by a water-wheel that turned far out 
in the dark country under the gloomy hill. How 
came it that the people of Ch4teaulin, with their 
old-fashioned ways, their ideas which they inherit 
with their carved chests and bedsteads, their trinkets 
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and their lace, and which, like these things, are 
never supposed to wear out, allowed themselves to 
be electrified in this astounding manner ? The 
explanation is simple enough. Instead of letting 
themselves be carried away by the mania for gas- 
lighting, like the inhabitants of so many other little 
towns, who considered it dishonour not' to imitate 
the example of more populous places, they turned 
the subject over in their minds, and went on turning 
it for about the third of a century, until gas itself 
lost its vogue, and was threatened with the discredit 
that had already fallen upon the rushlight, the dip- 
candle, and the oil-lamp. Not having to reckon 
with the vested interests of a gas company, ChAteau- 
lin, the tortoise, has been enabled to take the lead 
of such hares as Paris and London in the matter of 
artificial lighting. All this is very surprising and 
interesting ; but what will become of the primitive 
manners of the Armorican Celt, his baggy breeches, 
his blue coat with brass buttons, his smoking-tongs, 
his pipe made out of a crab's claw, and' his faith in 
the tutelage of local saints, now that Edison's in- 
candescent lamp has brought the glare and glamour 
of modern life into little shops where black bread 
and black puddings are offered for sale with besoms 
and wooden shoes ? 

At the inn where we passed the night at 
Ch4teaulin, three or four of the principal rooms 
were lighted with electricity, and we noticed the 
next morning that the charge for our entertainment 
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indicated that progress was not marching, but 
galloping, in that once obscure burg, whose darkness 
had been illumined by Mr. Edison. Before con- 
tinuing our journey, we spent an hour in looking at 
what was most worthy of notice in the town. 

The situation of Chiteaulin is very picturesque. 
Its two principal streets are on the banks of the 
winding Aulne, which is both a river and an inlet of 
the sea, communicating with the harbour of Brest. 
From Chiteaulin upwards it becomes a mirror, 
whereon escarped hills throw the semblance of their 
tree-grown steeps, their jutting granite and their 
barren solitudes rarely traversed, except by those 
who chase the hare and rabbit among the gorse 
and bracken. Rising high above the town on the 
southern side are cliffs of slate and granite, abso- 
lutely naked, where the escarpment denies a foot- 
hold to vegetation ; in other places, where the slope 
is gentler, clothed with trees. We climbed up the 
side of a cliff to a chapel originally connected with 
a castle, of which only some insignificant fragments 
remain. The chapel is interesting. It is Gothic, 
of the sixteenth century, with flamboyant windows, 
rectangular choir, and crocketed gables, flanked by 
baldachino-crowned turrets. The piers of the in- 
terior are built upon others belonging to an older 
structure, and the joining is a most curious speci- 
men of architectural patchwork. The floor of the 
present nave has been raised some feet above the 
antecedent one. The tower is Renaissance, with 
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open belfry above a balustrade. Ferns hang from 
the exterior walls, and give them that beauty which 
is time's recompense for the ruin it brings upon the 
works of men. Near the chapel is a tall column of 
granite, bearing a calvary of several figures. 

The multitude of dormer windows is a striking 
feature of the town of Chalteaulin. The coiffure 
worn by the women is a large linen cap looped at 
the ears. They also wear a broad white collar, 
turned up at the edge like a tray, and almost cover- 
ing the shoulders. Much velvet trimming — black, 
purple, or red — appears in the front of the bodice. 

As we left Chiteaulin (called Casteline by the 
Bretons), we took the road to Le Faou, which for 
some distance follows the Aulne towards the sea. 
It was a brilliant September morning, and the 
beauty of the valley was enchanting. The air was 
fragrant with mint that flowered at the feet of the 
waving reeds along the margin of the glassy water. 
Rough carts drawn by bullocks with lowered heads 
and eyes fixed wistfully upon the sunlit river passed 
us on the way. We came to the village of Port 
Launay, its gabled houses looking upon the bright 
water ; at its back were high hills, abandoned to the 
desert -loving furze, and the fateful pine. Steep 
cliffs sloped down to the water s edge, where boats 
were moving off with the tide. We observed that 
trunkhose and long hair were still much worn by 
the men of Port Launay. 

Our road now turned away from the lovely 
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Aulne, which we left regretfully ; but the wayfarer 
is always consoled for what he leaves behind him 
by the hope of what lies before. Women were 
sitting by the wayside, twisting wool and winding it 
upon their distaffs ; goats browsing on the high 
banks stared at us with their yellow eyes, and a 
cock crowed at us from the sill of a dormer window. 
There was a house that reminded us of a kind of 
dwelling that we had seen while tramping in 
Southern France. The lower part was used for 
stabling horses or cattle, and was entered by a 
broad door ; but the door for the human inmates 
was on the first story, and it was approached by an 
exterior flight of steps. In the roof was a row of 
dormer windows that looked very like holes for 
extra-sized pigeons. It is hard to guess the age of 
such houses in Brittany, for the people are as loath 
to change their style of building as they are their 
style of dress, and furniture, and their mode of 
agriculture. After passing through a district well 
stocked with apple-trees, from which the fruit had 
already been carried away to make cider, the signs 
of cultivation vanished, while the gorse and heather 
reappeared. On this tableland were multitudes of 
mushrooms — ^a vegetable growth that the Breton 
rarely ventures to eat, for fear of being poisoned. 
We, having now our thoughts upon the luncheon 
that we hoped was not far off, proceeded to gather 
mushrooms for our meal, selecting those whose gills 
were of the most delicate pink. 
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Beyond the tableland, at the bottom of a charm- 
ing valley, where a stream went flashing through 
verdant pastures, was a village called Pont du Buis. 
Here we stopped at an inn that would be termed 
a hedge-tavern, in England. The floor of trodden 
earth, the artless benches and tables, brought to 
mind our walking days in Auvergne. An old 
woman, who rose at our approach from the chimney- 
corner, where she was crouching, undertook to cook 
for us a beefsteak — for a wonder there was meat in 
the village — and with great reluctance she consented 
to put the mushrooms with it. She set about peel- 
ing them with the air of a person compelled to par- 
ticipate in some horrible crime. When they were 
cooked, we invited her to eat one. 

* I eat one !' she exclaimed ; * not for twenty 
francs !* 

We were waited upon by a girl with a skin of 
porcelain whiteness, stained on the cheeks with pale 
pink. She wore a snowy coif that showed a mass 
of auburn hair, turned up behind her head after 
the manner of the women of Chiteaulin. She was 
a native beauty. The way in which the old woman 
ground the coffee that followed our bottle of wine 
illustrated exactly the whole movement of human 
life in Lower Brittany. She sat in the chimney- 
corner with the mill upon her knees, gave three 
turns of the handle, then stopped to chatter ; gave 
three more turns, then stopped for another chatter ; 
so that she managed to spread over a quarter of an 
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hour an amount of work that could have been done 
in two minutes. Before we left, the pretty girl of 
the inn brought out her ironing-board. The iron 
that she used was a monstrous one ; but it had the 
advantage of carrying about with it the fire that 
kept it hot, and thus saved a lot of trouble. Being 
hollow, it was filled with live embers taken from the 
hearth. How the Brittany women can produce the 
desired effect upon their wonderfully elaborate coifs 
with such clumsy-looking irons is their secret. 

Presently the small inn, the pretty girl, and the 
old woman, who was not at all pretty, were gliding 
away into the past to mingle with other pleasant 
recollections of wayside meals. We walked by the 
sparkling water in the green valley, where the 
lordly elm and sky-soaring poplar cast their great 
shadows over the peaceful meadows, and the cattle 
were feeding with their feet deep in grass. There 
was a distant view of high hills behind a veil of 
blue mist, and of yellow sands where the dancing 
stream met the salt water of the sea. The road 
drew us gently from the valley up its hilly sides, 
and again we were crossing the high level land: 

The bracken was still burning in the sunshine, 
and the bees were still humming among the heather- 
bells as we descended into another valley, where 
our day's journey was to end. There, close to a 
narrow arm of the sea, lay Le Faou, one of the 
smallest towns in Finistere. It has less than 1,300 
inhabitants. It may be very correctly described as 
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a town of one street, but it is a street that is in 
itself a romance. To live in the past — a past that 
has never come within our experience — an effort of 
will is usually necessary ; but here the process is 
reversed, for all influences combine to make the 
spectator believe that he is living three centuries 
ago. Old houses with overlapping stories, gabled 
roofs, and far-stretching eaves, are to be seen here 
and there in many towns of Brittany ; but at Le 
Faou most of the houses are of this pattern — 
indeed, one side of the long street is nearly made 
up of them. Why they should have been so much 
more preserved on one side than the other is a 
riddle that puzzled Napoleon III. when he, many 
years ago, happened to pass through the town. 
Timber enters largely into the construction of these 
old dwellings ; oak beams cross the surfaces at all 
angles, the spaces between the timbers being usually 
faced with small pieces of slate. In the angle of 
every gable is a little window, from the sill of which 
an under-garment may be seen hanging to dry, 
unless the place is taken by a small garden. 
Supposing the garden to be there, leaves and 
flowers will half hide the opening with their 
luxuriant beauty. 

The church is late Gothic, the tracery of the 
windows being of the fish-bladder pattern. Each, 
arm of the very broad transept is divided in the 
middle by an elliptical arch resting on angular 
piers. The tower presents some peculiarities. It 
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is in three stages, diminishing upwards, the first of 
which is surrounded by a balustrade. The others 
display round-headed, open arches, and are much 
ornamented by pinnacle-shaped turrets, ending in 
baldachini. The cannon-shaped gargoyle, so much 
in vogue at the beginning of the Renaissance, gives 
the correct finish to the style of this tower. One of 
the lower gargoyles of the church takes the form of 
a frightful ape. 

In a corner of the churchyard, which is sur- 
rounded by elms, is an oblong building — formerly 
the town ossuary, but now used for storing lumber 
instead of human bones. This retired spot is near 
the head of the creek-, so that anybody standing 
here can listen to the murmuring of the elms, 
mingled with the murmuring of the sea. Here 
we stood and watched the sun go down in a 
golden haze, crossed by blood-red bars. Above the 
red were bands of slaty cloud, fringed with flame. 
What colours ran into the scarcely-moving water, 
down to the ever-wandering shells upon the sandy 
bed ! The scene lasted but a few minutes. The 
water darkened, the earth darkened, and the sky 
darkened with deep purple tones. Then the water 
brightened again, with a steel-like brightness which 
changed to a cold gray. While we were watch- 
ing, figures began to move in the dim churchyard 
under the branches of the elms. People were 
entering the church for their evening prayer. We 
crossed the portal again. The nave was so dark 
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that, with our eyes still carrying the picture of the 
sunset, we could scarcely distinguish any object at 
first ; but we could hear the loud tic-tac, tic-tac of 
the clock's pendulum working under the heavy 
strain of the stone weights. Presently surrounding 
objects grew out of the obscurity. Women holding 
their rosaries were kneeling upon the flagstones 
before the pictures representing the stations of the 
cross. In the deep shadow that was almost the 
darkness of night, they were making the round ot 
the church, kneeling at each station in turn. 

An iron box that had the * rime of age ' about it, 
independently of rust, let into the wall of a house, set 
us wondering ; and as the Briton abroad is rarely 
backward in asking questions when he wishes to 
know something, we were soon enlightened respect- 
ing its object. It contained a lamp that was hung 
at night to a chain that crossed the street overhead, 
and was fastened at one end to the church, and at 
the other to a chimney-stack. In the matter of 
street-lighting Le Faou had made no advance upon 
the system employed during the Middle Ages, 
although the neighbouring town of Chdteaulin was 
illumined by electricity. 

The inn that offered us shelter for the night was 
modern and unromantic. It was the only one at 
Le Faou where it was possible to lodge. We 
negotiated at thq doors of others which were delight- 
fully picturesque, and where blackened timbers pro- 
mised those pleasures of the chase by candle-light, 
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of which my tramping experience contained many 
piquant recollections ; but our proposals were ill- 
received, and we were sent to the house where the 
few commercial travellers driven by enterprise or 
contrary winds into the town invariably stopped. 
We had to thank them for a well-served dinner and 
comfortable beds. After dinner we went into a 
back kitchen where the monthly washing was going 
on. Washing is not the word ; it was the monthly 
boiling. As the process was one that has fallen 
completely into disuse, except in out-of-the-way 
places, I will describe it. There was a large swing- 
pot filled with water, boiling over a wood fire. A 
servant, wearing the large white coif of ChUteaulin, 
stood beside it with a ladle in her hand, with which 
every two or three minutes she took up some of the 
boiling water and emptied it into another receptacle. 
This was a large iron vessel several feet high, over 
the top of which a coarse linen cloth had been 
laid. The cloth was covered by a thick layer of 
wood-ashes, and the water was poured over these, 
so that when it fell upon the linen beneath which 
needed cleansing, it was charged with a certain 
quantity of potash. The water passed through per- 
forations into a lower vessel, from which it was 
taken and poured back into the pot over the fire. 
Our landlady was an enthusiastic advocate of this 
system, which is generally followed in Lower 
Brittany. She attributed to it the brilliant white- 
ness of the Brittany linen, and the length of time 
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that it lasts in the country. She could not find 
words strong enough to express her disgust for 
soda, which played havoc with the best sheets ever 
made from flax. This is the place to say that the 
pride of the Brittany woman hovers continually over 
her sheets. They are handed down from mother to 
daughter, and are the chief treasure in the tall 
wardrobe, that is usually of cherry-wood, and is 
ornamented with brass plates. Poor women, wives 
of fishermen and peasant farmers, with two or three 
acres of gorse-grown land, are often the owners of 
twelve dozen sheets. 

The next morning, after a breakfast of bread and 
milk, followed by bowls of coffee, we were showing the 
peasant children, who were on their way to school, 
our best pace upon the road to Daoulas. It was 
one of those chill, misty mornings at the beginning 
of autumn, which foretell a fine day, but make one 
grieve for the passing summer. Our first sentimental 
halt was at a wayside dipping-well, with a niche 
over it for the statue of a saint. We met the arm 
of the sea on our left, then came to hilly country, 
where there were scarcely any flowers, but where 
the monotony of bracken and gorse was broken by 
dwarfish oak, beech and ash. At a small village 
called Camfront, the costume changed. The women 
were wearing black hoods and white sleeves. There 
was a dilapidated church, and the churchyard was 
still more dilapidated. The tombs and crosses were 
leaning in all directions. An old yew spread its 
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venerable arms over many a forgotten peasant, and 
like the cackling human flock that one meets in 
the most solemn places, a troop of geese feeding 
upon the grave-grass lifted their foolish heads to 
hiss and scream at us as we invaded their play- 
ground and pasturage. The poor birds, however, 
had good reason to scream at the sight of any 
bipeds without wings, for their breast feathers had 
only lately been plucked, and as their bare skin 
probably came into frequent contact with the nettles 
of the churchyard, they were constantly reminded of 
the operation that stripped them of their clothing 
where it was most needed, and caused all the other 
geese not in the same condition to hold up their 
bills in amazement at such indecency. A goose s 
life in Brittany is sufficiently pathetic to draw tears 
from the pigs which are whipped to market with 
a string tied to a hind leg twenty times before they 
are sold to undergo the blessed change that makes 
them pork. The plucking takes place several times 
a year, so that to grow feathers is, with these 
wretched geese, the vanity of vanities. If they 
could only manage to remain bald, how much un- 
pleasantness they would be spared ! But then their 
lives would be much shorter. As it is, thousands 
of them are allowed to reach a tough old age — ^as I 
know to my cost — ^so that they may continue to 
grow feathers as a field grows grass. I was once 
tempted to buy a goose of a young Brittany woman 
who lived in a cottage near the sea. The creature 
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was to be carried away alive, but before striking 
the bargain the woman wished to pluck the latest 
crop of breast feathers. I refused my consent to 
this, and tried to make her understand that there 
was a lack of kindness in the proceeding that she 
contemplated which did not chime in with my ideas 
respecting the gentle mission of her sex. She 
showed me all her teeth with an expression that 
plainly meant : * I never met such a fool as you 
before!' The goose's legs had to be tied, and no 
string could be found. The young woman muttered 
something in which the word Amadoud (God) came 
in, and then, as if a bright idea had suddenly struck 
her, she bent down, raised her dress, pulled off a 
garter, and tied the bird's legs with it. When the 
goose was cooked its flesh was unfit for food. It 
was both tough and fishy. I tell this story in order 
that strangers to Brittany manners and customs 
may profit by my misfortune if they should ever feel 
tempted to buy a goose in the country. Above all, 
let them beware of geese that feed on the seashore, 
or on the muddy banks of a tidal river. 

We were much amused by the children at Cam- 
front. They looked as if they had escaped from 
the paintings upon some old porcelain. They wore 
little velvet skullcaps, long frocks like grown 
vromen, and streamers of bright-coloured ribbon, 
such as are placed by military recruits in their caps, 
ivere tied round their arms. Some of them had 
also ribboils on their shoes. There was evidently 
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some festive reason for their being so finely 
dressed. 

We reached Daoulas about mid-day. This is a 
town still smaller than Le Faou, for it numbers less 
than 850 inhabitants. Its origin dates from the 
foundation of its monastery and abbey in 1 1 7^. The 
founder was the Vicomte de L^on, Guyomarch V., 
who, aided by his son, murdered his brother, the 
Bishop of St. Pol de L6on. The religious establish- 
ment, like many others of the Middle Ages, owed 
its existence to a crime, for Guyomarch set about 
building it to lessen the dread of Divine vengeance, 
and to expiate his bloody deed. The tragic story 
is perpetuated in the name of the place, for Daoulas 
is a Breton word signifying * The two murderers.' 

While our lunch was being cooked we climbed 
the hillside, upon which Daoulas is chiefly built, to 
the church that overlooks it On our way we 
passed a very old fountain dedicated to St. Nicholas, 
with a small statue of the saint wearing a bishop's 
mitre and holding a crozier, let into the wall, and 
forming part of the solid masonry. The features 
are completely obliterated. The church — which is 
one of the few examples of Romanesque architecture 
to be found in this part of Brittany — has been 
restored and spoilt by tasteless renovators. The 
original arches and quadrangular piers of the nave 
and aisles remain, and they show the scaffolding 
holes, which have never been filled up. The church 
has no tower, but a separate bell-tower was placed 
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at a little distance from the main building in the 
sixteenth century. It is now in ruin, but it displays 
some interesting figures in relief. A representation 
of the stable at Bethlehem is exceedingly quaint. 

An old grave-digger was hard at work in the 
churchyard. Every shovelful of sandy earth that 
he threw up contained some fragments of what was 
once a human framework. Had there been another 
digger, the Grave Scene in * Hamlet * would have 
been represented with a realism never yet attempted 
upon any stage. The soil was so full of bones that 
one had only to move it a little in order to see them. 
Indeed, we picked up fragments lying on the surface 
in the paths. Observing at the foot of an old cross 
something white sticking up through a little opening 
by the side of a flat stone, we raised this a few 
inches and looked underneath. What a sight was 
there ! A hole — we could not guess how deep — 
had been dug at this spot, and it was full of skulls, 
thigh-bones, arm-bones, ribs, jaw-bones — ^all the 
scaffolding of the human anatomy. For seven 
hundred years the successive generations of Daoulas, 
and probably the inmates of the monastery, have 
been swallowed up by this small churchyard. The 
wonder is that Nature has done the work of meta- 
morphosis so well. After all, what is there to offend 
the eye in dry bones ? We soon get used to the 
sight. The people of Daoulas walk upon the solid 
residuum of their dead forefathers as though it were 
nothing more to them than shells upon the seashore. 
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And the Bretons are noted for the sentiment with 
which they cherish the bones of their kindred. 

At a short distance from the church are the twelfth- 
century cloisters. They are roofless, but the arcades 
on three sides of the quadrangle remain. The 
arches — all Romanesque — are ornamented with 
zigzag mouldings, and the columns show the 
acanthus in their capitals. The ruin of the 
monastery dates from the Revolutionary period. 

Our three days' walking tour ended at Daoulas. 
Here we found the railway, and after one of those 
severe trials of patience, such as all can understand 
who have travelled on Brittany lines, we reached 
Tr^boul that night ; and when we had stretched our 
limbs upon our beds, we did not need the song of the 
sea washing the broken granite and tossing the weed 
at the foot of our cliff to lull us to sleep. 
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IN LOWER BRITTANY. 

II. 
One Sunday morning late in September I was a 
solitary tramp on the road to Plougastel-Daoulas. 
I had passed the night at Daoulas in a little inn that 
was far from being luxurious, but which was capable 
of affording all I needed — fair food and a clean bed. 
The bill, which included dinner, was something less 
than three francs. Brittany is a country where the 
walking tourist will probably spend less money than 
anywhere else in France. With the best wish to be 
extravagant, he will note with increasing surprise the 
tenacity with which the change of a twenty franc- 
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piece clings to his pocket. If he is tempted to leave 
the dusty road and the hot sunshine by a dry branch 
of bay hanging over an open door, and ask for a 
glass of cider or beer, the price he is expected to 
pay for this refreshment is two sous. For the same 
sum he might be initiated into the mysteries of any 
of the casks of eau de vie which are generally piled 
one upon another behind the counter. While he 
keeps to the small towns and villages, he will find 
that for six francs a day he can live comfortably, 
show occasional generosity, and have something 
over. I am supposing the tourist to be one who is 
easily satisfied, and who can drop his town tastes 
when he hoists his knapsack upon his back. 
Tourists with sybaritic ideas have no business to be 
tramps. 

As I left Daoulas I noticed large quantities of 
spurred valerian in a half-ivild state growing out of 
the sides and from the tops of the walls. This plant 
is much cultivated in the cottage gardens of Brittany, 
where its red persistent flowers are a pleasing orna- 
ment ; but when they hang from an old wall they 
are a still greater beauty. Gradually rising, I 
reached a tableland, where there were many stunted 
oaks. Here I saw the sea flashing a little below me 
on the left. It was one of the many inlets of the 
vast harbour of Brest. My road led away from it ; 
it sunk into a wooded valley surrounded by gorse- 
covered hills. Now the sound of church-bells — not 
a peal, but a monotonous ding-dong — vibrated in 
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the air, and I met a band of young peasants on their 
way to Mass. They looked as if they had just been 
lifted out of an opera by enchantment and set down 
upon this road. 

They wore black cloth jackets, trimmed with 
velvet and rows of brass buttons ; blue, black, or 
brown trousers, a broad blue scarf round their 
bodies just above the hips, and wide-brimmed hats 
with velvet ribbons hanging behind. Then I met a 
little girl carrying a large book. She wore a long 
dress and white linen sleeves, a gorgeous apron, and 
a close-fitting brown cloth cap, with a deep band of 
black velvet round it. She, too, was hurrying to 
church. I wondered how she could resist the direct 
appeals of the glistening blackberries as big as 
mulberries upon the wayside brambles. 

I came to the village of Loperhet St. Claude. 
There were groups of people waiting outside the 
church until the service was about to commence. 
In the churchyard were some fifty women kneeling 
each at the foot of a grave. Almost every grave 
had its holy-water stoop sunk into the ground, and 
the women as they knelt dipped their fingers into 
the water and made the sign of the cross. The 
men were for the most part drawn up like soldiers 
near the church entrance, according to a custom 
which prevails throughout Lower Brittany. They 
seem to think it of the highest importance to wait 
outside in all winds and weathers until about five 
minutes before Mass commences. 
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With the exception of its graceful spire, the 
church at this village afforded no points of interest. 
When there was a general movement of the people 
towards the interior, I entered with them, having 
already left my pack at a neighbouring inn. In a 
few minutes the church was so crowded that the 
late-comers had to kneel upon the flagstones of the 
porch. The village churches of Finistere, with the 
exception of those that have been built during the 
present century, are almost invariably too small for the 
accommodation of the parishioners. Most of them 
date from the sixteenth century, when there was an 
extraordinary church-building movement throughout 
Brittany. Since then the parishes have increased, 
and the material difficulty has not been corrected 
by a decrease of piety, as in other parts of France. 
Such zealous church-goers are the Bretons of the 
present day that it is often as much as they can do 
to keep from fighting over a question of place in the 
middle of the service. The men, if they are not 
more yielding than the women, are much more 
respectful of one another's rights. I have seen 
women seize one another's chairs in church and bear 
them off with all the effrontery imaginable. The 
shouldering and jostling which take place in Brittany 
churches on Sunday, and especially when a pardon 
attracts many people from a distance, scandalize the 
stranger; but even he soon grows accustomed to 
such doings, and takes them as a matter of course. 
I thought myself lucky to find standing-room in this 
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little church at Loperhet, The Mass was sung by 
the parish priest, the responses being given by the 
choir-boys and the congregation without any instru- 
mental music. The singing of the Gloria and the 
Credo was also congregational. The discord made 
would have been anguish to a musician ; but if there 
was little harmony, there was plenty of fervour. 
The dress worn by these peasants was the natural 
expression of a justifiable vanity aiming instinctively 
at the picturesque, not the outcome of mere frivolity 
desiring to startle by new and daring forms rather 
than to please by harmonious correctness. The 
costume of the men varied little ; it was in the main 
that worn by the group of peasants whom I met 
before entering the village ; but there was remark- 
able variety in the coiffure of the women. The 
Plougastel coif, however, prevailed. It is of linen, 
and is shaped something like the Phrygian cap ; but 
the top is turned up like a horn instead of being 
allowed to hang down behind the head like that of 
the red-cloth cap worn by the men of Plougastel. 
It is worthy of note that a cap closely resembling 
this in form was worn by English gentlemen in the 
sixteenth century. Another kind of coif is seen on 
the heads of Plougastel women ; it hangs heavily 
down the sides of the head and upon the shoulders, 
and is neither pretty nor picturesque. The pain 
bini was handed round the church in a basket to the 
people by a dark-faced young Celt, whose features 
were as immobile as if they had been cast in bronze. 
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The bread was of the coarsest quality without being 
black — very different from the brioche which is used 
{ox pain b^ni in the Paris churches. 

After the sermon, which was in Breton, the col- 
lection was made by four villagers in the names of 
four saints, each man carrying a brass plate very 
like a barber's cupping-basin. In other Brittany 
churches a" common white soup-plate is often used 
for the same purpose. There were a few old men 
among the congregation who wore their hair long 
upon their shoulders, or down the back. 

A couple of wandering singers, who were waiting 
outside the church until the service was over, placed 
their backs against a wall as they saw the people 
leaving, opened their mouths, and very quickly drew 
a crowd in front of them. One was a woman of 
about fifty years, tall and gaunt, with a vast jaw and 
prominent cheek-bones. The expression of her face 
was savagely humorous. Her companion was a 
pale-faced youth, who slouched his hat over each 
eye in turn when he wished to give comic emphasis 
to a passage. I bought for two sous one of the 
songs which they sang, evidently the composi- 
tion of a local bard. The following is the first 
stanza : 

* Me z'a d'ober eur ganaouenn, 
P*am euz paper, liou ha pluen, 
Da dud Pont-n-abat, Plogastel, 
Daou ganton braz a Vreiz-Izel, 
Elec'h ma ze bigoudenned 
Gant ho goazed montobaned.' 
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These minstrels likewise sold gorgeously coloured 
prints of the Madonna and General Boulanger, 
which were laid side by side upon the ground for 
people to choose as their taste might direct. 

Beyond Loperhet an old farmer, with long white 
hair down his back, stopped and insisted upon shak- 
ing hands with me. He was very rickety on his 
thin gaitered legs, and he had evidently used more 
than one goutte to restore animation after listening to 
the morning's sermon. The road was now up hill 
and down dale ; the sides were fringed with holly- 
bushes and tall genista — much higher than the 
common broom. Plougastel was reached about 
noon. The village is built upon a bare hill a few 
miles from the sea. The place would be uninterest- 
ing but for its famous calvary, remarkable for the 
quaintness of its art — still more so for the animation 
expressed in the figures. The form of the main 
structure is that of a low triumphal arch. Three 
tall columns terminating in crosses represent the 
scene of the crucifixion. Upon the platform are 
over two hundred figures illustrating incidents of the 
Passion and death of Christ Most of them are 
ill-proportioned, and some are grotesque ; but the 
carving shows that the sculptor or sculptors employed 
upon it were dexterous in the use of the chisel. 
Rude in conception, but vigorously expressive, these 
pieces of Breton statuary exhibit great skill in the 
treatment of detail. The outlines in many instances 
have retained their sharpness unimpaired by the 
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rain and frost of nearly three centuries. The 
costumes are either those worn at the time when 
the work was done, or which were commonly used 
in the artistic illustration of sacred subjects during 
the Middle Ages, and thus became traditional in 
this association of ideas. To modern eyes such 
disregard for historical consistency produces effects 
which are often irresistibly ludicrous. In the repre- 
sentation of the Flight into Egypt upon this calvary 
at Plougastel, St. Joseph is seen in trunk hose 
carrying a bundle over his shoulder upon the end of 
a stick, and bagpipe-players precede the Saviour 
upon His entrance into Jerusalem. Let us not 
forget, however, that rude Gothic sculptures speak 
to the people in a language which they understand. 
The plastic art of the Middle Ages, which was con- 
tinued in Brittany long after it was driven out by 
the Renaissance elsewhere, was a fountain of know- 
ledge to the unlettered multitude. They did not 
criticise the proportion of parts to one another, nor 
concern themselves with anachronistic errors ; more 
philosophical than we of the present day, who 
criticise the shell, and take little heed of the kernel, 
they questioned these figures as to their motives 
and purposes, became animated by the feeling of the 
artists who moved towards an ideal, and thus learnt, 
without reading, much of the knowledge of the 
churchmen who directed the hands of the craftsmen. 
Since the days of Gothic sculpture, what has plastic 
art done in those parts of Europe that have never 
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been classic ground towards the useful instruction of 
the people ? What lesson can the French or English 
peasant receive from a statue of Eros or Psyche, 
although it be fashioned by the hand of a modern 
Praxiteles ? M. Viollet le Due describes the 
Renaissance in France as an invasion, and he says 
that its most perceptible consequence was to drive 
every day the masses of the population more and 
more from the domain of art. Another result of the 
Renaissance in France and elsewhere has been to 
give a superficial culture predisposing the mind to 
miss the grand human meanings which lie beneath 
the uncouth simplicity of mediaeval sculpture. 

Before leaving Plougastel I took advantage of 
such opportunities as the place afforded to satisfy 
hunger. When I think of the meal I had there the 
imagination refuses to warm ; the picture remains in 
the recollection utterly unromantic. It was a depres- 
sing illustration of Gothic art in the kitchen, and 
whatever enthusiasm I may have had for the sim- 
plicity of the Middle Ages in a culinary sense, it is 
gone now. If I had reason to complain of the 
quality, I could not, without being an ogre, find 
fault with the quantity. The meal was of two 
courses. The first was soup, and the tureen in 
which it was served contained enough to satisfy a 
detachment of dragoons. Provided that one had 
the appetite to eat enough of this soup, it was a 
meal in itself. I had watched the steam rising from 
it as it boiled over a wood fire in a chain-slung pot, 
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with some impatience and curiosity. Now, when it 
was placed before me, my spirits fell. Great slices 
of bread, quarters of cabbages, carrots and onions 
lay close together in hot water that had been 
strengthened by the addition of butter, salt and 
pepper. It is possible to make a savoury soup of 
these ingredients, but such a work must not be 
expected from a Brittany peasant woman. The 
next thing placed before me was a large dish of tripe, 
cut into very small pieces, but exceedingly leathery 
through insufficient stewing. Fortunately the bread 
was fairly good, and the butter was excellent, as it 
almost invariably is in the meanest Brittany auberge. 
While at the inn I had some conversation with a 
woman who sold cloth, and followed the markets 
and fairs for this purpose. She had so trained her 
voice by screaming in the open air, that it was heard 
all over the village while she was offering her war^s 
in the market that morning. Her work was now 
over, and she was ladling out the soup that I 
had despised with a zest that made me think that 
perhaps I was wrong in letting it go so quickly. 
She was a remarkably shrewd woman, one who 
knew much more about human nature than many 
people who consider themselves philosophers. She 
said that she judged the character of the peasants 
who bought cloth of her by the way in which they 
held the yard-measure. It was her custom to give 
the buyer the yard to hold, while she laid the edge 
of the cloth against it. By moving the stick a little 
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to the left at a certain moment, it was possible to 
deceive the eye of the seller in the hurry of business, 
and to gain on each yard a bit of cloth that was not 
in the bargain. But experience had taught this 
woman to keep a sharp eye on her customers, and 
to distinguish in a moment by the way in which they 
held the measure those who had the desire to cheat 
from those who were conscientious. Thus with a 
yard of wood she gauged the morality of the people 
with whom she had dealings from St. Renan to 
Carhaix, and from St. Pol de L6on to Concarneau. 
She said the Brittany peasants were extremely 
cautious and distrustful, and would buy nothing 
except of those in whom they could place confidence. 
To gain their confidence was a work of years. If a 
stranger came into their villages and offered them 
his wares, they would look at these admiringly, 
and pass pleasant compliments, but would go away 
without spending a sou. She was a thoroughly 
practical woman, and consequently held all people 
who came to study primitive manners and customs 
and antiquities generally as harmless lunatics. * If 
I could take a long journey,' said she, * I would go 
to Paris or London to see the works of superior 
minds ; but you tourists travel hundreds of leagues, 
just to run after ruins, dirt and imbeciles.' The 
imbeciles to whom she especially alluded were the 
long-haired Bretons in bragous-bras, who do not 
know a word of French, and who live and think 
just like their forefathers centuries ago. 

19 — 2 
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Two hours of the afternoon were spent when 
I was wayfaring again in the open country between 
Plougastel and Landerneau. For the first four or 
five miles the land was flat and uninteresting. I 
passed near the Chapelle St. Jean, close to which is 
the holy well where superstitions that are probably 
remnants of paganism mingle with Christian legend, 
to the disadvantage of the latter. In this well 
young girls drop pins to know if they will be married 
during the year, and mothers question futurity in 
the same way- to learn if their sick children will live 
or die. The dreary plateau passed, the road sloped 
down into a broad valley. In the bottom was the 
blue sea — the estuary of the Elorn, winding along 
the plain between wide margins of yellow sand, and 
all around were hills covered with woods, or with 
gorse in golden flower. To these beauties Nature 
had added the grandeur and fascination of her 
savage crags. Masses of granite rose sheer up 
from the almost level land, and from the sides of 
the hills, like the vertebrae of vaster rocks that had 
crumbled away, or were worn to sand by the waves 
which must have filled the whole valley ages ago. 
I climbed one of these rocks to the point where it 
ended abruptly in a naked peak. It was trouble- 
some work, for I was sometimes up to my middle in 
gorse and bracken ; at others I had to tread upon 
matted masses of whortleberry. In places sweet 
chestnut, dwarf oak, and beech formed a dense scrub. 
Even the peak was not really bare ; it was tapestried 
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with long gray lichen, and the dry, reddish racemes 
of wall cotyledon long past its flowering mingled 
with small-leaved ivy in the crevices of the granite 
and feldspar. 

This valley of the Elorn is called the cradle of 




THE ELORN, NEAR LANDERNEAU. 

chivalry. On the western side of the estuary, which 
I could only have reached by swimming, was, accord- 
ing to legend, the veritable round table at which 
King Arthur sat with his knights. Here stood the 
Chdteau de Joyeuse Garde, mentioned in the songs 
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and romances of the Round Table. The name 
is still given to some ruined arches, the Gothic 
character of which disposes of the hypothesis, so 
pleasing to romantic spirits, that they are a por- 
tion of King Arthur s castle ; but there is some 
subterranean work which may be of much more 
ancient origin. 

In the calm evening glow the walk through the 
valley was too quickly over. As I went on, the sea 
narrowed until it became a stream. A lane between 
high hedges that changed twilight almost to night 
brought me to Landerneau. In a dark crooked street, 
where the top storeys of the houses seemed to be 
striving to embrace those on the opposite side, 
I stopped at an inn from which there came an odour 
of dinner that was not ungrateful. I was told that 
the room that was placed at my temporary disposal 
was already engaged, but another would be found 
for me where I should be perfectly comfortable. 
My suspicion was not aroused ; I was, moreover, 
too tired and hungry to ask questions. I hastened 
to the sa//e a manger, where half a dozen commer- 
cial travellers were already seated at the end of a 
long table. With the politeness that rarely fails the 
Frenchman at such times, my fellow-guests passed 
each dish as it was laid upon the table to the 
stranger before they helped themselves. They were 
not commercial travellers of the objectionably flour- 
ishing and pompous kind — the type is repeated in 
all countries — but young men whose business lay 
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With the petty shopkeepers of small towns and 
villages, and who had to do a great deal of work 
to earn very little money. Their manners were 
therefore subdued by the circumstances of life. 

After spending an hour roaming about the town, I 
returned to the inn disposed to go to bed. Then 
I was informed that the sa//e d manger was to be 
my bedroom. True enough there was a bed in it, 
but the lack of privacy was rather embarrassing to a 
weary tramp. My late acquaintances, the com- 
mercial travellers, were there recruited by three or 
four more of their profession. They were all drink- 
ing beer and smoking. Just as I entered, Marie, 
the youngest maid of the inn — a pretty little 
Bretonne with a pink and white face, who brought 
the beer and opened the bottles — was being pressed 
to sing. Presently she did sing, in a small tin- 
whistle voice, a serio-comic love-song, the chorus of 
which was taken up by the whole company. When 
the whisper went round that the room now belonged 
to me, and expressive signs were made with refer- 
ence to the bed in the corner, a gloom spread over 
the merry meeting. So not wishing to leave behind 
me a bad impression of the English character, I 
begged that nobody would move on my account, 
took a seat at the table, and sent the girl to fetch 
some more beer. It was a terribly musical evening ; 
song followed song, and nobody could sing. At 
length a bell began to toll in solemn fashion. 

' What does that mean ?' I asked. 
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* It is the couvre-feu,' was the reply. 

It was indeed the curfew, although the hour for 
tolling it had, under the influence of modern ideas, 
been put on to eleven. It had become the signal 
for innkeepers to close their doors. The company 
now broke up, but a party of four or five repaired to 
an adjoining bedroom and continued the revel there. 
I went to bed, but sleep was out of the question ; 
there was too much noise in the next room. The 
singing was not the worst part of it ; at intervals of 
a few minutes there was an uproarious outburst of 
laughter. A bed on the leeside of a hayrick would 
have been preferable to these night quarters at 
Landerneau. I counted the hours as they were 
struck by a church clock. Some time after two the 
storm in the next room lulled ; then it ceased. ' Now 
I shall be able to sleep,' thought I. I was mistaken. 
The roisterers had hardly gone to bed, when 
another set of commercial travellers got up and 
prepared to start upon their day's journey. Traps 
were dragged into the yard just below my window ; 
horses were brought out and harnessed ; the clatter 
of hoofs and sabots on the pitched court was madden- 
ing. Presently another din, even more horrible, 
began in the kitchen, which was immediately under- 
neath my room. Servants were lighting the fire, 
grinding the coffee, cleaning boots, and screaming 
at the top of their voices. Those who have never 
heard an animated conversation in the Breton 
language can have no conception of the strident 
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discord which arose from that kitchen. I rattled on 
the floor with a chair, hoping that this sign of dis- 
pleasure would be understood and respected. It 
was understood, for I heard a commercial traveller, 
who was having his coffee, say: * C'est T Anglais 
qui se fdche ;' but so far from it being respected, it 
caused great amusement and increased the uproar. 
I was seriously thinking of getting up and dressing, 
w^hen I saw the door open. (There was no means 
of locking it.) * What is going to happen now ?' I 
thought. A woman entered with a candle in her 
hand. After casting an indifferent glance at me, she 
walked to a cupboard, opened it, took out something, 
and left without a word of apology, or even saluta- 
tion. As soon as the welcome gray of dawn made 
the empty bottles on the table visible, I left my bed 
of torment, and went out into the street. With the 
increasing light I was able to form a general impres- 
sion of Landerneau. 

Some portions of this little town of 9,000 inhabi- 
tants are of archaeological interest. In the narrow 
crooked streets, where ferns hang from the walls, 
sixteenth-century houses, with overhanging storeys 
and gables that look as if they might tumble any 
minute upon the passer-by, are numerous. In the 
middle of the low bridge that spans the river is a 
mediaeval mill, with curious archway and mouldings ; 
and not far from it is the Maison de la Sen^chauss^e, 
with numerous niches for the statues of saints, and 
turrets at the angles, ending below in cu/s de lampe. 
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The date of the building is 1510. There is a church 
dedicated to St. Thomas of Canterbury — one of the 
many signs which every traveller in Brittany recog- 
nises of the religious sympathy that formerly existed 
between Greater and Lesser Britain. The interior 
is flamboyant Gothic, but the tower is Renaissance, 
and an interesting example of the style as it was 
developed in this part of France. I have already 
spoken of the ferns that grow out of the houses in 
the streets of Landerneau ; they are also to be seen 
clinging to the church-tower of St. Thomas of Canter- 
bury. In the porch is a holy- water stoop, the cavity of 
which is lined with lichen. These are tokens of the 
extreme humidity of the climate. Another church 
to be noticed is that dedicated to St. Houardon. 
The Renaissance portico of the Corinthian order, the 
tower, and some other portions, belong to a six- 
teenth-century edifice that originally stood upon 
another site. The work of reconstruction has been 
skilfully carried out. The portico is elaborately but 
tastefully decorated, and the parts are remarkably 
well proportioned. 

There was a heavy sea-mist hanging over the 
country as I left Landerneau and took the road to 
Sizun. It was a chill and cheerless morning, but 
just such a one that in September promises a warm 
and brilliant day. When I had been walking about 
an hour, the sun began to show through the mist 
like a plate of zinc. It gradually brightened to 
silver, and from silver to gold. What a power is 
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sunshine ! How it changes the face of Nature and 
the thoughts of men ! I no longer felt cheerless and 
lonely. The scenery suddenly revealed unsuspected 
charms. The road ran along the side of a high, 
densely-wooded cliff, and below it was a narrow, 
gorge-like valley, at the bottom of which was a 
roaring stream hidden by trees. The opposite hill 
was clothed with gorse in full flower, and brown 
bracken, except where the granite stood out in 
savage nakedness and rejected the companionship of 
shrub and herb. The sunshine, breaking through 
the mist upon the hills and valleys, burnishing the 
leaves of the oak and beech, already splashed with 
the dye of autumn, and setting the gorse and bracken 
on fire, made a scene that would have enraptured 
Corot Higher up the valley the stream came into 
view, flashing in the midst of green meadows. The 
road was tunnelled through a projecting mass of 
granite, upon the rugged sides of which the delicate 
white blossoms of the sea-campion mingled with the 
golden pea-flowers of the furze. Although the sea 
was several miles away, the fleshy leaves of these 
campions showed that its influence was felt by the 
vegetation here. 

The mist had quite cleared away, and the sun was 
shining with summer-like heat when I reached a 
tableland from which a church -spire rose high 
against the blue sky. It belonged to the village 
of La Martyre, to see which I had left the direct 
route to Sizun. As is often the case in Brittany, 
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the road at the entrance of the village passed through 
a farmyard. I found the church so interesting that 
I did not regret having lengthened my day's journey 
for the sake of it. It is dedicated to St. Solomon, 
King of Brittany, and martyr. The present edifice 
dates from the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries. 
One of the oldest portions is a lateral porch, gabled 
and flanked by buttresses terminating in pinnacles. 
In these buttresses are niches, but the statues are 
no longer there. The doorway, which is covered 
by a much-depressed arch, widens upwards, exactly 
the reverse of the Greek method. . The free spaces 
are filled with quaint sculptures, of which the most 
curious is a design representing the scene in the 
stable at Bethlehem. Mary is lying upon a low 
couch, with a cushion under her head ; and Joseph 
is seated at the foot, wearing a head-covering such 
as was worn by priests of the ancient Jewish rite. 
Two beasts — probably an ass and a cow, but so 
uncouthly carved that it would be impossible to say 
what they were without the help of the sacred story 
— are looking at Mary and Joseph through a hole in 
the wall. Inside the porch are figures of the Twelve 
Apostles in niches under canopies. Against one of 
the walls is an elaborately carved holy-water stoop, 
at the back of which, between two little columns, 
and carved in relief, is a skeleton representing 
Death, holding a head under one arm. There was 
doubtless a body at one time attached to this head. 
The design is one of the grimmest conceptions of 
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Gothic taste. The whole of the porch was formerly 
coloured, and a good deal of the red is still visible. 
Figures painted in fresco are also perceptible in the 
ceiling. The church is entered by two doors beneath 
cusped arches. On one of the doors the following 
inscription is carved : * Gabrielle Sancquer, Francois 
le Roux, fabriques, 1693, m*ont fait faire.* 

The square tower placed over the west portal is 
pierced by deeply-recessed, pointed windows, the 
lower lights being no wider than loopholes. A 
polygonal spire rises from a platform surrounded 
by a cusped arcade. The pointed arches which 
separate the nave from the aisles are very broad. 
The roof-truss is exposed, and there is a rood- 
screen, supported by slender Corinthian columns. 
The pulpit of carved oak is of the sixteenth 
century. Well worthy of notice also in the interior 
is a holy -water stoop, beautifully carved in the 
Renaissance style. Two Maltese crosses — one cut 
into the stone of the tower, and the other displayed 
in the stained glass of an aisle-window — suggest a 
connection between this building and the Knights 
of St. John. 

Near the church are the remains of a monastery. 
There is, moreover, a calvary, with graceful details 
in the flamboyant Gothic style. 

I lunched at a little inn facing the church, and 
although I taxed the resources of its larder to the 
utmost, the repast consisted of boiled eggs and 
bread and butter. The woman who boiled the 
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eggs was a poor, puzzled-headed creature, who kept 
on forgetting what she wanted to do. She was at 
least half an hour over this very simple matter, and 
finally the eggs were as hard as bullets. One meets 
such women in Brittany with distressing frequency. 
They are more often indolent and obstinate than 
stupid. Their obstinacy is of the kind termed pig- 
headedness ; for it makes them turn about and face 
another way whenever they are urged to move a 
little faster in a certain direction. This tendency is 
characteristic of the people, although happily it does 
not affect all individuals equally. The room where 
I ate my frugal meal was embellished with numerous 
religious prints, images, and crucifixes. These are 
to be found in every house in Lower Brittany. 
Such taste as the peasantry have for artistic objects 
is invariably associated with the duties and aspira- 
tions of religion. In no other part of France do 
the hawkers of odjeis de pidtd ply so brisk a 
trade. 

After leaving La Martyre, I fell into conversa- 
tion with a young peasant who was tramping in the 
same direction as myself He had just served four 
years in the army, and had thus learnt to speak 
French well. By force of contrast to what I had 
lately been accustomed, it seemed to me that I 
was in the company of an educated man. Those 
who wish to see the long-haired Breton in gaiters 
and trunk-hose, and hear him speak his Celtic 
language, should at once set about it ; for he is dis- 
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appearing from the earth quickly. The French 
military system is fatal to his preservation otherwise 
than as a dummy in a museum. Three or four years' 
service in the army suffices to make a native of 
Finistere or Le Morbihan despise * La Bretagne 
bretonnante ' and all its ways ; and when he returns 
to the paternal hearth, it is with the fixed deter- 
mination not to imitate his father. We passed an 
old cross half buried in the moor. 

* Ah !* said my companion, with a short laugh, 
* I used to raise my hat whenever I passed a 
cross.' 

* And why don't you do so now ? I asked. 

* One loses the habit when one leaves the country,' 
was the reply. 

This young man was to be married in a week. 
He had been walking all the morning, and he was 
going to walk the rest of the day to invite friends 
scattered over the country to be present at the 
nuptials. He stopped at two or three farms lying 
off the road, and each time I thought I should not 
see him again ; but I soon heard him running to 
overtake me. He, however, left me where the road 
branched, not far from Sizun. The country over 
which I had been walking was chiefly moorland, but 
the blooming gorse made it beautiful. Along the 
waysides were tall ragworts, white masses of yarrow 
and camomile, and the short turf was dotted with 
the little tormentil's golden flowers. 

Sizun's splendid spire is a landmark for many a 
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mile around. Its imposing height is increased by 
the circumstance that the church and town are built 
upon a hill. This slender, lance-Iike spire, which, 
seen from the plain, seems to pierce the clouds, 
expresses, with its turrets and pinnacles, the crown- 
ing idea of Gothic art ; but it must, nevertheless, 
be classed with Renaissance architecture. The 
tower is connected with the church, but it is 
organically an independent structure. At the base 
is an open portico formed of Roman arches. When 
I entered the church the daylight was failing. I 
walked towards what I supposed was a marble 
statue, and found that it was a White Sister kneeling 
and praying. Near her was the catafalque — a coffin- 
shaped box, in which the real coffins were placed 
during the funeral service. As though its form and 
its blackness were not sufficiently suggestive of its 
solemn use, grinning skulls and gruesome cross- 
bones were wrought upon it in relief. The imita- 
tion had been carried out with ghastly realism. It 
is a common practice to paint skulls and crossbones 
on these coffin-cases in the churches of Brittany ; 
but at Sizun they were made to appear as if they 
were actually human remains fastened to the wood. 

The outside of this church is much more in- 
teresting than the interior. The apse is a striking 
example of Renaissance taste still under the sway 
of Gothic feeling. Its numerous gables, surrounded 
by baldachino-like canopies, are graceful and pic- 
turesque. There is a continuous frieze, ornamented 
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with elaborate carvings in relief, in the production 
of which the fantastic spirit has been allowed full 
expression. Some of the designs are highly- 
grotesque and intentionally humorous. One of the 
strangest bits of carving is a head gnawing the 
hind-legs of some animal, the nature of which can 
only be guessed. The churchyard is entered by a 
calvary of three arches, supported by Corinthian 
columns. Upon the platform is the scene of the 
crucifixion. 

At the church entrance I met a beggar, who, as 
he saw me, began to say the Lord's Prayer in Latin. 
Mendicants swarm throughout Lower Brittany, and 
their favourite method of drawing attention to them- 
selves is to pray aloud. They thus appeal at once 
to that religious feeling which is so highly developed 
in the Breton people ; and when they do not obtain 
alms, they are invariably treated with indulgence. 
To drive away a beggar who is praying for you at 
your door would be both brutal and impious. The 
infliction must be born, or be got rid of by paying 
a fee, although the droning tones of the praying 
mendicant may have a peculiarly exasperating 
effect upon the nerves of the unwilling listener. 
These Brittany beggars understand their business 
thoroughly. They quickly find out where a stranger 
is stopping, and just as he is sitting down to his 
lunch or his dinner, he hears a mumbling outside 
his window, and then these words very distinctly : 
* Panem nostrum quotidianum da nobis hodie.' 
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The inn where I passed the night at Sizun was as 
quiet as the one at Landerneau was noisy ; it was 
dull and uninteresting. The evening would have 
been dreary if it had not been my good fortune to 
have for a dinner companion a well-educated and 
pleasant Frenchman, who filled the posts of secretary 
at the mairicy and schoolmaster of the commune. 
He was a bachelor and a bookworm, and had in- 
jured his eyes by habitual reading in bed. 

' Why, then, do you go oh reading in bed ?* I 
asked. 

* In winter,* he said, ' I am obliged to go to bed 
after dinner to keep my legs warm.* 

* Why not light a fire ?* was my commonplace 
question. 

* A fire is no match for the draughts in my room,' 
replied the schoolmaster. 

In the course of conversation I gathered that he 
was about to marry. His eyes are doubtless much 
better now, but his books may have suffered the 
fate of Don Quixote's. 

The next morning I set out in the direction of 
Pleyben. A range of barren bills, called the 
Montagues d'Arr^e, lay to the south, and had to be 
crossed. I knew that a long and troublesome walk 
was before me, but the desert, which commenced at 
the foot of the dark hills, had for me an attraction. 
The morning was beautiful, all the more so because 
the night had been tempestuous and rainy. Myriads 
of diamonds sparkled upon the grass, the brown 
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bracken and the bramble leaves in the hedgerows. 
These last were spotted or edged with gold and 
crimson, for October was at hand. In the ditches 
were edible dole^t that would have fetched a good 
price in the Paris markets ; but in Brittany the 
whole fungus family is despised. The road sloped 
down into a valley, cut up into a great number of 
small fields, separated for the most part by high 
banks, on which tall hedges flourished like little 
woods. In this way thousands of acres are wasted 
in Brittany, even where the soil is productive ; but 
the farmers loss is the artists gain. There are 
immense tracts of land in France rendered dismally 
monotonous to the eye by the absence of hedges. 
At length the ascent began, and after passing the 
litde village of St. Cadou, I was fairly in the hilly 
region. Having reached the top of the first ridge, I 
saw in front of me a vast expanse of moorland, 
broken up into hills and valleys, but all overgrown 
with gorse, heather, and bracken. Storms were 
hovering about these hills, and presently one broke 
over me. To save myself from a drenching I sat 
on the lee-side of a block of granite, and smoked 
a pipe while the drops were driven by the wind over 
my head. In a few minutes the sun was shining 
again upon the flowering furze. 

At the bottom of a little valley, where a stream 
went twisting and sparkling amidst sallows and 
gorse, were a few clusters of houses, called the 
village of St. Rivoal. * This,* I thought, * shall be my 
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first resting-place/ A glance told me that there was 
something unusual going forward in the village, for 
a number of little tents had been pitched in the 
open spaces, and smoke was rising from fires outside 
of them. The first explanation that came to mind 
was that a tribe of gipsies had encamped there. 
But this was not the right one. All those little 
tents were drinking-booths, and yet there seemed to 
be small need of them, for half the houses in the 
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village had the * bush ' over their doors. I had 
walked into St. Rivoal on the day of its great fair. 
Groups of peasants, and batches of cattle were seen 
coming down or round the hills on all sides. Now, 
inasmuch as spirit-drinking is considered indispen- 
sable to cattle-dealing in Brittany, enough eau de vie 
had been broughtjnto the place to make an army 
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drunk. All the inns were little better than hovels, 
so I entered one at hazard, and trusted to the way- 
farer's luck. It was half farm, half auberge. There 
was a large smoke-begrimed kitchen, with floor of 
trodden earth, where three or four women were 
cooking over wood fires parcelled out upon the 
broad hearth. This kitchen was also the drinking 
shop, and it was already full of peasants, clinking 
glasses, and pouring beetroot spirit down their 
throats with no more concern for consequences than 
if it had been milk. Behind a dirty counter, near 
the door, were the casks which contained the liquor, 
piled one upon another. The aubergiste was a 
young man of about twenty-five, with fair skin, 
cherry cheeks and blue eyes — 2l most pleasing type 
of English rusticity in all except his speech, his short 
blue coat with brass buttons, and other peculiari- 
ties of dress, distinctly Breton. He knew enough 
French to understand me, and to make himself 
understood. When he heard that what I wanted 
was a meal, and the best that he could provide 
(one can safely give an extravagant order in such 
places), he led me by some very shaky stairs to an 
upper room. It was a long room with a low wooden 
ceiling supported by large rafters. Seats and tables 
had been formed by laying planks upon sacks of 
grain. There were two closed bedsteads with slid- 
ing-doors, and under one of them was a stock of 
soup-porringers, put by until they were needed. 
By the side of another were some barrels of spirit. 
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Round loaves of bread, weighing about ten pounds 
each, were piled up in a comer, and upon the planks, 
which served as tables, were large basins of milk, 
waiting for the cream to settle. There was also a 
great basin of cold coffee — mostly chicory — which 
was dipped out and warmed up when asked for. 

I had kept quite within the bounds of prudence in 
telling the innkeeper to let me have the best he had. 
The best was a plate of beef which, after having 
been boiled to rags to make soup, had been fried 
with butter. The only implements that were laid 
upon the table were an iron spoon -and a three- 
pronged fork. I ventured to ask for a knife. When, 
after some trouble, I got the idea of what I wanted 
into the heads of one of the three women who 
fluttered about me, and kept getting mto one another's 
way, they held an earnest consultation, which would 
doubtless have continued until I had somehow over- 
come the need of a knife, had not the master 
appeared upon the scene. I told him what I 
wanted, whereupon he pulled a clasped knife out of 
his pocket, opened it, wiped the blade carefully upon 
his breeches, and handed it to me. Besides the 
fried beef I had some soup, so thick with bread and 
potato that the iron spoon could stand upright in 
the middle of it without help ; also bread and butter 
and boiled eggs. The house possessed wine, but it 
was so bad that I could not drink it. The cider was 
not much better. 

The innkeeper's wife was stout and fresh-coloured 
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like himself, and looked about eighteen years old. 
Her dress came only a few inches below the knee, 
and she stood in sabots that must have been twice 
as large as her feet. She had no refinement of 
feature, but the flower of youth bloomed in her 
healthful face. For such faultless teeth and such 
beauty of colour how many women whose mouths 
are periodically explored by dentists, and upon 
whose faces the powder-puff is constantly dancing 
attendance, would exchange their classic noses and 
pencilled eyebrows ! The young wife had a toddling 
baby that wore a long gown, a bright-coloured apron, 
and a close-fitting cap, with ribbons hanging down 
behind. She had also a sister, not much older than 
the baby, and dressed in the same manner. The 
elder child Was so beautiful that I could not imagine 
anything in human form more perfect I can see 
the little face now, coloured like the wild-rose, its 
angelic smile, and the great blue eyes full of wonder 
and happiness. 

While I was at the inn the village rapidly filled 
with men, women, and cattle, and what with the 
bellowing and lowing of the beasts, and the general 
clamour of tongues, there was an extraordinary 
uproar for a place so hidden away among desolate 
hills. Before I left it I visited the quiet spot where 
the little church stood, in the midst of the graves of 
the dead villagers. I observed that it was the 
custom here to put holy water on the tombs in soup- 
basins. Inside the church were several men and 
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women kneeling upon the flagstones, with their 
rosaries clasped in their hands. Presently the voices 
of the village became a distant murmur. I was 
again upon the moor, where the shadows of the 
clouds were chasing one another over the purple 
heather and the gorse with its sprays of gold. There 
were a few scattered hawthorns, already covered with 
red berries, which, with the cold wind that was now 
blowing, told me that the summer was dying upon 
these hills. The flowers of the furze — the sanie 
that drew tears of joy from Linnaeus when he first 
saw them after leaving his northern land — were 
another sign of the snowflake that would soon be 
falling upon them and the pallid heather-bells. I 
passed a solitary menhir, pointing towards the sky 
like the finger of a buried hand — a giant's of the 
early world that had been changed to stone. I 
overtook several groups of peasants with cattle, who 
had been to the fair and were now returning home. 
Nearly all the men were dressed in brown home- 
spun, several of them wore the bragous-bras, and 
their hair upon their shoulders. They were sinewy 
men, above the middle height of the French, with 
magnificent chests. 

I had long since left the road to Pleyben, and was 
now going much out of my way in order to ascend 
the Mont St. Michel, which, although less than 
1,300 feet high, is, nevertheless, the most elevated 
point in all Brittany. As I rose the gorse dis- 
appeared — the plant is not so hardy as it would 
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seem to be from its habit of blooming through the 
winter — ^and then the chief vegetation was heather 
and short grass. On the summit was a hollow, in 
which was built a small chapel dedicated to St. 
Michael, and dating apparently from the sixteenth 
century. Hard by was a low hut, where somebody 
was supposed to live to look after the chapel, but I 
found nobody there. The chapel door was locked, 
but I could see by a broken window that the interior 
was ruinous and neglected. On the occasion of an 
annual pilgrimage to the spot a service is held here. 
From the top of this hill the view of the surrounding 
country was desolately beautiful. It had not the 
sublime dreariness of the Phlegraean fields of the 
Haute Loire seen from the top of Mont M6zenc, 
but it had the grandeur of Nature unsubdued by 
men, the sadness and severity of the moorland 
softened to human relationship by familiar flowers. 
Who could look upon such an expanse of blooming 
gorse — hills, and valleys, and wide levels of bright 
gold — without having fellowship with the Druids of 
old, who sought these wasteful places as the fittest 
for the worship of that Mystery which they felt but 
could not understand ? 

I descended the Mont St. Michel on the eastern 
side, and, after some difficult walking through the 
prickly gorse, struck the road to Brasparts. In this 
village I found a church with a beautiful sixteenth- 
century spire, and close to it an ossuary. The 
windows of the bone-house were broken, but in their 
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openings were piles of small boxes, about a foot and 
a half long, and nine inches high, with mortuary 
inscriptions upon them. One of them ran : * Ci-git 
les reliques de Tromen, Jean, 6poux de Marie Anne, 
d6c6d6 le 9 Septembre, 1869, a T^ge de 45 ans. 
Priez pour lui/ There were black tears painted on 
the box shaped like tadpoles. Through a small 
opening I saw a white bone. The man had not 
been dead twenty years, and this little coffer con- 
tained all that was left of him, or all that his relations 
were able to collect. Some of the boxes were so 
old that they hardly held together ; in each of them 
a skull, or some other portion of the human skeleton, 
could be seen. These strange Bretons take a 
gloomy pleasure in looking upon the bleached skulls 
of those who were nearest and dearest to them on 
this earth. Nevertheless, their custom of disinterring 
the bones of their dead, and preserving them in 
buildings built for the purpose, is fast dying out. 
An ossuary containing its boxes of bones like the 
one at Brasparts will soon be rare, even in Lower 
Brittany. 

After Brasparts, the moor quite disappeared from 
the valleys, and was only continued on the tops of 
the hills. The country was well wooded, and care- 
fully cultivated. I reached Pleyben at nightfall, 
thoroughly tired after my day's journey, much of 
which had been over rough ground. 

I found a substantial-looking inn, with dormer 
windows along the whole line of the roof. It was a 
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chilly, boisterous night ; the wind howled under the 
eaves and moaned along the passages ; at intervals 
the gusts beat the outer walls, and made the building 
tremble like a ship struck by heavy seas. To get 
out of the way of the draughts I sat in the chimney- 
corner, with my feet on the warm hearth, while the 
innkeepers wife cooked my dinner. She was a 
bright-eyed, good-tempered woman, with a mouth 
always ready to laugh. I have met many such in 
France, but few in Brittany. Every tramp knows 
that a wayside inn poorly provided with means of 
comfort will leave an agreeable picture in the mind 
if it has a pleasant woman in it. I therefore liked 
the auderg-e at Pleyben, notwithstanding the draughts. 
The dinner was simple, but well cooked, and I felt 
that I was treated as I deserved after my long 
trudge over the moors. While I was in a very 
cheerful frame of mind, the sound of wheels mingled 
outside with the howling of the wind. A trap drove 
up, and a tall, strong man, who looked like a well- 
to-do cattle-dealer, entered. The water ran from 
his overcoat and gaiters in little streams across the 
kitchen. A boy of about fourteen years was with 
him, and he was in the same streaming state. They 
hardly spoke a word, but threw off their overcoats, 
and seated themselves in the two chimney corners. 
The aubergiste whispered to me that the man had 
buried his wife that day in a neighbouring place, 
and that he was now going on a journey. I sup- 
posed that he wished to break away from his 
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mournful surroundings. The boy who was with him 
was his son. There they sat, the man and the boy, 
in their new mourning clothes, staring steadily at the 
fire, without saying a word all the while that the 
hostess was preparing their meal. But the good- 
tempered woman no longer looked ready to laugh ; 
she was thinking. The innkeeper ceased to talk, 
but drew rapidly at his pipe, and hid himself in a 
cloud of smoke. I went to bed, and as soon as I 
passed up the staircase of blackened oak, and along 
a broad passage with whitewashed walls, where 
gusts of wind nearly blew out my candle, I felt that 
the house which a little while before had seemed so 
cheerful, had become very sad — so sad that I 
wished each blast that roared along the roof and in 
the chimneys would roar still louder, and that the 
rain would beat against the panes with greater fury, 
so that I might think of nothing else but Nature^s 
tumult. As I lay in the darkness the bones at Bras- 
parts became strangely and woefully mingled with 
the figures of the silent man and boy. Then I saw 
the skeleton Death sitting in the chimney-corner, 
and bending over the fire. 

When I awoke the next morning, the blessed 
sunshine was streaming in at the window. The 
night was gone, and it had taken with it the dark 
and troubled thoughts, the hurricane and the rain. I 
looked out of the window and saw one very long 
street. With the exception of a White Sister, who 
was going towards the church, the only visible in- 
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habitants were geese. All the houses were dwarfed 
to insignificance by the church and its majestic tower. 
Near to it, so near as to be architecturally combined 
with it, was the calvary, which is almost as celebrated 
as the one at Plougastel. What a sum of faith and 
what energy of religious purpose are sealed up in 
these rocks of sculptured granite raised by the hands 
of men in this poor town of 5,000 inhabitants ! 

While the young woman with the good-tempered 
face was making the coffee, I walked across to the 
church to have a nearer view of it than could be 
obtained from my bedroom window. It is a build- 
ing remarkable for the imposing effect of its principal 
tower and for the manner in which it combines the 
Renaissance and the Gothic. There are three 
towers ; but the chief effort has been given to the 
one that stands over the lateral porch, and which, 
like this porch, is in the Renaissance style. Above 
the platform of the massive rectangular structure and 
the open balustrade rises a high-pitched dome carry- 
ing a slender lantern. Four turrets, similar in form 
to the lantern, correspond with the four angles of 
the tower and abut against the dome. The lower 
masonry is pierced by very long and narrow win- 
dows with rounded heads. Over the west entrance 
is a late Gothic tower with open belfry and 
crocketed spire. By the side of this, and connected 
with it by an arcade of two arches, are a smaller Gothic 
tower and spire. Round the building are numerous 
crocketed gables, those over the w^indows of the 
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apse being very high and richly ornamented. The 
interior of the church is disappointing, although the 
windows contain some good painted glass. The 
calvary is dated 1650, but the numerous statues upon 
the platform, and figures in bas-relief displayed upon 
a continuous frieze^ wear costumes of the preceding 
century. 

The last trace of the wintry storm which had 
harassed the night had left the air, and the summer 
had returned with a face that showed no sign of 
recent tears when I left the towers of Pleyben, and 
the bleak tableland on which the town is built, and 
descended into the enchanting valley of the Aulne, 
where the flag of the falling year, borne aloft 
by forest trees whose feet were in the rich green 
meadows, lay imaged upon the brimming river. 
With the likeness of the lower foliage cast upon the 
face of the scarcely-moving stream mingled that of 
the gorse and bracken-decked hills which sheltered 
the vale from all the severities of Nature, and 
rendered its greenness greener, its loveliness more 
tender by contrast with the sternness of their own 
wind-blown steeps. 

The picture of the poetic Aulne, winding among 
its guardian hills, was driven from my mind by the 
fiendish scream of a locomotive. I had reached 
Chateaulin, and the train that was to take me back 
to the granite rock by the sea where I had pitched 
my summer tent was in sight. As I was being 
carried beyond the Black Mountains, I tried to con- 
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sole myself for thus hastily parting from the Aulne 
by saying that I would return and make a long 
pilgrimage by the green margins of its winding 
water. Thus we try to stifle our regrets by lay- 
ing out plans for the future ; but the future, being 
changed to the present, is found to be full of its own 
taskwork, and opportunities missed are usually lost. 
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The wind had raged furiously all night, and the 
sea breaking against the granite rocks just below 
our chalet made, together with the blast as it 
struck the walls and shook the windows in their 
frames, an uproar that might be described, notwith- 
standing the contradiction of terms, as sublimely 
infernal. But the storm blew itself out by the morn- 
ing, and the sun, rising out of the boiling sea, began 
to climb a sky perfectly serene and clear. It was 
just the day I needed for the plan I had in mind — 
a tramp along the coast to the Pointe du Raz. 

On leaving Tr^boul, I met a small funeral pro- 
cession, headed by a man carrying a cross. A priest 
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and a boy were chanting alternately. Those who 
followed were chiefly women, wearing long black 
cloaks with the hoods drawn over their heads. 
The chanting grew faint as the procession passed on 
towards the little cemetery by the sea, and the sound 
was soon borne away by the wind in another 
direction. After passing a woman walking with her 
distaff close to a menhir, I walked over the wild 
cliffs, golden with gorse, out of which arose at 
intervals an enormous boulder or jagged mass of 
granite. On the right lay the bay, intensely blue, 
and dotted all over with sardine boats going out to 
the fishing-grounds, the sails flashing as they caught 
the rays of the morning sun, The sea vanished as 
I entered a pine-wood. Then the trees were left 
behind, and I was again upon the moor. Sometimes 
I was standing on the edge of a cliff, looking down 
upon the tumultuous sea far below, rushing into the 
caverns that it had scooped, striking the rocks like a 
battering-ram swung by Titans, and roaring in a 
manner truly awful. Overhead the sea-birds whirled 
and screamed. 

At length I met a human being. His was just 
one of those Breton figures which artists travel far 
to see. They are getting rather scarce now, even 
in this part of Cornouailles — the classic ground for 
such apparitions. He wore the bragous - bras, a 
short jacket of bright-blue colour,, and a broad- 
brimmed felt hat. His lank black hair fell upon his 
back, and he stumped along in great sabots. We 
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walked together for a mile or two ; but the conversa- 
tion was not very entertaining, for he knew nothing 
of French, and I knew nothing of Breton. He, 
however, quite understood the language that my 
tobacco-pouch spoke to him. 

Catching sight of a church-spire, I made directly 
towards it, and soon found mjself at the little sea- 
coast village of Beuzec. The church, a mixture of 
the flamboyant Gothic and Renaissance styles, 
with a highly-decorated tower and spire, seemed 
much too important for such a place ; but this con- 
trast often strikes the wayfarer in Brittany. The 
holy-water stoop inside the entrance was a trough, 
about a yard and a half long. 

The best inn that I could find was wretched 
enough. A couple of melancholy-looking women 
were sitting at a table sewing. One, who could 
speak a little French, told me that she could let me 
have some bread and butter and eggs. Upon press- 
ing inquiries, I found that she had also some bacon 
and potatoes. At these wayside inns of Brittany 
you must make the people understand that you are 
an ogre, or they will expect you to live on bread and 
butter. Ask for everything that you think they 
ought to have. 

While eating the bacon and potatoes, moistened 
with very bad wine, I learned that some Tr^boul 
fishermen, overtaken by the storm during the night, 
had just managed to run their boat into a neighbour- 
ing creek. The palms of their hands were absolutely 
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skinned by holding the ropes ; but they had gone 
off again in this bleeding plight, after exchanging 
all the sardines they had caught for a small quantity 
of eau-de-Tne. 

After Beuzec there was the moor again ; but its 
monotony was relieved by clumps of maritime pines, 
and on the cliffs near the coast by windmills. A 
solitary pine upon a bleak knoll had been bent by 
the strong sea wind to the shape of a gibbet, that 
rose weird and black, high against the horizon, now 
painted with the solemn tones of evening. 

The promontory became so narrow that the sea 
lay at a distance of a few miles on either side. I 
mistook my way, and found myself on the Bay of 
Audierne. The sun was setting, and the water, 
intensely blue towards the south, glowed like a lake 
of boiling lava along the western skyline. Overhead 
the sky was dappled with light flecks of cloud, white 
or gray, tinged with gold or purple. Rapidly the 
tones deepened, the gold became orange and crimson, 
the purple darkened to slatiness. The only sound 
was the monotonous chant of the waves upon the 
shore, until the wind freshened and shook the leaves 
that lingered upon a clump of ragged sallows, whose 
heads were turned away from the west. Spirit of 
mournful beauty, what is the secret of your influence 
that makes us linger in these lonely places, opening 
our hearts to your ancient spell, dreading to move, 
lest we lose your charm ? 

Leaving the sea, I passed a romantic-looking 
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grange, with an old gateway with pillars of gray 
granite. The house lay in the midst of dark trees. 
It had all the appearance of being haunted — not by 
human beings, but by their ghosts. The thought 
crossed me that I should like to spend a night there, 
provided there were plenty of wood burning on the 
bedroom hearth, and a little whisky near at hand to 
drive away the disembodied inmates. 

On reaching the fishing village of Plogoff I decided 
to stop there for the night, and to go on to the 
Pointe du Raz the next morning. The inn where I 
stayed was more roomy than the one at Beuzec, and 
the people in it were much more cheerful, but there 
was not a suspicion of luxury in the accommodation. 
There was plenty of fresh sardines for dinner ; but 
as I had been inhaling the odour of these fish in 
various post-mortem stages for three or four months, 
I greeted them sadly. 

* Have you no meat ? I asked. 

* Bacon.* 

Of course the eternal bacon was there. The pig 
is ubiquitous in Brittany, both dead and alive. You 
see him on the seashore digging his nose in the sand 
in quest of small marine animals ; you meet him 
together with geese on all the roads and lanes, and 
wherever there is a cluster of hovels. Then you 
have him almost as your bed-fellow in the country 
inns. In the way of food you are expected to desire 
nothing better here below than his salted flesh, and 
to be ever ready to return to it with a grateful 
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appetite. The woman at this inn wanted to boil 
some bacon for me. 

* No/ I said ; * fry it.' 

But this method of treating it was altogether new 
to her. She was about to chop off a piece about 
three inches thick. In vain I tried to make her 
understand the advantage of cutting it into thin 
slices. 

* Cut it yourself/ she said at length, handing me 
the knife. 

I did so, and sliced it, as I thought, very artisti- 
cally, observing the same thickness all the way 
down. The rashers were then put into a pan, large 
enough to fry pancakes half a yard in diameter, and 
placed over the fire on the broad hearth. They 
were cooking beautifully, when what must this woman 
do but dab about half a pound of butter into the 
pan before I had time to stop her. I resigned 
myself then to fate and buttered bacon. Every 
Bretonne believes that human life cannot go on a 
single day unless it is copiously buttered. It is 
useless to reason with her, for when an idea is once 
lodged in her brain, it is soldered there. 

The fuel that was burning on the hearth was not 
wood, nor coal, nor peat — it was manure in small 
blocks like bricks. I had seen many fires in all sorts 
of places, but never one built of this material before. 
The tramp is always learning something new. Near 
the Pointe du Raz the land is so swept by the wind 
that trees grow there with great difficulty ; conse- 
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quently the people have very little wood to burn, 
and coal is a luxury that is generally beyond their 
means. Those who have horses or cattle, therefore, 
use them to make the pot boil. This singular fuel 
when skilfully prepared makes a very good fire. 

While I was sitting on a bench in the chimney 
corner, there entered a noisy band of fishermen 
dressed in their best clothes, and in high good 
spirits, under the influence of the numerous gouttes 
which they had too obviously imbibed elsewhere. 
They were accompanied by several women, who 
were equally hilarious — and for the same reason. 
One of them held a baby, carefully wrapped up in 
shawls. It was the precious baby that had provided 
the excuse for this joy and this cheering of the 
inner man — and woman. It was only a day old, 
but it had been taken out to be christened that after- 
noon. After the ceremony it had been carried on a 
series of visits to esteemed houses for miles around 
which bore the sign of the * bush/ These roisterers, 
as soon as they espied me, made me come out of 
the chimney corner and drink to the baby's health. 
This was not all I had to do. The too happy 
father, a lusty young lobster-fisherman, uncovered 
the head of his firstborn, and insisted upon my 
kissing it. I complied, not from inclination, but to 
avoid unpleasantness. These Breton fishermen are 
warm-hearted, honest fellows, but they have evil 
tempers when annoyed, and they are then apt to 
swing their sledge-hammer fists about with remark- 
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able suddenness and astonishing efifect. I have 
often wondered if the baby was ever carried safely 
back to its mother, or whether its constitution proved 
equal to such an outing on the second day of its 
existence. When the christening party left the inn, 
it would have been hard to say which of them could 
walk the straightest. 

After these people were gone the inn became 
very dull ; the fire was allowed to burn out upon 
the hearth, and the host and hostess, having no 
longer any customers to attend to, nodded to one 
another like clockwork puppets as they dozed in 
their respective chairs. Upon a bedside bench a 
cat was also nodding, and trying to keep time, as it 
appeared, with the monotonous tic-tac, tic-tac, of the 
old clock that must have been imprisoned for at 
least a hundred years in its wooden case that nearly 
filled the space between the floor and the raftered 
ceiling. Nine o'clock seemed midnight. The mice 
would soon have come out and gambolled under the 
cat s nose. I did not wait for them, but went to bed, 
and my movement was the sign that the old people 
were anxiously expecting before disappearing behind 
the curtains of their elaborately-carved bedstead, 
which filled up one side of the room, and was a 
house in itself 

The next day was Sunday, and the bell for the 
first Mass began to ring soon after five. The church 
was in the midst of the cemetery, and here, as the 
day was breaking, I saw kneeling at the foot of the 
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grave-mounds some twenty or thirty women, their 
heads covered with black-cloth hoods that fell far 
over the shoulders. At the foot of the great crucifix 
that rose above all the small crosses around it, like 
an ancient pine left standing in a young pine-wood, 
knelt two men bare-headed. There they knelt, these 
men and women, on this gray October morning, 
before the shadows of night had fled from the 
churchyard, themselves like darker shadows. Their 
only movement was that of their lips as they prayed, 
and of their fingers as the rosary beads slipped 
through them ; and the hard granite or the wet sod 
was under their knees. A sight like this makes one 
realize the fervour of the early Christian age, and 
the little faith that remains in the modern world. 
Piety is a great consoler of these poor fisher-people 
on the rude coast of Finistere. They bear with 
patience the trials of their daily life — the want of 
food and fire in winter, the disappointments of the 
fishing season, the hardship and danger of depending 
upon the uncertain sea — because their hope rests on 
an eternity of peace when the ever-moving water or 
the churchyard turf shall have covered them. 

When the bell began to ring for the grands 
messe, all the village was in commotion. The little 
church was soon crowded even to the porch. There 
was a strong odour of fish there that was probably 
imperceptible to the natives ; at all events, it did not 
interfere with their devotions. A more earnest con- 
gregation could have been found nowhere. The 
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priest preached a sermon — of course in Breton — 
from the altar, stopping at intervals to take snuff. 
As every fisherman present had a tobacco-quid in 
his mouth, his feelings were not in the slightest 
degree shocked by this frequent exhibition of a 
snuff-box within the rails of the sanctuary. Nor 
were the women scandalized, for most of them had 
the same little weakness as their ghostly father. 
Many of the men present had extraordinarily large 
heads and massive jaws, and from an ethnological 
point of view were exceedingly interesting specimens 
of the Armorican Celt. 

It was one of these big-headed men whom I 
afterwards met on my way to the Pointe du Raz. 
He was also large-limbed and broad-chested, and 
had a great shock of black curly hair, which his 
small fisherman's d^rei did not half cover. He pro- 
posed to be my guide to the Raz, and as I knew the 
rock to be both difficult and dangerous to explore, I 
accepted his offer. 

We reached the coast near the little Baie des 
Tr6passes. It looked so beautiful then that its 
dismal name seemed quite inapplicable. It is, 
nevertheless, a place of horrible associations. Upon 
that curved strip of golden sand, over which the sea 
murmurs so softly in calm weather, more corpses 
have probably been thrown up than upon any other 
bit of coast of the same length in the whole world. 
It is bordered by high cliffs, the base of which has 
been honeycombed by the sea. Corpses of ship- 
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wrecked men are often washed into the caverns and 
left there. 

The waters of this bay are supposed by those 
whose faith in popular legends is strong to cover 
the ruins of the ancient Celtic city of Is, the story 
of whose destruction has been made the subject 
of an opera. Fishermen declare that when . the 
water is very clear they can distinguish the vague 
outline of buildings or fragments of them at the 
bottom of the bay ; but fishermen are exceedingly 
imaginative. 

We were now approaching the end of the pro- 
montory, where the granite was piled up like an 
outer bastion of the old world raised against the 
invading ocean. Its upper ridges bristled with 
black spines like the back of a fabulous sea-monster. 
At first we walked over short turf, where there were 
some lingering flowers of thrift and still more of 
centaury, here . so dwarfed that the waxy pink 
blossoms crept close to the ground. Then we began 
to wind amongst rocks from which the bright-green 
samphire hung its fleshy leaves, and the lichen its 
gray-green beard. The sun was now so warm that 
the lizards came out of their crevices and lay basking 
on the granite blocks. The fisherman led me along 
the brink of horrible precipices, and showed me a 
rock where cormorants build ; then we passed 
through a hole in a fallen mass of granite, and came 
suddenly upon an abyss that was perfectly Tartarean. 
Black, gloomy rocks rose far above our heads, 
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almost shutting out the sky, and in the frightful gulf 
below the sea dashed and whirled in such a manner 
that to look at it long would have been maddening. 
The waves rushed with such fury into the unseen 
caverns that the granite buttresses trembled, and 
although all this commotion occurred about 2CO feet 
below the spot where we were standing, the air was 
filled with the spray. The roar was, I think, the 
most appalling of all the voices of Nature I had yet 
heard. 

On reaching the extremity of the great rock, we 
saw some fishing-boats with sails let down lying 
upon the sea far below us, waiting until the tide was 
high enough for them to let themselves go with the 
current through a narrow channel in the reef that 
stretches between the Pointe du Raz and the He de 
Seins — a rocky islet', which must at one time have 
been the end of the mainland. The fishermen, who 
are sometimes in the Bay of Douarnenez and some- 
times in the Bay of Audierne, according to the 
vagaries of the sardines, have become exceedingly 
skilful in * doubling the Raz,* but it is at all times a 
dangerous performance, for when a boat is once in 
the current, it is carried onward with fearful velocity, 
and all that the men can then do is to steer, and to 
hope that they will get through safely. The risk 
would be much diminished if they were less daring. 
They often grow impatient while waiting for the 
tide, and make a dash for the other side when their 
keels are within an ace of grazing the rocks. We 
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had an illustration of the recklessness of these 
Bretons while sitting on the edge of the Pointe du 
Raz. In one of the boats the men took the oars 
and pulled towards the passage. My guide, who 
knew the water well, became suddenly excited, and 
said : 

* Something bad may come of this/ 
'Why?' I asked. 

* Because,' he replied, * the tide is not high enough 
for them to double the Raz without risking their 
lives.' 

The men ceased rowing, for the boat was now in 
the current and gaining speed every instant ; then it 
darted like an arrow into the foam of the breakers. 
For a few seconds it was almost hidden by the 
boiling surf, then it sped onward like a leaf in a 
torrent until it reached calmer water. The boats 
on the Audierne side proceeded to follow the leader, 
and one after the other they dashed through the 
narrow passage. 

When we began to return by the southern side 
of the rock, I did not like the prospect at ajl. I 
was expected to walk a considerable distance upon 
a narrow ledge on the side of a precipice that was 
not quite vertical, but would have proved sufficiently 
so to make mincemeat of me had I missed my foot- 
ing or had a bad fit of giddiness. I confess that I 
am n-^ver happy when in such situations, and am 
very i lankful when I reach fairly level land again. 
But ^ hen I heard that Madame Bernhardt had 
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walked this very ledge without wincing, I felt that 
it would be disgraceful not to tread in her foot- 
steps, even at the risk of my neck. On, therefore, 
I went, holding affectionately to the rock, and look- 
ing at the sea as little as possible. While proceed- 
ing in this way, the book in which I had been 
taking notes tumbled out of my pocket, and pitched 
upon a jutting rock some twenty feet below. I 
thought of Sterne's lost * Remarks ' that he discovered 
on a lady s head made into curl-papers, and felt that 
mine were much more hopelessly gone. My guide 
was not of the same opinion ; for putting off his 
sabotSy and heedless of my efforts to restrain him, 
he let himself down the side of the precipice with 
an alacrity that horrified me. In a few minutes he 
secured the book, and returned it to me. There 
is no reasoning with Bretons. If they have a mind 
to do anything, they will either do it, or try and 
take the consequences. Although this return- 
journey along the southern side of the Pointe du 
Raz was an exciting crawl, I was delighted when it 
was oyer. 
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I AM sauntering about Niederbronn, making up my 
mind to leave the pleasant little society that has 
gathered in this lovely vale of indolence, and to 
wander off into and far beyond those mountain 
forests which rise against the north ; their low fringe, 
where it meets the level land, blended with countless 
hop-poles, entwined to the tops with rampant foliage. 
All around upon the open slopes the vines are 
basking in the sun, and a golden hue is visibly 
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spreading over the hanging masses of green grapes. 
The large leaves are curling up at the edges and 
turning yellow or russet, telling that the vintage 
time is coming on apace. 

How this September sunshine burns upon the old 
rough walls shot with bits of cranesbill glowing 
crimson, and clambered over by the gadding vine ! 
How, when it darts between the leaves and pendent 
bunches of the trellis which forms the cottage porch, 
it seems to crown with a fair flame the yellow-haired 
child sitting on the ground before the door, and 
scooping out of the red sand, with an old iron spoon, 
grottoes peopled with fairy beings only visible to 
her ; scooping and singing some Alsatian baby-song, 
to the accompaniment of the bees that are drawn by 
the blue flowers of a patch of borage, and the grass- 
hoppers which chirrup with frantic joy amidst the 
yarrow and thyme of the hot bank that slopes down 
into the lane. 

Here now is the convent garden, and through the 
open door I see an old sister with her skirts tucked 
up, and her feet planted in great wooden shoes. 
As she is very short, she is obliged to stand on tiptoe 
to reach some plums which are quite near the 
ground. A comical, interesting little figure is this 
sister, with a mediaeval air that belongs to her coarse 
religious habit ; but she herself is all rustic realism. 
She digs, and hoes, and gathers fruit, like any of 
the peasant women in the neighbouring fields. Her 
features are rude, furrowed and tanned by the sun^ 
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her hands deformed by toil — ^a simple soul in a 
rough body. If I want plums, she will sell them to 
me, as many as I can carry away for four sous. 

Now I am by the side of the Falkenstein that 
flows swiftly, and at this spot silently, between banks 
abloom with meadow-sweet, hemp-agrimony, purple 
loosestrife, marsh valerian, and white convolvulus. 
A party of ducks are breasting up against the 
current, and are followed by about a dozen ducklings 
struggling bravely with the stream, their bright little 
eyes shining like diamonds in the all-penetrating, 
all-embracing lustre of the September afternoon. 
And with what tenderness, what feeling, as of a great 
artist, does this wondrous light that sweetens and 
ripens the fruits of the earth touch the old tiled roofs 
of Niederbronn. The eye dwells with long delight 
upon these roofs whose lines follow no method, and 
upon which time has wrought a perfect harmony of 
tone. The sunshine brings something of the original 
redness back through layers of gray-green lichen. 

The evening comes on. In the calm pure sky I 
see promise of brilliant autumn days, and resolve, 
while strolling under the motionless plane-trees of 
the Promenade, and listening to the band playing 
* The Last Rose of Summer,' to hoist again upon 
my shoulders the old knapsack that has travelled 
with me hundreds of miles over mountains and 
plains, through forests and by the wild seashore. 
The morrow will see me once more a tramp. 

The morning came, bright, exhilarating, beautiful. 
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Across the green meadows of the valley, to where 
the hop-poles blended with the edge of the forest, I 
fared. First, however, I threaded some narrow 
lanes, where cottc^es, which were hovels as to 
comfort, had been changed to bowers by the joyous 
vines that clung to them, throwing into the poor 
rooms, through doors with leaning jambs, and 
windows set all awry amidst plaster and beams, the 
hoarded sunshine of their leaves. Yellow spikes of 
agrimony, purple heads of marjoram, hawk weed, 
scabious, and yarrow were chief among the flowers 
that bloomed along the banks. In the ditches the 
persicaria s waxen pinkness mingled with the deep 
yellow of the bur-marigold. A pale flush of mauve 
had spread over the green meadows, for the time 
had come for the poisonous but beautiful colchicum 
to send up its crocus-like flowers, which the Alsatian 
child is taught to hold in horror. From the hop- 
gardens came the sound of many voices. The 
picking had commenced, and amongst the poles was 
a full family muster of the peasant owners. Even 
the newest babies had been brought out and laid 
upon the warm weeds to bake, as it seemed, in the 
sun. 

These peasant babies can bear a great deal of 
such baking without feeling any the worse for it. 
The sight of their heads, with no more down upon 
them than is to be found on lately-hatched spar- 
rows, exposed to the glare of the summer sun, and 
glittering like pebbles in the bed of a dried-up 
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Stream, caused me, until I got used to it, some 
anxiety. When I have reasoned with parents on 
the subject, they have not always concealed their 
contempt for my foolish fears. They and their 
fathers and mothers were treated in the same way, 
and got no harm by it. Why should they bring up 
their children differently ? Why ? indeed. Lizards 
expose themselves systematically to sunstroke, and 
never get it. 

I am now in the forest at the foot of the moun- 
tains, which are scarcely high enough to deserve 
the name here, although they really belong to the 
system of the Vosges. I do not ascend for a mile 
or so, but follow a path that winds along on the 
edge of the valley. Willow herb flowers here in 
profusion, with loosestrife and hemp - agrimony. 
Blackberries glisten on the bramble bushes, whose 
leaves are already edged with gold, or spotted with 
crimson ; and dewberries reveal themselves by their 
purple bloom amidst tufted spurge and wood sage 
that is now deserted by the bees. I pass a pine 
nursery, filled with rows of seedlings and saplings. 
The German Government spares no pains to draw 
as large a revenue as possible from the forests of 
the Vosges. 

A well-organized and highly-trained service of 
forest-rangers attends as much to the planting as 
to the cutting of the timber. One may walk for 
many days on these mountains without leaving the 
forest, except when crossing the valleys. When 
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these take the character of gorges, they are often 
timbered down to the stream that sings or roars at 
the bottom of the deep rift, where the sun rarely 
throws a chequered ray upon the darkly-troubled 
water, or lays an emerald upon the frond of the 
overhanging fern. Those trees which are mostly 
cultivated are pines and firs, but there are also vast 
tracts of natural self-sown forest, in which are found 
the beech, the oak, the ash, the sweet chestnut — all 
the trees, in fact, that are indigenous to Northern 
and Central Europe, including the yew, which 
grows to a great height, and when found in masses 
of several hundred together makes even a more 
sombre wood than the ilexes of the South. Unlike 
the forests of the Landes, which are often im- 
penetrable, except at the cost of immense per- 
severance and much bloodshed from scratches, those 
of the Vosges are generally free, or nearly free, 
from undergrowth. 

Walking is rendered the more easy in them by 
the numerous paths by which they are traversed ; 
but this multiplicity of ways makes them a vast 
labyrinth, in which the stranger is apt to lose all 
clue to his whereabouts, and unless he carries a 
compass, or moves resolutely in a straight line by 
the guidance of the sun, to wander for hours with- 
out getting a mile farther from the spot where he 
first became bewildered. Thanks, however, to 
the Vosgian Club, which has set up signboards 
and arrows throughout these grand solitudes 
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with a lavishness that has drawn gratitude from 
many a tourist, the traveller who is careful to keep 
to the well-marked tracks has no excuse for losing 
himself, unless he be overtaken by night. As for 
myself, my incurable weakness for trying to dis- 
cover shorter ways to places than have yet been 
found, entailed upon me in the Vosges, as it had 
often done elsewhere, much perplexity and fatigue 
which might have been avoided. But do not the 
charm and romance of all vagabondage depend 
upon a cheerful scepticism as regards the sober 
promptings of reason ? 

When I had left the Niederbronn Valley, and 
had been climbing the steep mountain-side for a 
mile or so, I came unexpectedly to an open space, 
from which the view was enchanting. It was one 
of those surprises so frequent in the Vosges, and 
which help so much to render these mountains ever 
fascinating to the lover of nature. Standing amidst 
bracken and whortleberry, I looked down upon the 
valley of the Windstein, its hamlet nestling in a 
hollow, its silver thread of stream winding through 
the meadows, and two ruined castles seated close 
together on two escarped rocks. The woods 
scretched from the ridge just above me down to 
the green pasture far below, but the opposite hill 
had a character strange to the Vosges. Its surface 
was brown with heather and bracken, and it looked 
as if it had been lifted out of Brittany, and placed 
here for the sake of contrast. 
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On my way down the wooded mountain towards 
the Windstein, I came upon a boletus, that was 
quite new to me. This fantastic fungus had a 
floccose, ragged cap, covered with what exactly 
resembled flakes of soot. The stem was likewise 
sooty. Had the plant grown upon the inside of a 
chimney, its appearance would have been just what 
it was. The flesh when broken was white, but the 
action of the air or light caused it to turn brick- 
coloured, and finally the hue of slate. The rapidly- 
changing colour left little doubt of its highly 
poisonous nature, although the rule is not absolute. 
A fungus which asserted its presence in this bit of 
wood in a decidedly aggressive manner was the 
fetid woodwitch, or stinkhorn. I must have passed 
by a considerable colony of them, judging from the 
sickening and persistent odour of putrefaction that 
poisoned the air. 

The old Windstein castle was built in 121 2 by 
one of the abbot-lords of this region, which is like a 
history of the feudal ages written in ruins. The 
castle, and the New Windstein (fourteenth century) 
on the sister rock, derive a peculiar interest from 
the circumstance that the final effort to resist the 
invasion of the French in 1676 was made here. 
There is a tradition in the locality that the defender 
of the strongholds, Von Durkheim, passed from one 
castle to the other by a subterranean passc^e, com- 
municating his own indomitable spirit to his soldiers 
who manned the battlements. The age, however, 
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was gone when these mighty rock-combined castles 
of the Vosges could be termed impregnable. The 
roar of the cannon was the death-knell of feudalism. 




THE NEW WINDSTEIN. 



After the French had captured the Windstein castles 
they dismantled them. 

I climbed to the rock of the Old Windstein by a 
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long flight of mossy steps beside a wall, where the 
ivy and vine kept up a companionship of ancient 
date. All the lower chambers of the castle were 
hollowed out of the living rock. These have been 
left pretty much what they originally were, but the 
crowning masonry is in utter ruin. Traces of the 
flames lighted by the French two centuries ago are 
very visible. The highest part of the sandstone 
peak used for the fortress is a detached fragment 
of rock of a singularly bold and picturesque appear- 
ance. In the course of ages a soil has formed on 
the top of it deep enough to afford a foothold for 
several pines, which have sprung from the seeds 
that the wind wafted there from the neighbouring 
forest. 

Without stopping to get a closer view of the New 
Windstein, I struck across country, now among pines 
and bracken, now in little glades gaudy with golden 
rod, white mullein, and scabious ; now in stubble- 
fields tangled with chickweed, until I met the road 
to Ober-Steinbach. At the meeting-point of two 
valleys was a hamlet — a mere cluster of houses — 
and it appeared to be deserted by all except a young 
man who was basking in the sun at the door of the 
empty schoolroom. He was the schoolmaster, who 
a little while before my arrival had packed off" his 
pupils for the holidays. He and I were soon sitting 
together in a small auberge that had been left in the 
charge of a girl of about fourteen while her parents 
were in the fields. Between us was a bottle of 
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amber-tinted wine, which had kept something of 
the sunshine of its warm Alsatian hill. My new- 
acquaintance was a native of Alsace, but as he had 
grown up since the war he spoke French with some 
difficulty. He told me that he had to teach all the 
boys and girls for several miles around. Twenty 
of the children were Catholics, and nineteen were 
Protestants. His salary was sixty marks (;^3) a 
month. I could not help expressing some surprise 
that he could msnsjge to exist on such a stipend, but 
when he went on to say that he paid twenty-four 
marks a month for his board, I perceived how the 
economic problem was solved. 

Continuing my journey, I entered a narrower 
valley than the one I had just left. There was a 
long green stretch of meadow in the bottom, through 
which a stream curled and flashed ; all else was 
silent sylvan solitude. I passed a woman mowing 
in a meadow — probably the third crop, for these 
well-watered valleys produce abundance of grass — 
then a party of girls walking noiselessly with bare 
feet, steadying with sun-browned, upraised arms 
heavy loads of fresh -cut fodder on their young 
heads. Eve bears Adam's malediction here as well 
as her own. Every morsel of bread she gets, from 
childhood till old age, bowed and broken, is eaten 
by the sweat of her brow. Such are my thoughts 
as I stand and ponder all I have seen of female toil 
before one of those wayside rests for women which 
are often found by the wayfarer in Alsace. The 
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contrivance is very simple ; two stone uprights sup- 
port a third piece of stone laid horizontally. The 
height is about four feet. The woman shifts the 
basket or bundle she is carrying from her head on 
to the level stone, and when she has taken a rest 
she shifts it back s^ain, and continues her trudge. 
Without such a thing as this it would be often 
impossible for her when alone to take her burden 
from her head and hoist it again. 

Now I stop before a picturesque bit of old wall, 
with celandine still in flower, and common artemisia 
growing from the crevices of the rough-laid blocks. 
The brilliant green of the celandine makes a strong 
contrast with the leaves of the artemisia, deep green 
on the upper surface, hoary underneath. Stonecrop 
on the top of the wall, with here and there a tall and 
much-branched willow lettuce gone to seed, and 
. sprinkled over with white stars of feathery pappus, 
completes this picture. Along the waysides there 
is no lack of late summer flowers. Most conspicuous 
is the proliferqus pink, with blooms unusually large 
and beautiful. The white mullein, too, is very 
noticeable, while the yellow mullein has for a time 
quite disappeared. 

There is a storm moving about the hills. Although 
the air is quite still in this warm and sheltered 
valley, I can hear the wind roaring through the 
pines far above my head. The distant thunder is 
like the boom of siege guns, and yet the sky is blue 
above, and the ruddy pine-trunks blaze where the 
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sunlight strikes them. The wind drops, the thunder 
dies away, the deep quiet is not broken even by the 
twitter of a bird. A hare runs out of the forest, 
which now borders the road, stops still and stares at 
me with keen curiosity, until I am quite near, then 
makes for the trees on the other side. I leave the 
road, and strike somewhat at random into the forest, 
in order to reach the ruined castle of Wineck, which 
is on the top of a high hill. I toil up the steep, 
where the proud pine and the humble whortleberry 
are almost the only occupants of the soil, and at 
length reach a rock partly overgrown with ivy. 
Upon it stand the ruined keep and remnants of the 
outer walls. The sun has gone down, and in the 
shadow of the pines it is now twilight. A ruined 
castle in a forest is a ghostly place at such an 
hour. 

I confess that I felt gayer when my foot was on 
the road again. Shortly afterwards I passed a 
couple of charcoal-burners busy at their work on 
the edge of the forest, with faces as black as jet. 
Then these figures disappeared for ever. A deep 
feeling of twilight and solitude was in the valley. 
The pink flush faded from the dove-coloured clouds, 
with which the strip of sky was now dappled. 
Silver birches, their foliage turning into sprays of 
fire, stood like torches among the blackening pines. 
The purple tint of a heather-grown hill darkened 
sadly. In the quiet eventide, I see the tiled roofs 
of Ober-Steinbach under the redder sandstone of a 
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rocky hill. The vale widens, and where it meets 
another valley there is a broad expanse of meadow- 
land. I enter the village where I hope to pass the 
night, a little in the rear of a swineherd, who has 
brought back his troop of a hundred or more pigs 
from the forest, and is now sounding his horn at 
intervals, to let the owners of the animals know that 
he is returning. As the pigs pass through the 
village, they *fall out' one by one, or in detach- 
ments, and rush off in various directions to their 
respective styes. 

One long street composed the village. Some of 
the houses were of that picturesque half-wood con- 
struction, so common in Alsace, in which the beams 
forming the framework cross the outer surface of 
the walls in all directions. In better-class houses of 
the sixteenth century, when combined with upper 
storeys set back behind open galleries, sheltered by 
the long eaves of the roof, and in which we see the 
timbers already mentioned richly embellished with 
carvings, this style is the perfection of domestic 
architecture in all that relates to the eye. Ober- 
Steinbach is, however, only a poor agricultural 
village, and its old houses have consequently not 
the artistic finish of those which have come down to 
us with the impress of substantial burgher life. 

I reached the village at the hour when the cattle 
and geese, as well as the pigs, were returning for 
the night from the surrounding meadows and woods. 
What with the lowing of cows, the cackling and 
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hissing of geese, the grunting of pigs, the cracking 
of whips, and the shouts of the boys and girls who 
were driving the cattle to the water-troughs, there 
was plenty of noise as well as movement. I stopped 
at an inn — the best as it seemed, and this was poor 
indeed — but as I had not the least expectation of 
falling into the lap of luxury at such a place, I was 
well enough pleased at the prospect of sleeping upon 
a chaff bed, being in no mood to tramp the country 
any more that night. Outside the door a father and 
son were sawing a tree into logs. The youth was 
of that pleasing Alsatian type which, to a large 
strong body, unites a large strong head with curling 
yellow hair, blue candid eyes, and a broad, honest, 
kindly face. The interior of the inn was roomy 
and dreary. Poverty made itself felt there, and this 
is depressing, especially to one who has only taken 
during the day a scratch meal in the forest, and 
whose mind is now dwelling on thoughts of dinner 
with a fervour which may be debasing, but which is 
at least capable of explanation. After some parley- 
ing as to the resources of the larder, it was agreed 
that I should commence with soup and finish with 
salad, with an omelette between, to serve — I thought 
— as a buffer. The soup turned out to be bread 
and milk. It was a long time since I had eaten this 
food of the ancient Scythians, but I did not quarrel 
with it. The omelette was an indigestible bolus, 
but I took this also in good part, after reflecting 
upon the advantage of keeping it by me as a check 
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to a keen appetite for the next day or so. The 
salad left nothing to be desired except olive or nut- 
oil, the oleaginous fluid with which it was mixed 
being suspiciously like colza. For a moment 
I pined for the South of France, where one can 
always have good oil, although the salad may be 
dried up. If the food at this inn was open to 
criticism, there was nothing to say against the white 
wine. 

While I was trying to persuade myself that I was 
fast becoming a model of frugality, the poor family 
with whom my lot had cast me for the night gathered 
around a board — literally one — a few yards from 
mine. No plates were laid upon it, but in the 
centre was a large earthen pan, containing nearly 
a peck of potatoes cooked in their skins. The 
family consisted of the innkeeper and his wife, the 
young man already mentioned, and several children. 
While I was wondering why I had not been offered 
any potatoes, parents and children stood up and 
made the sign of the cross as the youngest child — a 
little girl of eight — began to say grace. It was in 
the Alsatian dialect, and I could hardly catch a word 
of it. It lasted several minutes. I was much 
impressed by this scene. The meal for which these 
people thanked God so earnestly and reverently was 
merely potatoes and water. There was better food 
in the house, and there was plenty of wine and beer, 
but they did not consider themselves justified in 
eating or drinking otherwise than as I saw them. 
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The meal was over in twenty minutes, and then father 
and son returned to their sawing. How can they 
keep up their strength with potatoes and water ? I 
asked myself, and others may ask the same question. 
The answer is, Because they lead natural lives and 
have healthy bodies. If we really want what most 
of us think we need in the shape of *good food,' the 
condition that produces the craving is one to which 
we have gradually brought ourselves, and which is 
nearer disease than health. A more manly and 
vigorous set of men than the Alsatian peasants are 
not to be easily found, and yet the quantity of meat 
which they eat is so small that they might do with- 
out it altogether without feeling any physical loss. 
They have been bred to frugality, and here lies 
their strength. But they do not all appreciate the 
blessing of not belonging to the dyspeptic genera- 
tion ; many, indeed, complain that their lives are 
hard. 

The floor of my bedroom was very black, but the 
walls were much ornamented with lithographic works 
of art, all religious in character. The furniture was 
more than sufficient, for there were some benches 
and a long deal table, at which twenty could have 
dined comfortably. The bedstead was so short that 
I should certainly have kicked the lower board out 
had it not been designed to resist unusual pressure. 
There were no blankets — a peculiarity of the Alsatian 
inns. The substitute is what the F^rench call ^dre- 
dons — in Alsace great bags of goose-feathers. They 
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are piled one upon another, whether the season be 
winter or summer, so that a bed ready to be slept in 
is unpleasantly suggestive of the fate of Desdemona. 
He who wishes to sleep without dreaming of moun- 
tains settling upon him and bearing him down into 
the lowest depths must throw some of these bags 
upon the floor — all of them if the weather be hot. 
Alsace is likewise remarkable for the number and 
lustiness of the fleas which haunt the village 
inns. At Ober-Steinbach these entertaining insects 
galloped over me until daybreak, when, they getting 
tired, I fell asleep on my chaff bed. I was dressed, 
however, in time to breakfast with the family. They 
sat down to a large pan of bread, boiled in water, 
with some butter, and they ate from pewter plates. 
Their meal was again over in twenty minutes, 
including grace before and after. I had ca/(f au 
lait and bread. The charge made for my food and 
lodging was two shillings — the smallest sum I had 
ever paid for dinner, bed, and breakfast. 

My plan this day was to visit several ruins which 
lie along the arbitrary line separating Lower Alsace 
from the Palatinate. Firstly, I shaped my course 
towards the Wasigenstein, a name which calls up in 
the mind some of the great shadows of Teutonic 
romance. For a mile or more I followed the road 
running through the valley, broad grassy meadows 
lying on the right ; on the left, rising abruptly, were 
high hills draped with forest, except where large 
masses of red rock jutted out fantastically from 
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among the pines. I passed a little church, its 
cemetery bristling with wooden crosses, and its 
dewy flower-gardens, rich in colour, tenderly touched 
here and there with the soft and vaporous shine of 
the early sun struggling with drifts of mountain 
mist. 

Now I take a by-path towards the north. A man 
is mowing in a dew-drenched meadow, and as his 
scythe cuts the lush herbage the wounded mint and 
marjoram perfume the air. The sun has vanquished 
the mist, and lights up the flowers with their most 
vivid colours. The bells of the campanulas are 
intensely blue, the heads of the wiry knapweeds 
intensely purple, the flush of the thymy banks is 
redly brilliant, but the humble lotus and spruce 
toadflax give the prevailing hue with their garish 
gold. All the brushwood sparkles with the diamonds 
which fairies thread upon spiders'-webs in the silent 
nights of early autumn. I take no note of dis- 
tance or time, but I am aroused from my sunny 
day-dream in this lovely solitude by a glimpse 
through the forest of the red rock and towering 
walls of the Wasigenstein. I climb the mountain- 
side, among huge blocks of sandstone, which no 
longer present any surface of stone, but are com- 
pletely covered with moss, lichen, bracken, and 
whortleberry. 

As the mass of the ruined fortress became more 
distinct through the trees, I remembered having 
read, ' The valiant Walter, fleeing with the Princess 
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Hildegonde, reached the left bank of the Rhine and 
established himself in this solitude ' (the Wasigen- 
stein or Wasenstein). The full story is in *The 
Song of Waltarius/ a Latin poem of the tenth 
century. Walter and his companions fought on this 
height a pitched battle with King Gunther and his 
followers, in which Walter was victorious. Heroic 
blows and mighty, like those of Roland and Oliver, 
were given on both sides, and when all was over 
the fair Hildegonde held the winecup to the sur- 
vivors. Even in those remote times it is probable 
that there was some kind of fortress on this hill, but 
a castle is not historically mentioned until late in the 
thirteenth century. 

I reached the interior of the ruin by steps cut out 
of the precipitous rock which forms the base of the 
castle, as well as the lower portion of the castle 
itself. The rooms were quarried out of the sand- 
stone. Slits cut through the shell served for loop- 
holes. No trouble was taken to make the walls 
and ceilings of these chambers smooth ; the uneven 
marks of the pickaxe or chisel look as fresh as if 
they had been made last year instead of six centuries 
ago. High above these rudely-excavated chambers 
rises the keep, polygonal in shape, and a superb 
piece of masonry, the corners being formed of stone 
blocks cut to the exact angle. What is left of the 
rooms in this tower denotes a movement towards 
the refinements of life, of which there is no trace 
in the roughly-scooped cave-dwellings below. The 
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windows get wide in the upper part, and some of 
them contain considerable fragments of early Gothic 
tracery, evidently carved by skilled artificers. 

The highest point is reached by a spiral staircase, 
the masonry of which looks very uncertain, but the 
view from the top is compensation for some mis- 
givings. I saw the vast forest spread as far as the 
sight would reach over valleys and mountains ; the 
sylvan immensity unbroken as the blue of the sky 
overhead, save where the giant hills reared their 
mighty shoulders of sandstone, bare and ruddy or 
coppery-golden, in the shine of the sun. 

The castle is built on two rocks joined at their 
base. Having descended the western one, I now 
ascended the eastern, passed by or through more 
excavated chambers, and reached the summit, where 
pines and aspens were growing amid ruined masonry. 
Wild-roses clambered here, and the wood-sorrel 
rivalled the moss in greenness. On leaving the 
castle on the eastern side — I had come up to it from 
the west — I passed the moat, dark, ferny, mourn- 
fully overshadowed by trees, with evil gleams upon 
the ink-like water. Here it seemed to me was a 
mirror on which, if one looked long enough into the 
liquid blackness, one might see reacted tragedies of 
ancient time, until the water grew phantasmally red 
again with old blood. If Nature keeps in some 
mysterious way a history of the violence which men 
do to one another, there is no more likely repository 
of such woeful records than this gloomy moat, sunk 
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in the deep shadow of forest trees and feudal walls. 
How many a bleeding man has been hurled into it 
to die ! The dead leaves at the bottom account 
for the inky hue ; but the spot is haunted by awful 
thoughts, if not by phantoms, and the ordinary 
phenomena of Nature here become confused in the 
mind with the supernatural. 

To reach the Fleckenstein was my next object, 
but this ruin lay an uncertain number of miles away 
to the east. I say uncertain, because the up-and- 
down character of the country made it impossible 
to form any safe notion of distance by the map. 
There were no arrow^s pointing the way, for I was 
quite out of the ordinary track. All that I could do 
was to keep going in a line as nearly east-by-south 
as the circumstances of the ground would admit of. 
It must be remembered that I was in the forest, 
and that, with the exception of an occasional glimpse 
of a wooded gorge or the hill on the other side of it, 
all was mystery and indistinctness beyond a range 
of some fifty yards. Save the scream of a magpie 
or the cry of a hawk (like that of a cat in distress), 
there was not a sound. There is no silence that 
seems so deep as that of the forest, not even the 
silence of the moor. Few flowers had the courage 
to bloom in the shadow of the overhanging leaves. 
Among these few was the rose - bay {Epilobium 
angustifolium), whose fine purple-red flowers shone 
flame-like in the shade of these sylvan aisles. Still 
more flame-like were the fly-agarics, those deadly 
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mushrooms whose orange- crimson caps gleam so 
weirdly luminous in the solemn twilight of the 
lyoods. 

^ A cloud of white smoke wandering about in frag- 
ments among the trees, but very dense in one 
place, prepared me for a meeting with charcoal- 
burners. I came to the charcoal, covered over with 
earth, in a shallow circular pit many yards in circum- 
ference, and heard the human sound of the crackling 
wood, which reminded me of warm chimney-corners 
where I have sat on cold or rainy nights ; but no 
human being could I see. Perhaps the charcoal- 
burners were lighting another fire a long way off. 
Soon afterwards I dropped down into a little valley, 
where there were fields and a ruined house, with old 
fruit-trees around it. The house had a story with- 
out doubt — perhaps a tragic one, or at least a 
pathetic one — but there was no one to tell me any- 
thing about it. The valley was that of the Sauer, 
and by following it northwards I soon came to the 
village of Hirschthal, in the Palatinate. On my 
way from the Wasigenstein I had passed very near 
the castles of Klein- Arnsberg and Froensburg, ruins 
of little interest. I was glad to reach Hirschthal, 
for the beauties of the forest do not satisfy hunger. 
Any such luncheon as men who pride themselves 
upon being civilized are accustomed to eat was out 
of the question there, but I thought myself lucky in 
being able to get bread and butter and cheese. The 
inn was not interesting, but I have a pleiasant recol- 
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lection of sitting by a sunny window that looked 
upon a gigantic yellow mullein, gorgeously arrayed 
in blossom, growing by the side of the road. 

On leaving Hirschthal, I followed the winding 
Sauer about half a mile down its valley, then took 
a path leading up the steep ascent, which is crowned 
by the Fleckenstein. This hill, or mountain, is one 
of the very few in the Eastern Vosges which are 
bare of forest. I walked through flowering heather 
and bracken edged with russet. These, as I ap- 
proached the rocky summit, gave place to dwarf 
juniper and feathery spurge. Meanwhile, the 
weather had changed, the sun was blotted out, and 
from the pine-forest of a neighbouring hill came the 
roar of the storm wind. The hail was hissing 
amongst the herbage, and the thunder was echoing 
from mountain to mountain as I took shelter in an 
archway of the ruined castle's outer works. 

Of all the castles which rise above or are hidden 
by the forests of the Vosges, the one most remarkable 
by its situation is the Fleckenstein. Although what 
is left of the stronghold conveys but a feeble idea of 
what its grandeur must have been before its destruc- 
tion by the French in 1680, it makes one realize, as 
few such ruins can, the daring spirit with which the 
builders of the Middle Ages seized upon beetling 
rocks and savage crags, and grafted their stupendous 
fortresses upon the rugged bastions of Nature. The 
rock of the Fleckenstein is 140 feet high, and on 
all sides nearly perpendicular. It contains many 
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excavated chambers, but shows little of the super- 
structure. The lower works must have been very 
extensive, and, judging from an old print, must 
have afforded habitation to numerous dependents. 
A detached fragment of rock served as a watch- 
tower, and it can still be. ascended by the spiral 
staircase, which was cut out in the interior. This 
spiral is of such smooth and geometric workman- 
ship that I had gone up several steps before I 
realized the total absence of masonry. The casde 
was held to be impregnable for several centuries, 
but Vauban took it by surprise in 1674, and four 
years later it was completely dismanded by Mont- 
clar, together with the neighbouring strongholds. 

The main rock is rendered accessible by means of 
a stone staircase built against it, and protected by a 
wall of great strength, a considerable portion of 
which still remains. The view from the top was 
wildly beautiful. The forest-clothed mountains were 
again in sunshine, but the fleeing storm still darkened 
the sky in sombre threatening masses, which ended 
in golden fleeciness and purple vapour far down 
the west. 

I plunged again into the forest, now in a northerly 
direction. I endeavoured to reach another castle — 
the Hohenburg — by keeping in a straight line 
according to the compass, in spite of all obstacles. 

The attempt would have been successful had I 
persevered in it ; as it was, I should have attained 
my object much sooner and spared myself great toil 
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had I followed the circuitous zigzag but sure path 
which the Vosgian Club had well furnished with 
directions, out of pity for wanderers in this wilder- 
ness. My straight line soon led me, not without 




THE FLECKENSTEIN RECONSTRUCTED. 
(From an old print,) 

some desperate struggling with brushwood, up a 
steep ascent to a mountain ridge of the herring-bone 
pattern. Climbing up rocks one minute, scrambling 
down rocks the next, continually harassed by the 
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brushwood, my resolution gave out when I must 
have been within a mile of the Hohenburg. I 
descended into the valley on the eastern side of the 
ridge. 

During this descent I heard with disagreeable 
distinctness, not many yards in front of me, several 
grunts. A boar was either waiting there or was 
running away, and I hoped he was doing the latter. 
I stopped and peered through the tangled under- 
growth, but it was so dense that I could only see a 
few yards around me. I went on, and the boar, I 
suppose, did likewise, for we did not meet. Having 
quite lost my bearings with regard to the Hohen- 
burg, I must have wandered about two hours in the 
forest without being able to find it. At length when 
it was getting dusk — very dusk in the shadow of the 
trees — a mass of rock like the hull of a great ship 
loomed from the top of the mountain up which I 
was then toiling. 

I found the ruined castle on the rock. How 
mournfully black the ivy looked upon the shattered 
walls ! Funereal drapery of Nature — how well did it 
suit this ghostly ruin in the solemn twilight ! Mosses 
and ferns flourished in the dilapidated halls open to 
the sky. Fragments of carving showed that the 
rough feudal manners were passing away when this 
castle was in its highest state of embellishment. 
There was a hollow echo as I walked that might 
have come from cellars or dungeons below. At 
another hour the effect upon the imagination would 
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not have been the same. I was conscious of some 
uneasiness, and there were certain dark corners and 
passages which I avoided. Let those who laugh 
pay a solitary visit to this castle in the forest when 
the night is fast settling down. 

The fortress, which dates from the thirteenth cen- 
tur}'', originally belonged to the Puller family, of 
which the Minnesinger Puller von Hohenburg was a 
member. Upon this family becoming extinct, in the 
fifteenth century, it passed to the Sickingens. The 
famous Francis von Sickingen was one of the lords 
of the Hohenburg, and after the violent death which 
closed his stormy career, the fortress was reduced to 
ruin. In 1542 it was restored, but was finally de- 
molished by Montclar in 1680. 

Before leaving I climbed to the top of the rock 
by means of the Vosgian Club^s ladders, which are 
safer than they look. A colony of mountain-ashes 
had firmly established themselves upon it, and there 
was enough light to see the lustrous scarlet of their 
berries against the calm evening sky. But where 
was I to pass the night ? The question had become 
quite a serious one. The shadowy lords of the 
Hohenburg, however well-disposed they might be 
towards me, were no longer pleasant or congenial 
hosts. Any night-quarters rather than their dismal 
castle ! Far down in the valley to the north I could 
distinguish houses and lights twinkling through the 
fast-rising mist. I went off in this direction. So 
dark was the forest that when I came out upon a 
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hillside amidst brambles and bracken the day seemed 
to come back. 

Suddenly I espied a human form crouched near 
the ground. This figure was picking blackberries, 
which were numerous enough to be seen in the 
twilight. Now it is a rare thing — on the Continent, 
at all events — to find a person picking blackberries 
except on the outskirts of a large town, these berries 
being despised by country-people, who frequiently 
consider them half poisonous, conducive to fever, 
etc. My curiosity was therefore at once aroused in 
this stranger. I asked him if the village in the 
valley was Schoenau. No, he said, it was North- 
weiler. We had been talking for some minutes in 
French before the truth broke upon both of us that 
the others language was English. He was an 
American. It is a curious fact that when Americans 
and Englishmen meet in lands foreign to both, with- 
out having had an opportunity of speaking their own 
language for days or weeks, the distinction between 
English and American appears to them arbitrary 
nonsense — so potent a force is community of 
idiom. 

My new acquaintance was a young man under 
twenty-five, and an artist, as his sketch-book and 
colour-box told me. He was still in the student 
stage, and had been working at Munich and Baden, 
the latter place being only a day s walk from North- 
weiler. 

* Where can I find a night's lodging ?' 
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' Come to my inn. I think Frau Gruny can put 
you up.' 

The proposal was a welcome one, and we were 
soon at the village. The inn was but a trifle better 
than the one at Ober-Steinbach. Dinner consisted 
mainly of potatoes and apple-pie, but I had the com- 
panionship of my artistic friend and the village 
schoolmaster, both of whom were perfectly satisfied 
with a meal even more simple than my own ; so the 
evening passed pleasantly enough. The young 
artist, I may say, had a full and serene confidence in 
the glittering future that awaited him, which was 
not vanity, but hope, joyous, robust, and strong- 
winged. 

Sketch-book in hand, he accompanied me the next 
morning a part of my journey back to Niederbronn. 
We left Northweiler, which is a picturesquely situ- 
ated, but not an interesting village, at an early hour. 
There was a cold, drifting mist in the valley, and 
the leaves and grass were dripping with dew. 
Autumn had crept over the mountains during the 
night, and had given summer a chill. We passed 
under the Wegelnburg, a conical mountain that rises 
symmetrically to what looks like a fine point from 
the valley, and is covered with dense forest from 
summit to base. Quite hidden by the trees is a 
ruined castle. The fortress was first destroyed by 
the Strasburghers in 1282, and was finally razed by 
the French in 1680. 

As we rose upon the flanks of the hills we left the 
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cold mist behind, and saw the sun. No gems could 
have gleamed brighter than the dewdrops on the 
young firs. My plan was to return to Niederbronn 
by following the valley of the Sauer. Soon after 
we left the Palatinate and entered Alsace, my com- 
panion sat down to make a sketch, and I continued 
the journey alone. 

After walking knee-deep in heather down a 
neglected path, I struck the Sauer a little below 
Hirschthal. A good road followed the course of the 
stream. There was a purple glow of colchicum over 
the meadows, and now and again a rich scent of 
new-mown grass rose where the dew was drying on 
the level swathes. A peasant angler, not an enthu- 
siast, but a man with an eye to business only, was 
wading through the wet grass fishing for trout. He 
had already pulled out four. The winding valley 
was very beautiful. From the tops of the high hills 
on either side the forest came down to the green 
ribbon of meadow. The trees in the forest were 
mostly pines, but the road was lined with silver 
birches. I met a poor family on the tramp. The 
man was carrying a bundle on a stick over his 
shoulder ; the woman was pushing a very old but 
monumental perambulator, with a very young baby, 
that looked quite lost in it ; three or four other 
children were trudging along barefoot, holding their 
boots in their hands so as not to wear them out. 
After walking several miles by the murmuring waters 
of the Sauer, a turn of the valley brought into view 
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a cluster of red-brown roofs. A little later I was in 
the village of Lembach. 

Here I stopped awhile to look at a little church, 
insignificant architecturally, but interesting from the 
circumstance that it was a * mixed' one. In this 
village Protestants and Catholics are of about the 
same numerical strength. One church serves for 
all. The hours of service are so fixed that neither 
party shall interfere with the other. The Lutherans 
do not enter the sanctuary, or chancel, but have their 
Communion-table placed in the nave. This system 
used to be very general in Alsace ; but of late years, 
especially since the German occupation, there has 
been a great deal of church-building, and Catholics 
and Lutherans have in many villages distinct places 
of worship where formerly they had but one. 

The next village was Mattstall, which I reached 
after traversing a forest. Here the population was 
Protestant, and they had the church to themselves. 
I made my mid-day halt at Mattstall. A little old 
inn answered the purpose. It was kept by an aged 
man, whose ideas were constantly starting off on 
some wool-gathering expedition. H aving understood 
that I wanted a certain thing, he went away briskly 
to fetch it ; but when he had gone a few yards some 
fresh idea crossed his path and drove the other out 
of mind. It was quite pathetic to see him feeling 
about for the lost threads of purpose. Poor old 
man ! time had played a cruel game with him. It 
were surely better to lie under the waving plantains 
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of the village churchyard than to live like that. At 
length he brought me Munster cheese, bread, butter, 
pears, and wine. The plates evidently belonged to 
the French period of Alsatian history, and the 
Germans would only have acted consistently with 
their other performances in this much-oppressed 
province had they confiscated them as seditious 
emblems. They were pictorial plates, such as are 
to be seen in most of the village inns of France. 
One illustrated the Battle of Inkermann. French 
soldiers were storming the heights, the most promi- 
nent figure being an officer, very tightly laced, 
judging from his slender waist, his sword in the air, 
his moustache most fiercely curled, and his eyes 
starting from his head. The charge made for my 
entertainment at this inn was sixpence, and I 
had lunched on the best that was to be had for 
money. 

At Mattstall the people, with the exception of 
those who had grown up since the war, could speak 
a little French when they tried. In the villages 
bordering the Palatinate French is almost an un- 
known language. 

After passing the next village, Langensultzbach, 
I was on the outskirts of the great battle-field of 
Woerth. The high tableland across the Sauer to 
the east was where the Prussian army was encamped 
the night before the battle. I was soon on the 
height of Froeshweiler, where MacMahon posted 
the centre of his army, and which was the last 
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position taken by the Germans. At the foot of a 
steep hill, on the banks of the Sauer, was the village 
of Woerth. In the early part of the action the 
French descended this hill, crossed the valley, and 
drove the attacking forces some distance up the 
opposite heights. But the advantage could not be 
maintained ; they were outnumbered by three to 
one, and when late in the afternoon MacMahon's 
right wing was turned, his position, notwithstanding 
its immense strength, was no longer tenable. Not 
even on the field of Gravelotte is the scene so 
mournful as on the slopes of the hills and on the 
tableland above Woerth. 

I walk through an orchard. At every few yards* 
distance is a grassy mound with a little white cross 
stuck into it, with no other words than these, 
' Woerth den 6 Aug. 1870,* to mark the spot where 
twenty or thirty, sometimes forty, men were buried 
in the same trench. There they lie together. 
Frenchmen and Germans — comrades in death, 
deadly enemies in life. I am now skirting a vine- 
yard on the slope of Froeshweiler. A German 
inscription on a small monument states that several 
officers and sub-officers and thirty-five men are in 
the grave beneath it. Now I read a French in- 
scription : * Ici reposent 5 officiers de Tirailleurs 
Algeriens morts le 6 Ao6t, 1870.* Farther down 
these words meet me : * Mit Gott fur Koenig und 
Vaterland.' In the carnage that took place here it 
would be hard to say on which side was the heavier 
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loss. Scattered all among the vines are the grave- 
mounds of the unknown dead, the white crosses 
standing amidst the luxuriant foliage and golden 
grapes. Quiet, without a leaf stirring, drinking with 
the silence of great thirst the mellowing sunshine, 
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the broad and fruitful vineyards speak by their 
deepening colour of the joyous vintage. The time 
is coming when this sunny hillside, where I am now 
alone, will resound with the laughter and songs of 
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the grape-gatherers ; their feet will pass lightly by 
the green mounds where lies the skeleton of many 
a youth who never doubted that he, too, would join 
again with sisters and brothers in singing of the 
vintage on some other hill far away, until he lay in a 
pool of his own blood among the vines of Froesh- 
weiler. And the juice which these vines still pour 
from the winepress is as golden as ever, after all the 
blood they have drunk. To Nature there is no 
difference between rain and blood, but a fertilizing 
force expressed by chemists as albumen, chlorides^ 
and phosphates. 

The village of Froeshweiler has now two churches^ 
one Protestant, the other Catholic, both having been 
raised since the war to the memory of the slain. 
The old mixed church was destroyed during the 
battle, together with most of the houses, which were 
battered to pieces, or set on fire, by the shells. The 
villagers took refuge in the cellars. A peasant with 
a bent back and gray head told me that he was one 
of sixteen in a cellar, and that when the battle was 
over, the Germans compelled him and all the other 
able-bodied inhabitants whom they could lay hold of 
to dig graves for the dead. 

From Froeshweiler I crossed the plateau to the 
hamlet Elsasshausen, the scene of the disastrous 
cavalry charge in which four regiments of cuiras- 
siers, which MacMahon, when driven to desperate 
expedients, threw upon General von Bose's corps to 
check the enveloping movement on his right and 
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gain time for an orderly retreat, were destroyed 
almost to a man. All about this hamlet are mounds 
and monuments. A little farther, on the brow of a 
hill, I came to a fine old walnut-tree surrounded by 
a paling. It is now known far and wide as Mac- 
Mahon s tree. Here the marshal stood and directed 
the movements of his troops during the greater part 
of the battle. Late in the day the Crown Prince 
chose another commanding point on the hill facing 
this one, on the other side of the valley. The two 
commanders-in-chief were almost within rifle-shot of 
each other. If Marshal MacMahon s motive in 
remaining here was not to seek a soldier s death, he 
exposed himself with singular rashness. Time has 
not healed the rents and gashes made in this walnut- 
tree by the bullets of 1870. 

Returning to Froeshweiler, and taking the road to 
Reichshoffen, I came to a small isolated house with 
a vine trellis in front and a little orchard in the rear, 
which looked like a rural cemetery, so many grave 
mounds and crosses were there in it. I stood awhile 
in the long grass, under the laden fruit-trees, wonder- 
ing how it happened that so many soldiers were 
buried in this orchard. I was soon in conversation 
with a wild-looking woman who lived in the cottage. 
She had a scared expression which seemed chronic, 
and when I heard her story I was not surprised that 
she should have it. During the retreat, or rather 
the rout — for such it was in the end — a detachment 
of French infantry, numbering some eighty men, 
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took their stand behind the house and sheds with 
the resolve to sell their lives as dearly as possible. 
As the German cavalry dashed along the road in 
pursuit of the fugitives, the men in the orchard kept 
up a continuous fire upon them. For a little while 
they used their chassepdts with deadly effect ; but 
the order being given to dislodge them, they were 
soon overwhelmed by numbers and killed to a man. 
They were buried under the apple-trees. The house 
and sheds were afterwards filled with wounded 
soldiers, about half of whom died, and they, too, were 
buried in the orchard. 

The woman from whom I learnt these details further 
told me that she passed the terrible 6th of August 
in the cottage until the evening, when she and her 
family left with the exception of her old mother, who 
remained in the cellar and declared that they might 
carry her out if they liked, but she would not go out 
on her own legs. She had lived in the house all her 
days and she intended to die in it. During the 
flight one of the children, a boy of three, was missed, 
and his mother, believing him to have been killed, 
spent the next two days searching for his body on 
the battle-field. On the third day the child returned 
to the cottage. He had been swept away by a 
stream of fugitives, and two soldiers carried him by 
turns to Reichshoffen, where they left him in charge 
of some peasants, promising to send money for his 
support if they escaped. Such an impression had 
the day's carnage made upon these soldiers' minds 
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that they concluded that the child's parents must 
have been killed by the Germans. 

While she was speaking, the poor woman's face 
and gestures became tragic. A young man listened 
in the background with an expression of indifference. 
He was the child who had been carried on to 
Reichshoffen. He could not understand his mother s 
horror when in imagination she felt again all the 
suffering she had undergone on his account eighteen 
years before. 

Beyond this house, towards Reichshoffen and 
Niederbronn, the road lay between cornfields. I , 
have been assured by the people of the country that 
when the corn came up in the spring of 1871, there 
were many patches of a much deeper and more 
luxuriant green than the rest. Each patch marked 
the spot where a man had fallen, and where 
his blood had fertilized the soil. After the corn- 
fields came the forest towards which the fugitives 
rushed so frantically when, all hope of victory being 
gone, the animal instinct of self-preservation returned 
with its deplorable revelation of the abject basis of 
human nature. This forest, on the Reichshoffen 
road, was strewn with chassep6ts, knapsacks, k^pis 
— every article of a soldier's accoutrements or 
uniform which might interfere with the swiftness of 
his flight. 

Bordering the road on both sides, but often in 
the shadow of the trees, is a long line of mounds 
and crosses. Th^se mark the graves of fugitives 
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who were shot or sabred, and they bear mournful 
testimony to the ruthlessness with which the 
Germans continued the carnage long after the battle 
was over. A great crucifix stood then, and still 
stands, on the Reichshoffen road, with the forest 
for background. On each side of it are deep 
trenches, now filled with human bones. 

This road was already familiar to me. One dark 
night late in August I crossed the battle-field while 
walking from Soultz to Niederbronn. It was getting 
dusk when I started, and the peasants were coming 
home from their fields in their bullock-carts filled 
with new hay. The red glare darkened mournfully 
in the west ; then the stars came out. It was past 
eleven when I reached the forest between Froesh- 
weiler and Reichshoffen. I knew that the road was 
lined with graves, and I could see by the starlight 
the little white crosses and the great spectral cruci- 
fix against the awful blackness of the woods. The 
sound of my footsteps was as if I were walking 
under vaults — merely the effect of the tall trees, but 
sepulchral and soul - chilling. The chirrup of a 
grasshopper, although it came from the wayside 
mounds, was like a familiar and cheering voice. I 
walked my best, and yet this forest seemed inter- 
minable. Still the black walls rose on either hand, 
still the band of starry sky far above seemed as 
though it would never widen. But it did widen at 
length, until the great dim vault of heaven was 
revealed again with all its lamps. It was a relief 
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to be in the open country once more, and to know 
that the long dark line of that awful forest was 
receding. The moon now rose, showing a very 
weird face through the mist, and in the valley 
before me were the dark roofs of Reichshoffen, 
beneath which some three thousand people were 
sleeping. 

I contrasted the deep repose of the little burg 
then with Reichshoffen, hospital and charnel-house, 
on the night of August 6, 1870. The groans of 
the dying, and of those who groaned because they 
lived ; the stir and tumult of fear and sympathy ; 
the shouts of victorious soldiers ; the thud of heavy 
boots and the metallic clangour of arms — such 
were the sounds then ; now the silence was only 
broken by the cock growing restless as the wild 
spirits of the night gathered round the belfry, and 
the strokes of midnight startled the home-coming 
bats. Reichshoffen was asleep. Not a flash of fire 
came from any hearth, not a gleam of candle or 
lamp from any window. But the moon rising above 
the mist was [peering in at many a dormer lattice, 
and throwing 'a pale glitter on the ripples of the 
Falkenstein. 

But on]|this^ September afternoon the sun is above 
the trees, and shines with a mild warmth upon the 
grave-mounds. The flowers that bloom there are 
feeding|upon the light with lips wide parted. The 
little pimpernel is like a crimson star amid the green, 
and the yellow hawkweed bears its oriflamme at the 
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foot of the cross. Full of joy, the grasshoppers 
carol from tomb to tomb. The great crucifix — 
always solemn — no longer shows through the veil 
of mysterious night a ghastly human outline. The 
tender sunshine bathes the wounds of Christ and 
changes the wreath of thorns to a crown of gold. 

I am now crossing the forest by a by-path to 
Niederbronn, leaving Reichshoffen on the left. All 
traces have long since disappeared of the terrible 
flight for life of which these silent trees were wit- 
nesses. The ground that was strewn with k6pis 
and abandoned arms is now dotted with innumerable 
mushrooms — chanterelles and hydnums. Presently 
the stillness is broken by a soprano voice, sweet and 
melancholy as the song whose words reach me before 
I get a sight of the singer : 

* Quand tout rcnait k Tesp^rance, 

Et que Fhiver fuit loin de nous, 
Sur le beau pays de notre France, 

Quand le soleil rcvient plus doux ; 
Quand la nature est reverdie, 

Quand Thirondelle est de retour, 
J*aime k revoir ma Normandie ; 

C'est le pays qui m'a donn^ je jour.' 

How a plaintive song sung low and tenderly 
moves the soul when heard in the depth of a wood ! 

A little later, and I am again with the time-killers 
under the plane-trees of Niederbronn, and I fancy I 
must make a rather disreputable figure among them, 
dusty and travel-stained as I am after my three days* 
tramp. 
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It was fine September weather when I came to 
Liittenbach, in the valley of Munster ; but I had no 
sooner taken up my quarters there than the Summer 
fell grievously ill, and the bleak Winter stalked over 
the mountains with indecent haste to attend the 
funeral. The mists which rolled through the valley 
before the north-west wind blotted all beauty out of 
Nature, and the only bright and cheerful influence 
then was the fire of pinewood that blazed and roared 
in the stove. But Summer rallied, and Winter, dis- 
appointed, returned to his northern stronghold. 
Again the stove was silent and dark ; but fire was 
rekindled on Nature's altar, wreathed with brown- 
ing leaves and dewy flowers, and its quiet flame was 
like an old melody that mingles sadness with joy. 
Then, in those calm, sunlit days, when the after- 
noon was waning, a warm and beautiful light lay 
upon the long rich grass of the broad meadows in 
the Munster Valley ; it made the great pebbles in 
the foaming Flecht shine like golden nuggets, and 
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. it set hre to the ruddy pine-trunks on the mountain- 
sides, when it had left the valley, and the cattle were 
moving homeward over the deepening green, ring- 
ing the evening chimes upon their bells. It still 
lingered upon the pines along the northern ridge, 
when the goats, returning from their day's browsing 
upon the hills, came pattering down the lane over 
the dead leaves of the walnut-trees, followed by the 
old and crippled goatherd helping himself over the 
ground with his long stick. 

While waiting for the weather to change, I had 
planned a tour partly over the mountains and pardy 
over the great plain of the Rhine to the convent of 
St. Odile, with whose legend every Alsatian is 
familiar. • * 

Now, it happened that the day on which I had 
resolved to start the mists returned, and not until 
noon could I summon up courage to go forth on my 
journey. I was in the meadows by the Flecht, near- 
ing Miinster, when I saw coming towards me 
through the mist a tall figure in showy uniform, 
including a brass helmet with a spike on it. It was 
that of an elderly man with white whiskers, who 
startled me by his likeness to the late Emperor 
William, a meeting with whom was far from my 
thoughts. I was going to pass him when he stood 
directly in my path, and said, * Your passport, 
please.' Luckily I had brought this paper with me, 
and it was quite in order. The gendarme took it, 
looked at the English side with a puzzled and dis- 
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dainful air, then turned it over and carefully read 
the German. * That will do/ he said, handing the 
paper back to me and walking on. He must have 
suspected me of having entered Alsace from France 
by way of the mountains, without a passport. I 
reached Munster in the frame of mind common to Eng- 
lishmen when their liberty has been interfered with. 

This town is now chiefly interesting from the fact 
that it was a point from which Christianity radiated 
over a wide region. When the first batch of 
missionary monks was despatched hither by the 
same Gregory who sent Augustine to England, 
the valley was a dismal, marshy wilderness, densely 
wooded, and so infested by wolves and other wild 
beasts that no human beings lived in it. About the 
year 660 a monastery arose, about which a village 
gathered, and this at length became a town, then 
a free city of the old German Empire. In mediaeval 
writings the valley is described as Vallis Sancti 
Gregorii. 

No vestige now remains of the ancient abbey and 
conventual buildings. The only structure of interest 
is the Protestant church, a massive pile in the 
Romanesque style. It was raised after the war of 
1870-71. Until then Catholics and Protestants used 
the same church. After much throat-cutting in the 
name of religion, they came to the conclusion that 
the valley and the church were large enough for 
them all. 

The peasant-women of the Munster Valley still 
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wear a distinctive costume, that has scarcely changed 
in the course of centuries. The close-fitting coif is 
curious, but is scarcely pleasing to the eye. It is, 




PEASANT OF THE MUNSTER VALLEY. 

however, usually hidden by a straw hat, with an 
immense brim, when the woman is working in the 
fields. 
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While I was casting about for a road that would 
lead me over the mountains towards the north, 
somebody shouted to me, with an unmistakable 
Cockney accent : 

* Where do you want to go, sir ?' 

I turned round and saw a young man who was 
looking at me with an air of friendly interest. My 
curiosity was aroused, and I asked him what he was 
doing at Miinster. 

* I am looking after a genleman's osses/ he 
replied. The English groom is a great traveller 
nowadays. He shows himself in the most out-of- 
the-way places all over the Continent. 

I was soon on the path that I was seeking. I 
wished to reach Kaysersberg that night by striking 
across a wild part of the Vosges. instead of following 
the valley of the Flecht. The latter way, although 
longer, -would have been far the easier; but having 
been shut up several days I felt the need of 
struggling with the difficulties of Nature. The 
mountain-path led up one of those steep, grassy 
valleys which give to the Miinster district a character 
distinctly Alpine, and very different from that of the 
Vosges farther north, where the forest is almost 
unbroken. Fine walnut-trees laden with nuts stood 
amidst the pasturage ; the stony banks of the lane 
were dotted with the delicate yellow flowers of 
the common rockcist, or were quite overgrown by 
brambles laden with blackberries and shot with 
brilliant-coloured leaves. Having passed a poor 
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hamlet, I was soon on the edge of the forest Here 
the trees were all dwarf chestnuts. The air was free 
from mist, but higher up amongst the pines hung a 
dense cloud. Now, little vagabond wreaths of 
vapour came down to meet me, and presently I 
entered the cloud and the pine forest. What 
silence ! In this still autumn weather, the old song 
of the pines was quite hushed ; there was not a breath 
of wind to move the minstrel trees. Silence and 
dimness reigned in the forest. Even my footsteps 
gave out no sound, for the ground was soft with 
deep moss. Here and there from the gold-green 
carpet rose a solitary campanula, its large bell 
flowers much whitened by the shade. To speak 
more truly, they could not draw in these dim woods 
their allotted tints from the sun. Now, a variable 
mushroom with crimson-purple cap would break the 
sameness of colour. When larches came to be 
mingled with the pines, the shadow grew deeper 
still. By-and-by I left the cloud by rising above 
it ; but the forest continued even when I reached 
the mountain ridge. On descending the other side, 
the moss gave place to whortleberry. The rosebay 
and the foxglove were flowering here, and masses of 
clavaria lifted above the dark-green whortleberry 
their fantastic sprays of vegetable coral. Fragments 
of cloud like puffs of smoke moved amongst the 
pines. 

The whortleberries which grow so luxuriantly 
upon the mountains of the Vosges are, in the 
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district through which I was now passing and also 
in some others, used for making a spirit called from 
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the French name of the plant, myr^e. The berries 
are usually gathered by children, who employ for 
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the purpose curious wooden trays furnished with long 
teeth, by means of which the fruit can be separated 
from the shrub, and collected with great ease. 

It was late in the afternoon when, looking through 
the mist, I saw above the pines, on a steep hill im- 
mediately facing me, the dim outline of a ruin, I 
satisfied myself that this could be no other than the 
castle called the Little Hohnach, about midway 
between Munster and Kaysersberg. I was thus re- 
assured, for I had been growing more and more doubt- 
ful of my whereabouts. By wading through whortle- 
berry, scrambling up rocks and through thickets, I 
reached the red sandstone ruin. The castle was an 
important fortress in the thirteenth century, and 
would have been a fine example of feudal architecture 
at the present day, if Louis XIV. had not done his 
best to blow it up. It is now no very easy matter 
to trace the parts of the castle, with the exception 
of the keep. 

It is the surroundings of these feudal ruins in the 
Vosges, far more than the ruins themselves, which 
so work upon the imagination. It is the sublime 
setting of Nature that gives them their peculiar 
gloom and grandeur. The spirit of a ruin must 
have the aid of solitude and desolation, or it will 
remain shut up in the ivy-bound or lichen-gray 
stones ; it will not come forth and fill the mind of 
the spectator. He needs to be alone with the 
spirit and under the influence of the wilderness. 
To wander from castle to castle through the 
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darkly-wooded Vosges 13 to live in a world pf 
romance. 

I found the interior of the Little Hohnach like 
a small but dense wood. Pine, hazel, white- 
beam, mountain-ash, blackthorn and bramble, not to 
mention lesser shrubs and ground-plants, have, in 
the course of a two hundred years' struggle for 
existence, undisturbed by man, made a wilderness 
of vegetation, where knights and ladies and retainers 
kept coming and going century after century in those 
baronial halls and chambers. 

I had risen above the mist. The mild autumnal 
sunshine fell here with a most grateful warmth on 
the still leaves and the brilliant berries which 
awaited the coming of the mountain-birds. 

Two or three miles to the north-east of the Little 
Hohnach is the village of Les Trois Epis, or Drei 
Aehren, where there is a chapel to which many 
pilgrims repair. I shaped my course a little more 
to the north, and soon struck a road that led to a 
strange village, called Labaroche, formed of clusters 
of houses widely separated. The inhabitants of 
this place appear to belong to a different stock from 
that of the true Alsatian. Their patois is not 
Teutonic, but pertains to the Romance family of 
dialects, and has much in common with the Langue 
d'Oc. The article /^^, for instance, is with them lo 
in the singular, and /t in the plural. From the little 
I saw of these people, I concluded that a further 
acquaintance was not worth cultivating. If it were 
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fair to generalize from brief experience at a road- 
side inn, I should say that their instincts were as 
predatory as their manners were rough. I was 
impudently overcharged — a very rare accident in 
Alsace. But this was not all ; the difficulties of the 
forest through which I had now to pass were 
placed before me in such a way as to compel me 
to take a guide. A young man who was in the 
conspiracy volunteered to see me through the worst 
part, and without openly agreeing to the arrange- 
ment, I suppose my silence gave consent. When 
we were in the open air, some loiterers made me 
signs to get rid of my guide. Now that I could see 
his face clearly, I perceived that he might easily 
prove an unpleasant companion in a forest at night- 
fall, especially as on this tour I was so indiscreet as 
to be travelling unarmed. 

Presently he started off to his cottage across some 
fields to fetch his sabots^ saying as he left that he 
would overtake me if I would walk slowly and wait 
at the edge of the forest. As soon as he was well 
on his way I walked briskly, and when I reached 
the forest, instead of waiting, I entered the deep 
shadow. 

The sun had set, and under the trees it was 
already quite dusk. I knew that I had some miles 
of forest to get over before I could reach the valley 
in which Kaysersberg lay, but I preferred to trust 
to my luck than to the guidance of the doubtful 
acquaintance I had made at th^ inn. If I had to 
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pass the night in the forest, I should probably be no 
worse for the adventure. Nevertheless, I was not 
insensible to the inconvenience of such an experi- 
ence. I was getting tired, and I was already 
hungry. The multiplicity of paths was perplexing, 
but the ground was fortunately pretty level, and I 
could keep fairly in the line which the map indicated 
as the right one. But when the light failed so that 
I could not read the compass without striking 
matches, real embarrassment began. Luck must 
have helped me, for after about an hour's walking I 
knew that I was descending towards the valley of 
the Weiss, where lay the little town of Kaysersberg, 
and, what was still more consoling, I caught sight 
of the many twinkling lights of a factory that could 
be nowhere else but by the stream. Presently there 
came from the valley the message, ever cheering to 
the wanderer in the dark, open country, and still 
more so to one toiling through a black forest, of a 
church-clock striking the hour, I was near Kaysers- 
berg, but to get there was no easy matter. The 
attempt to follow paths I had to abandon. Keeping 
the lights of the valley in view, I went straight 
towards them. It was a short way of getting to 
Kaysersberg, without doubt ; but, oh, what a rough 
one ! The descent became so rapid that I had to 
hang on to the shrubs for fear of stumbling and 
rolling. Stumble I did every minute, for the ground 
was rocky, and it was impossible to see where I put 
my feet; but I came to no worse mishap. That 
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descent, however, from the Ammerschweier Wald 
into Kaysersberg was one to be remembered. I 
did not come out of the dark forest into a blaze of 
gas, for the small town at the bottom of the narrow 
valley was lighted by flickering oil-lamps, swinging 
on wires laid across narrow streets, as quiet and 
almost as sombre as the cypress-bordered avenues 
of P^re Lachaise. 

I was not long in choosing an inn. It had over 
it the sign of a cow, and was called an hotel. 
Doubdess I might have found a place that promised 
better accommodation, but I was too anxious to be 
settled for the night to make any further search. 

It was a dingy litde auberge^ not to use a stronger 
adjective, but I saw a bit of the comedy of human 
life there, and was well satisfied with my choice. 
The dinner, cooked with litde art, was served with 
still less by a wild-looking girl, who banged down 
the plates and flourished the knives within an inch 
or two of the guest s nose. The white wine, how- 
ever, was strong and mellow, for it had been kept a 
long time in the cellar, and the innkeeper was the 
sort of host whom the wayfarer likes to meet and con- 
verse with when he has taken the edge off" his appetite. 
He was a stout man of about sixty, with a short- 
clipped moustache and a merry eye. He was an 
old soldier, and quite answered to the type of one. 
He had served fourteen years in the French army, 
and had gone through the Crimean campaign. He 
talked long, and with infinite relish of his military 
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experience. I saw by his beaming eyes that he 
blessed me for having come, for nothing is more 
dispiriting to an old soldier than to find nobody 
who will listen to his stories. This man must have 
used up his willing audience years ago. He was 
deep in the Crimean campaign, when his wife, who 
had been away on a short journey, came in. She 
was a fat woman, with a square face and mouth 
drawn down at the corners, and there was a 
tyrannical glitter in her eye. It was evident that 
the old soldier was no warrior to her, and that her 
look, when displeased, and her command of language 
then, made him feel how little of a hero he was at 
home. His feeling towards her was mingled dread 
and admiration. * My wife,' he whispered to me, * is 
a wonderful woman ; when she is not at home some- 
thing is sure to go wrong.' She had trained him to 
believe this thoroughly. Now, as she entered she 
glanced sharply round, and in that glance I read 
that everything had gone wrong. My host made a 
manful effort to get back to the Crimea, but he now 
seemed like a poor old dog that had been so kept 
under that he was afraid of the sound of his own 
bark. Presently the hostess, having taken off her 
cloak and stirred up the wild servant-girl, exclaimed, 
*To bed!' with the voice of a sergeant-major. 
Lighting a candle, she set it down on the table in 
front of me without another word. Her husband 
rose immediately and disappeared up the stairs. I, 
following the wild maid who held the candle, went 
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up another flight <^ stairs. She led me along 
several passages, turning now this way, now that, 
so that I had another walking-tour before the room 
was at length reached where I was to pass the night. 
There was a porcelain stove in it, with a pipe that 
curled about like a serpent before it decided to enter 
the wall The inevitable idredon I prompdy seized 
from the bed and threw upon the floor. The light 
of the candle did not tempt me to take note of 
anything else then. When I was in darkness I heard 
mosquitoes trumpeting, but I did not mind them. 
The insects which I dread in travelling are less 
slender in figure than mosquitoes, and never blow a 
trumpet to let you know they are coming. 

While composing my mind to sleep, I thought of 
the old soldier. I asked myself why it was that 
men who had gone through all kinds of danger and 
adventures, and were as brave as lions when they 
had to deal with their own sex, were so often found 
to be as timid as mice when they had to reckon 
with their wives ? But I went to sleep, leaving the 
riddle unanswered ; and so it remains. 

1 was up betimes the next morning looking at 
the town. It is a very curious litde burg, most 
romantically situated between high, forest-clad hills, 
and of so mediaeval an appearance that one could 
wish for nothing better in order to get a direct 
inspiration from the Middle Ages. Small as it is, 
it was once an imperial free city, and its burgesses 
fought gaily with those of Strasburg, by whom. 
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however, they were thoroughly beaten in the year 
1285. The parish church was commenced by Bar- 
barossa, and many of the inhabitants believe to this 
day that it is he and his consort who are represented 
in the quaint bas-relief which adorns the tympan of 
the western portal, whereas the figures were really 
intended for Christ and his mother. The com- 
position includes two angel thurifers, Michael and 
Gabriel ; but the sculptor, finding that he had not 
room to give the censers their due length and swing, 
introduced them so awkwardly that they were taken 
by the people to be purses. Upon this resemblance 
was built up a pretty legend. Barbarossa, not 
having sufficient money to go on with the church, 
was about to pawn the empress's crown, when two 
angels came down from heaven with purses of 
money in time to prevent the sacrifice. 

This Romanesque portal is rich in ornament, and 
is very characteristic of the age of Barbarossa, and 
of the ideas of ecclesiastical art that then prevailed 
throughout the German Empire. There are six 
columns in each of the jambs, with corresponding 
archivaults, and uncouth heads of men and birds 
combine with the classic acanthus in the ornamenta- 
tion. The interior is Gotjiic patchwork of the worst 
taste. 

While walking round the church in the quiet 
square, I saw a woman descend some steps under a 
low building that looked like a chapel. Presently 
she reappeared, and I, being curious to know what 
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there was to be seen in the vault from which she 
emerged, likewise descended. The spectacle at the 
bottom of the steps would have startled me had I 
not been half prepared for it. By the light of an 
oil lamp burning before a small altar to the Virgin, 
I perceived that I was in a vault, against the four 
walls of which were piled skulls from the ground to 
the roof. So many of them were there, that there 
was only room for a few people to stand or kneel 
together. The skulls nearest the ground seemed to 
be centuries old-^they were in such a mouldering 
state ; and those that were next the ground had, for 
the most part, fallen to pieces under the weight of 
the pile above them. Little fragments of bone were 
mingled with the earth at my feet. Skulls that were 
still sound were covered with dust and cobwebs. 
Where eyes once spoke the language of human 
souls, spiders had made their dens — countless 
generations of spiders, which had gone on weaving 
their webs over these heaped-up trophies of Death 
in all security, for no hand disturbed them. 

In these ossuaries one sees scarcely a trace of 
respect for the bones themselves, nothing of the 
pagan worship of ancestral dust ; they are there to 
make the living pause and reflect upon the un- 
certainty of life and the certainty of death. The 
sadder, the more appalling the spectacle which they 
present, the better do they serve the religious pur- 
pose of the bone -house. Who could leave this 
underground ossuary at Kaysersberg without feel- 
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ing more serious than when he entered it ? What 
strong medicine for worldliness must be the habit 
of kneeling here every day in the gloom, with a 
wall of skulls on every side, and breathing this air 
that is heavy with mould and mildew I While I 
was thinking, a poorly-dressed woman came down 
the steps, dipped her hand in the stone holy-water 
stoop that was green with lichen, and, kneeling 
before the altar, placed a bottle upon a low rough 
table by the side of it. Some other bottles were 
there, and they all contained oil. By such con- 
tributions the lamp is kept constantly burning. 

I left the young woman at her prayers, and was 
soon standing upon an old fortified bridge over the 
Weiss. Much of the ancient parapet, with its 
embattlements and loopholes, remains intact ; and, 
to complete the mediaeval picture, there is a small 
chapel built into the wall, where a lamp glimmers, 
both in sunshine and darkness, before a quaint 
image of the Virgin. 

Some of the sixteenth-century houses at Kaysers- 
berg have their half-timber fronts embellished with 
elaborate carvings ; and the town hall, a Renaissance 
building, with a characteristic turret and a round 
tower, fits into the surroundings like a quaintly- 
carved gem in an old-fashioned setting. All here 
is of a piece — the bygone and the present are one. 
Overlooking — almost overhanging — the town is the 
ruined castle on the steep mountain-side, grafted 
upon rock which we call everlasting, although 
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nothing lasts. The view of the valley which I 
obtained from this ivy-draped ruin was enchanting. 
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The little river was rushing over its rocky bed ; the 
sides of the hills were clothed with vineyards, and 
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their sunny-green contrasted joyously with the red- 
tiled roofs, whose plain surface was picturesquely 
broken by dormer windows, some placed one above 
the other, like holes in a dove-cote. 

I now left Kaysersberg in the direction of Rap- 
poltsweiler, the French name for which is Ribeau- 
vi\\6. Reckoning as the crow flies, it lies across the 
mountains about five miles north-east of Kaysers- 
berg. But the flying crow has great advantages 
over the walking tourist, especially in a very hilly 
and densely-wooded country. The five miles in- 
dicated by the map must have been stretched out to 
nearly ten before I reached the little town. 

Keeping in the valley for a mile or so, I passed a 
wayside chapel, where there was a statue of the 
Virgin holding the dead Saviour on her knees, with 
bunches of wild-flowers set before it. This valley 
is very Catholic, notwithstanding that Kaysersberg 
was the birthplace of Mathias Zell, the reformer, 
whom the Strasburghers call * Master Mathiss.' 

Soon after leaving the chapel, I took a byroad 
running through immense vineyards a little above 
the plain. By this time the sun had broken through 
the lowest layer of mist, and the vines, the flowers, 
the bees and butterflies, the linnets and sparrows — 
these birds, being now gregarious, traversed the 
cultivated lands in thievish flocks — rejoiced in his 
victory. The vines, which stretched away for 
miles, were not cut low like those of Burgundy, 
but were trained to stakes six or eight feet high. 
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The dewy night had brought out large numbers of 
those great snails with pale-coloured shells which 
the Romans fattened for the table, and which the 
French, who, perhaps, acquired the taste by ob- 
serving the ways of their old masters, esteem choice 
food when properly prepared with chopped garlic 
and butter. But although the Alsatian vineyards 
abound with these esculent mollusks, the people of 
the country do not eat them. In this they show 
their good taste, but they should make the most 
of the bounty of Nature by collecting the snails 
and packing them off to the Paris market. 

Although the season was late, wayside flowers 
were plentiful. The chicory's brilliant blue, the 
pale carmine of the willow-herb, the purple flush of 
the sweet marjoram, were there. Grasshoppers sat 
upon the leaves, and called to one another to be of 
good cheer because the summer had come back, and 
brown lizards were basking on the warm dust. 

The road led me to the little town of Riquevihr, 
lying in the midst of luxuriant vineyards — an islet 
in a sea of gold-green foliage. It has less than 
2,000 inhabitants ; but it was once fortified, and 
extensive fragments remain of its ancient wall. 
The curious gable-tower, with clock and belfry ; the 
fortified gateway ; the rows of windows, supported 
by worm-eaten beams, projecting one over the other, 
their sills abloom with flowers in decaying boxes ; 
the narrow streets and dark, damp walls, which the 
ivy linaria had been striving for many years to 
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cover with its green leaves, and those little mauve- 
coloured * snap-dragon ' flowers which brightened 
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the old wall of the first gardgn I ever knew ; oriel 
windows, too, where I could picture the wives of 
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the more prosperous of the Riquevihr burghers 
reading or stitching with children about them three 
hundred years ago — all this, and much more, made 
me loth to leave the place, lest the impressions I 
had taken from it should fade from the memory. 

I turned into an inn, from the window of which I 
could see something of the mediaeval picture. Here 
I tasted the wine of the district. It shone in the 
sun like amber, and its quality did honour to the 
vintage, which has a local reputation. The finest 
wine of Alsace is grown along these eastern slopes 
of the Vosges between Barr and Turkheim. The 
region is a most seductive one to the walking 
tourist, who has always a good excuse for being 
thirsty. Here he is continually tempted to be so 
when he is not. The quality of the wine varies 
greatly ; it may be excellent in one small district, 
and only passably good in the adjoining one. 
There is, therefore, some excitement in tasting the 
various crus as you go through the country. The 
experience is not costly, but it is soon discovered 
that this white wine is less innocent than it seems. 
A carafe holding a quarter of a litre costs four 
sous. I have never seen it served in an Alsatian 
inn either in the glass or in the bottle. No matter 
what quantity has been ordered, a corresponding 
decanter is placed upon the table, with a glass 
beside it. 

Alsace has produced for centuries hardy drinkers 
as well as choice wine. Among the old bishops of 
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Strasburg were some who showed their prowess at 
the festive board no less than when, encased from 
crown to toe in steel, they besieged their enemies' 
castles. Among these sturdy prelates was one 
especially famous in the worship of Bacchus. This 
was John von Manderscheidt, who founded, in 1586, 
the * Confraternity of the Horn/ which held its 
revels in the Castle of Hoh-Barr, near Saverne. 
The Due de Bassompierre, who was a guest of the 
confraternity one night, records, in his memoirs, 
that they plied him with wine * de si fort et de si 
fumeux,' that he had to lie up at Saverne for five 
days in consequence ; and that for two years after- 
wards, not only was he unable to drink wine, but 
could not overcome the horror which even the smell 
of it caused him. There is a warning to be gathered 
from this anecdote. 

After Riquevihr, the road which I then took rose 
between two mountains, and, the limit of vine- 
cultivation being reached, it entered the forest. 
The yellow flowers of the common rockcist bright- 
ened the banks, together with mulleins, thyme, 
and heather. The celandine which grew out of the 
rocks was also in bloom. A brook with a fringe of 
osiers, the stems of which had turned very ruddy, 
sang merrily as it dashed from stone to stone. 
Above me on the left was the ruined castle of 
Reichenstein, which was destroyed in 1269 as a 
brigands' den by Rudolf of Hapsburg. The round 
keep stood far above the trees against the blue sky, 
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and near the top a pine was growing out of the 
wall. The forest commenced with a chestnut wood ; 
this was succeeded by great firs, and the walk then 
became sombre. The mossy ground looked almost 
black in the shade, but where the shafts of sunlight 
struck it, it shone with an intense lustre. 

The ascent was now very steep and toilsome. 
The weather was hot, and for the first time that 
day I felt the burden of the knapsack. At length 
the pass was reached, and the welcome descent 
commenced. The scenery became superb. I stood 
still for some minutes, entranced by the savage 
beauty of a gorge-like valley below me. Countless 
pines clothed the steep sides to the strip of lush 
grass on the level bottom. How happy must have 
been the birds that fluttered about those sunlit 
crests. The grand stillness was only broken by 
the roar of the stream in the depth. Two ruined 
castles stood upon the more distant mountain-side, 
and still farther away lay the great plain of the 
Rhine in golden mist. A large falcon hovered in 
the calm air over the beautiful pines, where it 
seemed that every creature must be happy. Alas 
that one half of this marvellous nature should be 
compelled by immutable law to prey upon the other 
half, that the universal picture of life should be 
spotted over with blood! From the bare moun- 
tain crag, where the eagle's gory nest is exposed to 
the pure sky, to the mossy dell, where the hawk 
hovers over the dove, and the weasel tracks the 
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rabbit, the strong and the cunning continue the 
slaughter of the weak and the simple. And man 
is the chief slayer of all ! Thus throughout this 
wondrous, ever - enticing, and mysterious nature, 
there is no melody without a jarring note, no peace 
on which the shadow of coming violence does not 
fall, no summer calm that does not hold the germ of 
the storm. But high above this mystery of pain 
and discord ever recurring, dictated by law, are the 
ruling tendencies of Nature — beauty, order, sym- 
metry, and joy. Who can doubt, when he looks 
upon the life of the world, that the sum of daily 
happiness is immeasurably greater than that of 
suffering ? 

The road did not descend into the gorge, but 
into the valley beyond, at the bottom of which lay 
Ribeauvill6. It was nearly two o'clock when I 
reached the town. If I had kept to the highroad 
and the plain, I should have been there long before. 
Being by this time thoroughly hungry, I entered 
the first inn I saw, and ordered a meal of all that I 
could get, which was bread and cheese and eggs. 

Ribeauvill6 is an important place for the manu- 
facture of those coloured cotton fabrics for which 
Alsace is famous. Like every other industrial 
centre in this God - blessed but man - blighted 
country, it has suffered greatly from the system of 
Germanization employed by the Berlin Govern- 
ment. The mills stretch far up the little river that 
runs through the valley. The town is more in- 
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teresting by its mediaeval history than by its ex- 
isting buildings. Its commercial prosperity in 
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modern times must have caused many relics of 
old days to be swept away ; but there are still 
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some left. Among these is a half-timber house of 
the Renaissance epoch, with a fine oriel window 
very rich in carving. The Rathsamhausen, lords of 
Ribeauvill^, took the wandering musicians under 
their protection, and their jurisdiction over them 
extended as far as the holy forest of Hagenau. 
Their patron saint was Our Lady of Dusenbach, 
and they wore her badge when they held their 
yearly meetings at RibeauvilI6. The house in which 
ihey met, Pfeiffershaus, is still in existence ; and on 
the 8th September the * Rappschwihrer Pfifferdai,* 
so called in the Alsatian dialect, is still commemorated 
in joyous fashion, and the day is a great one for 
local musicians of high and low degree. The 
Catholic church is interesting. Among statues of 
many canopied saints is one of St. Christopher, 
bending under the weight of the Holy Child, whom 
he is carrying on his shoulders. Spener, the founder 
of * Pietism,' was born at Ribeauvill6, and Pro- 
testantism is strong here. 

There are three castles on the northern mountain. 
I did not ascend to either of these ruins, but con- 
tinued my journey to St. Odile through the great 
vineyards, where the Vosges sloped down to the 
plain. There were many walnut-trees at the en- 
trance of the valley, and the gathering-in time had 
commenced. The road was strewn with nuts. Men 
were in the trees knocking them down with poles, 
and women and girls were picking them up, and 
throwing them into sacks. The nuts were collected 
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chiefly for the oil which they contain ; and excellent 
oil it is — preferred by many to that of the olive in 
salad. After passing a neglected garden, brilliantly 
blue with flowering borage, with which it was quite 
overgrown, I was again alone in the open country. 

Looking towards the plain, I could see nothinqr 
but vines, with here and there a cluster of houses, 
with a church-tower or steeple rising out of them, 
all lying in the misty glow of the warm September 
afternoon. The vintage was close at hand ; the 
leaves had put on the gold and sienna hues of the 
fall, and, curling up, were letting the yellow grapes 
drink their full of the ripening sunshine. Near the 
road stood a great crucifix, the thorn-crowned head 
bent towards the vine-clad earth. Scarlet-winged 
grasshoppers fluttered from vineyard to vineyard 
across the white road. 

I soon drew near the little town of Bergheim, 
where everybody is more or less a wine-grower. 
There are the remains of a wall round the old burg, 
and in the tympan of the church-porch are curious 
Gothic carvings. The shepherd kings are bringing 
their offerings to the Virgin Mother and Infant 
Christ. One kneeling figure is holding the sym- 
bolical chalice, upon the rim of which the Child is 
placing his finger. The art is rude, but the 
Christian sentiment is admirable. Bergheim, in the 
Middle Ages, gave the right of asylum to those 
who had murdered without premeditation. They 
enjoyed perfect liberty within its walls for the 
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period of a hundred and one years, which was 
generally sufficient for their purpose. 

After leaving this town, I took a grassy lane 
leading through the vineyards, guiding myself by 
the line of the Vosges on my left, and keeping near 
their base. A few of the vines here bore large 
purple grapes, their use being probably to give the 
wine a certain depth of colour without making it 
red. The foliage about these purple grapes had 
turned a flaming crimson. Rose-red spikes of 
persicaria gave a flush of beautiful colour to the 
rich herbage of the lane. I struck the highroad 
again not far from the village of St. Pilt. Here 
there were some meadows, and men and women 
were busy making hay, the scent of which was 
borne far upon the air. Above me on the mountain 
was the great ruin of Hof-Konigsburg, bathed in 
the warm evening sunlight. Close to a pillar-like 
chapel with a grating, behind which could be dimly 
seen coloured images of the Madonna and dead 
Christ, a brother tramp was lying asleep, with his 
head resting upon all his loose property tied up in 
a bundle — a softer pillow than that of the Hebrew 
wayfarer of old, but less stimulating perhaps to 
celestial dreams. Two women, trudging along the 
road like myself, made the sign of the cross as they 
passed the wayside chapel amidst the vines. 

The dusk was coming on apace as I entered the 
village of Kinzheim. Here I set myself at once to 
look for an inn where I could put up for the night. 
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and thought myself fortunate in finding one, for 
there was no pleasure to be had from a walk in the 
dark to Schlettstadt, the nearest town. Chance led 
me to a fairly substantial aubergCy the host of which 
was a young man superior in education to anyone 
whom I had met for some time. He had a pretty 
wife, and both could speak French fluently. It 
would have been a matter of surprise to anyone who 
had had no previous experience of the rural districts 
of Alsace, to find that this comfortable inn had no 
meat in its larder. I had fallen upon the wrong day 
for meat, and had no choice but to accept buttermilk 
soup, an omelet, salad and cheese for my dinner. 
I was well enough contented, for the tramp in 
Alsace soon falls into the ways of frugality and 
feels none the worse for them. If good wine, 
moreover, compensates for meagre food, I was well 
treated. 

While the buttermilk soup was simmering and the 
eggs were being beaten, I amused myself with a 
mug of Alsatian beer and by looking out of the 
window. There was a water-trough just in front, 
and to this all the cattle of the villagers was brought 
to drink in the evening. The drivers were 
principally girls and women. 

The Alsatian peasants, especially those of the 
Bas-Rhin, which I had now entered, are of much 
the same racial type as those of England. After 
having lived ten years in France, this fact struck me 
very forcibly. The faces by the water-trough might 
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have belonged to any group of peasants in a Somer- 
setshire village. 




A COSTUME OF LOWER ALSACE. 



A disappointment to the traveller in Alsace is to 
find that the old costumes of the country are now 
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very little worn. In very few places are the people 
conservative in this respect. As in Brittany, the 
individuality of the Alsatian costumes is mainly 
shown in the coiffure. The apron is also considered 
a portion of the female dress that pays for all the 
art of coquetry that can be lavished upon it. Nowhere 
is the full costume seen except on occasions of rare 
festivity. In the Strasburg district the curiously 
winged and not very graceful coiffure which is often 
erroneously supposed to be that of Alsatian women 
generally, is still commonly worn. More picturesque 
than that of the Strasbourgeoise is another coiffure 
of Lower Alsace, consisting of a small cap of black 
or coloured ribbon placed on the top of the head 
with a large bow in front. The apron and bodice 
which go with it are well calculated to set off the 
beauty of a girl if she has any, and to make her 
picturesque if she has none. 

While talking with my host over the wine and 
cigars after dinner, the conversation turned upon 
the Jews. He only repeated, however, what I had 
heard elsewhere of the evil they had brought upon 
the country. Although they have no taste for tilling 
the soil, they are deeply interested in agriculture. 
They contrive to draw a large share of the profit 
from it, but let others do the work. They are 
always ready with their money to tempt the peasant- 
farmer to buy land that he cannot pay for out of his 
own resources, and to borrow at a ruinous rate of 
interest whenever he is in difficulty. The Alsatian 
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peasant has not the suspicion and reserve of the 
Breton to use as a set-off against his dulness and 
ignorance of business; he is, therefore, easily duped. 
He allows the Jew to become necessary to his 
existence, has recourse to his keen intelligence and 
knowledge of the world, to help him through all the 
knotty affairs of life. The one who profits by this 
connection is not the peasant. Since the annexa- 
tion, German Jews appear to have looked upon 
Alsace-Lorraine as another Land of Promise, and 
they, together with their brethren previously settled 
in the country, are carrying on the work of Ger- 
nianization very effectually by ruining the old stock 
of peasant-proprietors, 

The next morning I was awakened at daybreak 
by the cooing of pigeons, the crowing of cocks, and 
the barking of dogs. By seven o'clock I had had 
my cafd-au-lait and was away on my journey. The 
road still skirted the mountains ; on the one hand 
the vineyards spread far up the hills, on the other 
they sloped down into the plain until they were lost 
in the light mist; and all the leaves and grapes 
were dripping with dew. A waggoner turned upon 
his seat to stare at me, as he passed with a horse 
and bullock harnessed together, and jogging along 
like people who have despised one another but 
have become fast friends by dint of working in the 
same shafts. A peal from an organ reached me. 
It came from the parish church of Chitenois, which 
I was nearing. I found the church amidst ruins, 
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and partly surrounded by a battlemented wall. The 
tower was Romanesque, and the spire, together with 
the high turrets, were of wood, but looked as old as 
the tower itself. 

After Ch4tenois, a fresh valley opened in the 
Vosges, watered by another small tributary of the 
Rhine, and here there was a good deal of pasturage. 
Cattle were being driven out to graze, chiefly by 
children. It was curious to watch these sprouts of 
humanity cracking long whips over the hides of huge 
animals and keeping them in subjection. One little 
boy, who could not have been more than eight 
years old, was crying bitterly because the beasts in 
his charge were more than he could manage. There 
is something very pathetic in the sight of a child 
bravely trying to do a man's work, but terrified by 
the responsibility, and, perhaps, by the thought of 
punishment on finding himself unequal to the 
task. 

The quietude of the vineyards returned ; but in a 
chapel that nestled amid the vines there was plenty 
to remind me of the great cry of distress that is ever 
rising from earth to heaven, from the grassy hamlet 
as well as from the crowded city. This chapel was 
evidently a place of pilgrimage, for the walls were 
nearly hidden by ex voto offerings. These were so 
uncouth that they would have been grotesque, did 
not the simple faith and earnest gratitude which they 
expressed in rude symbols, together with the solemn 
quietude of the place, make all levity seem foolish 
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there. Amongst the numerous legs, arms and 
hearts cut out of wood or cardboard, babies' skull- 
caps, bibs and pinafores were rustic attempts at 
pictorial representation. WitJ^hese was a picture 
of a boy in the act of fallin^rom a bullock-cart, 
just in front of a wheel. The oxen, the cart, and 
the figures were all absurdly out of drawing ; but the 
natveU of the whole performance rendered it of 
great interest to me. All art must have passed 
through such a stage as this. Underneath the 
picture were the words * Maria hat Geholfen.' 

I was now following a by-road close to the moun- 
tains, where, upon two rocks near together, stood 
the castles of Ramstein and Orteburg. Here the 
granite, which is rarely seen in Alsace, cropped out 
from the red sandstone, the prevailing formation, 
which gives to the whole country a reddish tinge. 
A very delicate and thickly flowered gallium grew 
about here, and the wayside borders and patches of 
waste were also decked out with yarrow, vipers 
bugloss and chicory, all in the bloom of their second 
summer — the one that the frost lays desolate. 

I passed through the village of Diefenthal, where 
there was a little church surrounded by a forest of 
wooden crosses, many of which were, with bad taste, 
gilded like picture - frames. A little beyond this 
village I joined the highroad, which took me quickly 
to Dambach. It was now past mid-day, so I 
entered an inn, the sign of which, the Cross Keys, 
reminded me of England. I lunched on bread and 
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sausages. The Alsatians understand the pig 
thoroughly, and all that they make out of him does 
honour to the animal and the country. Neverthe- 
less, after a tour in the little frequented parts of 
Alsace, one tries to drive this beast from one's 
thoughts, for he is pretty sure to have out-stayed 
his welcome there. Dambach is the centre of the 
wine district of the Bas-Rhin, and some mellow juice 
had flowed into the cellar of the Cross Keys. 

One of the fighting bishops of the fourteenth 
century built a wall round this little town, and the 
ruin of it can still be seen. The burghers offered a 
brave resistance to the Armagnacs in 1444,. and it 
was during the siege that the Dauphin of France, 
afterwards Louis XL, was wounded by an arrow in 
the knee. An ancient gateway, flanked by a tower 
and connected with a portion of the wall, is a note- 
worthy example of the manner in which these small 
Alsatian burgs were fortified in the Middle Ages. 
A house of beams and plaster, built upon the wall 
and against the tower, appeared to have been placed 
there expressly for the artist and lover of the 
picturesque. The loopholed wall still preserves its 
battlements here and there ; but vines now flourish 
in the dry moat and cling by their tendrils to the 
blackened stones. As I skirted this part of the 
wall, on my way to the chapel of St. Sebastian on 
the side of the hill, the sun's rays fell scorchingly 
upon the golden grapes growing where the stagnant 
water putrefied in the summer heats of centuries ago. 

27 
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The same sun still shines, but how other things 
have changed I 

The chapel of St. Sebastian lay away from all 
houses amidst the golden vineyards. As I climbed 
the narrow path that led to it, the noise of human 
movement in the little burg became like the murmur 
of a distant stream, and presently I heard nothing 
but the frantic chorus of grasshoppers and the 
occasional cry of a startled finch as it pursued its 
dipping flight over the lustrous foliage. Near a tall 
crucifix by the side of a pollard acacia was a small 
Gothic building roofed with tiles. This was the 
chapel. 

In a recess of the apse on the exterior wall is a 
representation of the great scene in the garden of 
Gethsemane on the first night of the Passion, 
partly painted on the stone, and partly shown in 
relief. Vested in a blue robe is the kneeling Christ, 
and a descending angel is offering him the chalice. 
Figures in the background are those of the sleeping 
Apostles, one of whom has such a strongly-marked 
Jewish face that it must be a little disturbing to the 
meditations of some of the Hebrew-ridden peasants 
who come here either to forget the world or to pray 
that the burden of care which they have carried to 
this quiet spot may be lightened. It is pleasant to 
turn from the more characteristic face to that of the 
youthful and conventional one of St. John. The 
beloved Apostle is kneeling and trying to keep 
awake, but his head rests upon one hand, and he is 
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evidently dozing. There is something beautiful in 
the simple wish to be truthful that is expressed with 
such directness, such unconsciousness of the mock- 
ing spirit of shallow criticism, in the work of these 
self-taught artists who help the rustic to advance in 
faith. In the chapel entrance, the stone holy- water 
stoop let into the wall, after having served for 
centuries, has been allowed to go dry, and the water 
is now kept in a copper bucket. The altar is a 
superb piece of oak carving in the florid rococo 
style. The twisted columns, garlanded with the 
acanthus, the oak-leaf, the acorn and the rose are 
exquisitely worked. 

Outside the chapel, and adjoining it, is an ossuary. 
This I walked into quite unsuspectingly. It was 
only a little below the surface of the ground, so that 
the light came in freely by the entrance. Skulls 
and other bones were piled against the walls like 
rubbish. In the centre was a rude image of Christ, 
carved out of the branch of a tree ; and in a corner 
were some old stone statues, which appeared to 
have formed part of a calvary — one was armless, 
another was armless and headless. The bones were 
not stacked ; they were simply thrown into heaps. 
The frail skulls of little children, with their saw-like 
divisions gaping — ready to fall to pieces on the 
slightest pressure — had rolled to the ground with 
others of great weight and solidity, which looked as 
if they had been borne on sturdy shoulders for 
many a year before they met the little ones in the 
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earth, where the dust of the oak is mingled with 
that of the violet. There were bits of mouldering 
linen, too — fragments of shrouds — very discoloured 
and earth-stained, but with the fibres of the flax, so 
much more durable than man, plainly discernible. 
Some of these mournful fragments were lying close to 
the bench, placed for the living who come here to kneel 
upon the ground, where the bones of their forefathers 
and closer kindred are gathered amidst the count- 
less vines. While I lingered, a wild mountain- bee 
would now and again enter by the ever-open door, 
fly towards the artificial flowers laid before the 
rough wooden image, then, perceiving its mistake, 
would return to the sweeter air and the joyous sun- 
shine. Its hum, made louder than in nature by the 
resonance of the vault, broke for a few moments 
the deep and solemn silence of the tomb »with a 
voice of the life-giving, beautiful day that once 
sounded so pleasantly in the ears of those now 
dead as they worked on the sunny slopes in the 
season of the vintage, and that earlier one when 
the vine blossoms and fills the air with its frag- 
rance. 

I returned to the plain, and on nearing Barr the 
country became more populous. Every mile or so 
the road passed through a village, but still the vine- 
yards spread all around, from the flanks of the 
Vosges to the far-distant meadows, hop-gardens, 
and corn-lands of the Rhine Valley. In more than 
one of these villages I noticed that tendency to 
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polychromatic decoration which I had remarked 
elsewhere in Alsace, and which revived first impres- 
sions of Italy on descending the Alps. I reached 
Barr soon after two, but quickly left again, in order 
that I might arrive betimes at the convent of St. 
Odile, vividly recollecting, as I then did, my ad- 
venture at the Grande Chartreuse. 

I had noticed, since the early morning, that a 
change was working in the weather. The sun 
shone brightly, but sudden gusts of wind went 
singing like wandering minstrels through the vines, 
making the many-tinted leaves tremble with fore- 
boding; and a veil of vapour of increasing density 
blurred the pure blue of the sky. By the time I 
reached Barr, this vapour had become distinct rain- 
cloud ; and as I took the road to the mountain, all 
the aspen-leaves were dancing, and the first drops 
fell. The prospect was not pleasant ; for the con- 
vent was still some miles away, and I had neither a 
complete change of clothes nor a mackintosh in my 
knapsack. One of the brothers on my arrival might 
be able to lend me an old Franciscan frock, but this 
thought was terrifying. Fortunately the wind soon 
blew with such strength that very little rain fell. 

While toiling up the steep road, I passed a poor 
woman, carrying on her head a great bundle of 
forage, and pushing in front of her an immense 
Alsatian perambulator, with a fat baby inside. 
And I had been chafing under the weight of my 
little load ! 
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I now entered the forest that clothes St. Odile's 
mountain. The air was immediately darkened by 
the pines and the more sombre foliage of the yews, 
which grow here naturally, and attain a great height. 
The increasing storm filled the forest with dismal 
cries. On reaching an open space green with 
grass, I saw the convent buildings on the summit 
above me, and a little below these that singular 
structure dating from prehistoric times, and known 
as the Pagan Wall. Following the winding path 
that led upwards, I came to a spot where a trough 
had been placed to catch the water that flowed in a 
mere fillet out of the rock. Here I quenched my 
thirst. I learnt afterwards that I had been drinking 
holy water — not common holy water, blessed for 
Church use, but that of St. Odilia's sacred fountain. 
This water, according to the belief of the faithful, 
who have been influenced by the religious legends 
and traditions of Alsace, has a miraculous healing- 
power, especially in regard to diseases of the eye ; 
but to get any supernatural good from it, it must, of 
course, be employed with the right disposition of 
spirit. There is scarcely a village with a Catholic 
population in Lower Alsace that cannot point to at 
least one of its inhabitants whose sight has been 
restored or much improved by the intercession of 
the saint and the agency of her holy fountain upon 
the Hohenburg, as this legendary mountain has 
been called from the earliest times of which we 
have any record of it. 
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On reaching the convent, I was received by the 
chaplain, an elderly priest, tall, largely built, with a 
dark, serious face that bespoke the man of solitary, 
contemplative mind. He was courteous without 
being cordial ; his manner indicated that he had 
seen a good deal of the world, and did not think it 
worth while to thaw at the approach of every 
stranger whom curiosity drew to the convent. 
After a few civilities, he handed me over to the care 
of a sister, who showed me my room, and set before 
me some bread and cheese and wine, so that I might 
the better be able to support the trial of waiting for 
dinner at the fixed hour. 

The existing convent of St. Odile is, strictly 
speaking, an hotel for the accommodation of pilgrims 
and others. All the indoor work is done by a small 
community of women belonging to the Third Order 
of St. Francis, and who are consequently not bound 
to the religious life by solemn vows, although, as 
sceurs converses, they wear the religious habit. 
Their superior is called Frau Mutter. In con- 
sideration of the large amount of menial work they 
have to perform, especially in summer, when visitors 
are often so numerous that it is difficult to lodge 
them, the rule that they follow is very mild. All 
these sisters belong to the class that is trained from 
childhood to labour, and it cannot be said of them 
that they have put on the religious habit to have an 
easy life ; for, like ants, they seem to be always at 
work. The outdoor labour — there is a little land 
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attached to the convent — is done by friars, also of 
the Third Order of St. Francis. They have a small 
building to themselves. 

In the ninth century there was a convent for 
women on the Hohenburg, and it was protected by 
Charlemagne ; but the date of its foundation is 
involved in obscurity. It is likewise uncertain when 
the mountain was placed under the patronage of St. 
Odile and became associated with her legend. The 
name of the saint, however, in connection with the 
Hohenburg has appeared in papal documents from 
the year 1050. A bull of this date proves that there 
were then two churches on the mountain, one of 
which was dedicated to St. Odile. Leo IX. con- 
ferred upon the convent plenary rights over all the 
land within the Pagan Wall — znira septa gentilis 
muri. The convent that existed in Charlemagne's 
days had been completely destroyed — it is supposed 
during an invasion of Huns — and another, on a 
much grander scale, had been raised. This was 
destroyed by fire in the sixteenth century, and not 
long afterwards the church was struck by lightning, 
and suffered the same fate. Before these calamities, 
which dispersed the community, occurred, the re- 
laxation of discipline was great. The last abbess 
of the old convent, Agnes von Oberkirch, after the 
dispersion, accepted the doctrines of Luther. Among 
the valuable manuscripts in the Strasburg Library, 
which were burned during the siege of 1870, was 
' Hortus deliciarum,' by Herrade von Landsberg, 
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Abbess of Hohenburg, and cousin of the Emperor 
Barbarossa. It was a most precious relic of the 
Middle Ages. Fortunately there are copies in 
existence. 

The story of the virgin Odile is one of the most 
charming among the legends which make almost 
every spot of this land of Elsass holy ground to 
those who cling with antique piety to the traditions 
of their forefathers. Odile was the first child of the 
barbaric Duke Atticus or Etichon, and she was born 
blind. The father, believing that this misfortune 
was the work of the devil, resolved to kill the infant, 
for her affliction wounded his pride, and he knew no 
other way of spiting the enemy who had spited him. 
But her mother concealed her from the savage duke, 
and found means of having her baptized by the 
bishop Ehrhardt. The water had no sooner flowed 
upon her forehead than she looked at the bishop 
with a pair of beautiful blue eyes. As she grew up, 
her exceeding loveliness attracted many suitors ; but 
the miracle of her infancy was a sign that she be- 
longed to the Celestial Bridegroom, and the prospect 
of marriage filled her with dismay. Her fierce 
father, however, was resolved that she should wed a 
knight of his choice ; to escape this fate she left 
Etichon's Castle near the Hohenburg, and fled 
towards the Rhine. She had crossed the river, and 
was in the forest near Freiburg, when she saw her 
father and the knight coming towards her. The 
duke was about to seize her, when a rock, against 
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which she was leaning utterly exhausted, opened, 
to the complete astonishment of the pursuers, and, 
Odile having disappeared into the cleft, it immedi- 
ately closed. This second miracle caused Etichon 
to recognise the will of Heaven, and, being repentant, 
his daughter came out of the rock. He gave her 
the Hohenburg, and helped her to found a convent 
there. The fame of her sanctity and the miracles 
wrought through her prayers spread over all the 
country of the Rhine, and penetrated the savage 
fastnesses of the Vosges wherever men had had the 
hardihood to strive with Nature in the sombre 
forest, and to engage in the struggle for existence 
with the wolves and bears. One day an aged pilgrim 
climbed the mountain to obtain the help of Odile 
for his blind daughter. Parched with thirst, he 
sank down at the foot of a rock near the summit, 
unable to move a step further. Suddenly the saint 
appeared, and, touching the rock with her staff, 
caused a little stream of water to break forth. It 
continues to flow, after having filled the vessels 
brought hither by thousands of pilgrims age after 
age, to be piously carried throughout the region and 
to distant lands. When she was dying, an angel 
appeared bearing the chalice and the Eucharist for 
her final consolation. 

The building that now serves as the conventual 
chapel dates from the seventeenth century, but 
there is a chapel adjoining the choir where there are 
remnants of an ancient structure. There is notably 
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a beautiful Romanesque column, with cubiform 
capital elaborately sculptured, probably dating from 
the tenth or eleventh century, although some 
archaeologists prefer to believe that it is more than 
a thousand years old. In another side-chapel is the 
tomb of St. Odile. Upon an ancient sarcophagus 
are the words * Sanctae Odiliae virginis ossa.' 
Among other antiquities to be noticed is a very 
curious bas-relief of the twelfth century, built into 
the wall of the modern cloisters. Among the 
figures is that of St. Odile, before she entered the 
religious life, and who is represented with two long- 
plaits of hair falling down her back. 

I was not sent off to bed at St. Odile's convent 
with a supper of bread and cheese and prunes, as 
was my lot at the Grande Chartreuse, but dined 
well. I felt that I had reached civilization again on 
the top of the Hohenburg. There were but two 
visitors at the convent beside myself, for the season 
was over. The only available form of entertain- 
ment after dinner was to walk up and down a long 
dimly-lighted covered passage, once part of the 
cloisters. This the lady and gentleman who were 
my companions at dinner proceeded to do with 
much pertinacity, and they really seemed to enjoy 
the excitement that it gave them ; but I, who had 
had enough walking during the day, soon went 
to bed. I had one of a row of little rooms, the 
doors of which opened upon a long corridor. The 
furniture consisted of a small iron bedstead, a deal 
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table for washstand, another small deal table, a chest 
of drawers to match the size of the room, a plain 
armchair, and a footstool. There was also a crucifix 
against the wall. 

I was awakened several times during the night by 
the raging storm outside. Now and again, a blast 
from the north-west would strike the building with 
terrific fury and make me wonder if the window 
would be able to resist the next one. When the day 
dawned, I looked out upon the world. There was a 
deep gulf below, while beyond it another shoulder of 
the mountain, densely covered with pines, closed the 
view. White masses of cloud which seemed to have 
taken refuge from the storm between the twin moun- 
tain heights, but were still tormented by the wind, 
rolled and tumbled in the air below like vapoury 
porpoises, or, drifting into a strong current, would 
rush madly up the mountain's side over the pine- 
tops. Some came down, and some went up, like 
the angels of Jacob's dream. Two wildly-torn frag- 
ments of cloud, each fantastically resembling the 
human form, descending from the upper air, met 
and clasped one another with weird arms, and 
became blended as they sank deep down to where 
the shades of night had only begun to feel the 
presence of the dawn. Dante must have imagined 
the souls of Paolo and Francesca leaving the * sweet 
light ' thus, and sinking into hell. 

It was Sunday morning, and all the community 
met in the convent chapel. Two brothers served as 
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acolytes in their brown Franciscan frocks, and sang 
the responses of the Mass. At the close, the sisters 
left in procession, led by the Frau Mutter, clasping 
her rosary in her shrivelled hands. 

After leaving the chapel, I settled my account 
with the convent, which came to little more than 
four francs, and wandered about the beautiful wilder- 
ness of the Hohenburg — a spot that must have been 
haunted by all the sylvan deities of old until St. 
Odile came there with her lamp of the new faith. 
Rising from dells soft with moss or tangled over by 
the wildering whortleberry, to jagged rocks where, of 
all plants, only the lichen and the meaner ferns 
could brave the wind, I looked down upon the vine- 
clad slopes and let my sight follow the sunny green- 
ness until it vanished in the plain, then trace the 
silvery streak of the Rhine through the populous 
and fertile valley, and finally rest upon the Black 
Forest beyond — ending in a dark stain upon the 
eastern horizon. 

Thus rambling, I came to the Pagan Wall, where it 
was green with moss and ferns. This unexplained 
relic of antiquity still keeps the well-defined character 
of a wall. It is composed of huge rough blocks of 
conglomerate stone, laid without mortar, but origin- 
ally fastened together with oak coins. Some 
of these still exist, and there are archaeologists 
who maintain that they are at least 2,000 years 
old. This, however, is pure hypothesis. The wall 
is about six feet thick, but scarcely more than six 
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feet high in any part. I did not attempt to walk 
round it, for this would have occupied three 
hours. 

Deeply impressed by the wild beauty of Nature on 
the Hohenburg, I wished to believe in no other 
theory respecting the origin of the Pagan Wall 
than that it marked the confines of holy ground 
where the Celtic priests performed their awful and 
mysterious rites, separated from the profane, and 
with minds fixed on the invisible world. Following 
this train of thought, I took my way downward 
through the silent woods glowing with all the fires 
of autumn. . 



THE END. 
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